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ODE TO MARSHAL ON HIS RETURN. 
7 By an Irish Gentleman, lately deceased. 
TR, 


I senp another specimen of my deceased friend’s poetry, and, mirabile dictu, 
it, as well as the former, bears a similitude to an Ode in Horace; indeed, I 
believe he wrote a set of parallel Carmina to the Horatian, and if Archdeacon 
Wrangham were to see them, I think he would give up for ever the idea of 
attempting to lay his versions before the public, for which reason I hope he 
never will sabia ao ‘ they will be 

I am working away arranging the s, and in a month or so 
peegened finally. Anothcr month will be occupied in writing my friend’s life, 
80 I shall be ready to face the booksellers by next October. 

I should say more, but that I am in a hurry, Nelng aaiees corey # attend a 
coroner's inquest over the body of one Timothy. Regan alias Tighe a Breesh- 
tha, who was killed yesterday, fighting at a fair in a feud, a bellum intestinum, 
between the Shanavests and Caravats. I can only add, that I have procured 
fewer notes for this than for the former Ode. I remain, sir, your humble 





servant, Puitie ForaceEr. 
Drummanigillibeg, August 6th, 1820. 
Hor. Od. 7. Lib. ii. MSS. No II. 
Ad Pompeium. To Marshal ———— on his Returns or, 
Felicem ex infelict militia reditum Congratulatory Address by Mons. —— 
8 r lL 
O saepe mecum tempus in ultimum O wELcOME home, my marshal, my col- 
sate 1 true and good 
Deducte, Bruto militiae duce, ? 
Quis te redonavit Quiritem When wer rae oe pe we dabbled. 
Die gam, Tneaaes en, Who brought you back to Paris in Bour. 
~ s royal days ? 
‘ ‘ . Was it Madame ’s many our own 
Pompei, meorum prime sodalium ? : ’ 
Cum quo morantem saepé diem mero ae — e 
. Fregi, coronatus nitentes’ sh ok , ; > Por. 
""‘Malobathro Syrio capillos. hase 7" payee Por. 
With tae toes Donia, sh Pare. 
. marched again ; 
Sena titties toed cama With thee I faced the red-conts awhile at 
pet eg Wan Y 
. Cum virtus, et mi A . : 
Turpe solum tetigere mento. ae wang of 





r 


* Hodie Duc de Cazes, olim secretary to Madame Mere, the imperial mother of all 
the Bonapartes. P. F. 
+ Jolly! Quoi? Jolly! Ma foi, voila une epithete assez mal applique. 
MARSHAL GROUCHY: 
Vor. VII. 4F 








538 Ode to Marshal [Sept. 
3. 
Sed me per hostes Mercurius celer I took the oaths to Louis, and now with 
Denso paventem sustulit agre fage of brass, =e 
Te rursus in bellum. I baw! against the royalists all in the Cham. 
Unda fretis tulit aestuosis. bre Basse ; ; ; 
But you, my lad, were exiled, a mighty cruel 
thing, 
For you did nothing surely, but fight against 
your king. 
: : Then drink a health to th’ Emperor, and 
my ae yam gga hg to oe curse Sir Hudson Lowe ;* / 
e sub lauru med, nec And ape ee = stolen plate your honest« 
Se 6thS Daattnast earned chateau ; 
a a And merrily, my marshal, we shall the gob- 
let drain, 


*Tis a chalice+ that I robbed one day out of 
a church in Spain. 


5. 
Oblivioso levia Massico Fill, fill the bumper fairly, ’tis Chambertin,} 


iboria fi i you see, 
a Un on gt ete ce alo The Emperor’s favourite liquor, and chant 
i in pious 
Pas Tesi A song of Monsieur Pasny’s,§ Miladi Mor. 
gan’s bard, 


And curse the tasteless Bourbons who won’t 
his muse reward. 


’ “ 6, 
Curatve myrto ? quem Venus arbitrum Then, with our wigs all perfumed, and our 


Dicet bibendi ? non ego saniis beavers ed so fierce, 
Bacchabor Edonis ? recepto We'll throw a main together, or troll the 
Dulce mihi furere est amico. amdrous verse ; 


And I'll get as drunk as Irishmen, as Irish- 
men morbleu, 

After six-and-thirty tumblers|| in drinking 
healths to you. 





* Sir Hudson Lowe is a very bad man in not letting the Emperor escape. Las CasEs. 
He is a man of no soul. The world cannot decide whether Bonaparte or Wellington is 
the greater general—I am sure the former is, without a second battle of Waterloo; and 
here we have a simple knight geovesting the solution of the question. He is an imbecile. 
I am sure he never had the taste to my Amyntas. LreiecH Hunt. 

+ It was an instrument of superstition ; and I, therefore, although a water-drinker, ap- 
prove of its being turned to any other use, just as I approved of the enlightened revolu- 
tionists of France turning the superstitious bells of Paris into canoe, SH » On prin- 
ciple, a declared enemy of war. Sie R. PHinirrs. 

Bonaparte was fond of Chambertin. Teste Tom Moors. I prefer whisky, P, F. 

A pet poet of Lady Morgan's: Vide her France. I wonder what the medical Knight, 
her caro sposo, says, he catches her reading ‘‘ La Guerre des Dieux.” P. F. 
this I must » that six and thirty tumblers is rather hard drinking. M 
ice Hussey, swears only to six and twenty, though he owns he has heard dean 
but could not with propriety give his oath to it, as he was somewhat dis- 
iquor. There is not a Frenchman in France would drink it: I will lay 
In fact, I back Ireland against the world. A few years ago, the 
a very pretty English militia regiment, commanded by Lord Loraine, 
himself wherever he went in Ireland by his affable and social manners, ar- 
in the city of Cork. His Lordship gave a dinner to thirty officers of his regiment, 


THe 
ithe 
ce 


; 


drank his bottle. When the bill was called for, he observed to the waiter with a 
the English gentlemen could drink as well as the Irish. ‘* Lord help your 
said the waiter, “ is that all you know about it ? Why, there’s five gentle. 


¢ 
3 


i 
‘ 


- 

- 
- 
_ 


who have drank one bottle more than the whole of yees, and don’t you 
bawling like five devils for the other cooper,—-coming gentlemen!’’ P. F. 
Horace it is Edoni, not Irishmen ; but that is quite correct. The Irish are of Scythian 
so were the Thracians. 


nea 
5 
: 


Tuos. Woop, M.D. 


: 
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THE AYRSHIRE LEGATEES ; 
Or, the Correspondence of the Pringle Family. 
No IV. 


On Sunday morning, before going to church, Mr Micklewham called at the 
Manse, and said that he wished particularly to speak to Mr Snodgrass. Upon 
being admitted, he found the young helper engaged at breakfast, with a book 
lying on his table, very like a volume of a new novel called Ivanhoe, in its ap- 

ce, but of course it must have been sermons done up in that manner to 
attract fashionable readers. As soon, however, as Mr Snodgrass saw his visi- 
tor he hastily removed the book, and put it into the table-drawer. The pre- 
centor having taken a seat at the opposite side of the fire, began somewhat dif- 
fidently to mention, that he had received a letter from the doctor, that made 
him at a loss whether or not he ought to read it to the elders, as usual, after 
worship, and therefore was desirous of consulting Mr Snodgrass on the subject, 
for it recorded, among other things, that the doctor had been at the playhouse, 
and Mr Micklewham was quite sure that Mr Craig would be neither to bind 
nor to hold when he heard that, although the transgression was certainly mol- 
lified by the nature of the performance. As the cl an, however, could 
offer no opinion until he saw the letter, the precentor took it out of his pocket, 
and Mr Snodgrass found the contents, as Mr M‘Gruel has fairly and entirely 
transcribed it, to be as follows :— 


Letrer XIV. 
The Rev. Z. Pringle, D. D. to Mr Micklewham, Schoolmaster and Session- 


clerk, Garnock. 


Dear S1zx,—You will recollect that 
about twenty years ago, there was a 
t sound out all the West 
that a playhouse in Glasgow had been 
converted into a tabernacle of religion. 
I remember it was glad tidings to our 
ears in the parish of Garnock ; and 
that Mr Craig, who had just been 
— in — elder mw teen. 4 for 
aving a thanksgiving-day on ac- 
count thereof, holding it to be a sig- 
Selene tes te peg - the 
C1) = town of Glasgow, which 
had boneas: slack in the way of well- 
doing, and the church therein luke- 
warm, like that of Laodicea. It was 
then said, as I well remember, that 
when the tabernacle was opened, there 
had not been seen, since the Kaims- 
lang wark, such a congregation as was 
there assembled, which was a great 
proof that it’s the matter handled, 
and not the place, that maketh pure ; 
so that when you and the elders hear 
that I have at the theatre of 
-Lane, in London, you must 

not think that I was there to see a 
carnal stage play, whether tragical or 
comical, or that I would so far de- 
mean myself and my cloth, as to be a 


London. 


witness to the chambering and wan- 
tonness of ne’er-du-weel playactors. 
No, Mr Micklewham, what I went to 
see was an Oratorio, a most edifying 
exercise of psalmody and prayer, un- 
der the management of a pious gentle- 
man, of the name of Sir Smart, 
who is, as I am informed, at the great- 
est pains to instruct the exhibitioners, 
they being, for the most part, before 
they get into his hands, poor unculti- 
vated creatures, from Italy, France, 
and Germany, and other, atheistieal 


and popish countries. They first sung 


a hymn together very decently, and 
salle with as much civilized harmony 
as could be expected from novices ; ih- 
deed so well, that I thought them al- 
most as melodious as your own sing- 
ing class of the trades lads from Ki 
winning. Then there was a Mr Bra- 
ham, a Jewish proselyte, that was set 
forth to show us . specimén of his 
roficiency. In the praying part, 
chet he cid was no cbrenletiithe ts 
to the matter, but he drawled in his 
manner to such a pitch, that I thought 
he would have broken out into an even 
down song, as I sometimes think of 
yourself when you spin out the last 





word in reading out the line in a warm 
summer afternoon. In the hymn by 
himself, he did better ; he was, how- 
ever, sometimes like to lose the tune, 
but the people gave him great en- 
co ent when he got back again. 
Upon the whole, I had no notion that 
there was any such Christianity in prac- 
tice among the Londoners, and I am 
happy to tell you, that the house was 
very well filled, and the congregation 
wonderful attentive. No doubt thatex- 
eer man, Mr W***####ee* has a 
in these public strainings after 
grace, but he was not there that night ; 
I have seen him ; and surely at the 
sight I could not but say to myself, 
that it’s beyond the compass of the 
things Frovid athe eth iat 
great thi idence wor wit 
small means ; for Mr W. is a small 
creature. When I beheld his deminu- 
tive stature, and thought of what he 
had achieved for the poor negroes 
and others in the house of bondage, I 
said to myself, that here the hand of 
Wisdom is visible, for the load of 
aye ony mortality is laid lightly on 
is spirit, by which it is enabled to 
clap its wings and crow so crously on 
the ap top of this world, yea 
even in the House of Parliament. 

I was taken last ‘Thursday morn- 
ing to breakfast with him in his house 
at Kensington, by an East India di- 
rector, who is likewise surely a great 
saint. It was a heart-healing meet- 
pa Rae of the godly, which he 

weekly in the season; and we 
had such a warsle of the spirit among 
us that the like cannot be told. I 
was called upon to pray, and a wor- 
thy , aay said, when I was done, 
that he never had met with more a- 
postolic > ay oie I could 
see with tail of my eye, while I 
was praying, that the chief saint him- 
self was listening with a pleasant sa- 


As for our doings here anent the le- 
gacy, things are going forward in the 
manner, but the expense is 
terrible, and I have been obliged to 
take up money on account ; but as it 
was freely given by the agents, I am 
in hopes all will end well ; for consi- 
that we are but s ers to 


i 


them, they would not have awarded 
this matter had they not been 
sure of the means of payment in their 
own hands, 

The people of London are surpris- 
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ing kind to us; we need not, if we 
thought proper ourselves, eat a din- 
ner in our own lodgings ; but it would 
ill become me, at my time of life, and 
with the character for sobriety that I 
have maintained, to show an example 
in my latter days of riotous living, 
therefore Mrs Pringle and her daughter 
and me have made a point of going no 
where three times in the week ; but as 
for Andrew Pringle, my son, he has 
forgathered with some acquaintance, 
and I fancy we will be obliged to let 
him take the length of his tether for a 
while. But not altogether without a 
curb neither, for . . —— son, 
oung Mr Argent, had almost per- 
Lars. him to become a member of 
Parliament, which he said he could 
get him made, for more than a thou- 
sand pounds less than the common 
ice, the state of the new king’s health 
ving lowered the commodity of seats, _ 
But this I would by no means hear of ; 
he is not yet come to years of discre- 
tion enough to sit in council, and 
moreover, he has not been tried, and 
no man till he has out of doors shown 
something of what he is, should be 
entitled to power and honour within. 
Mrs Pringle, however, thought he 
might do as well as young Dunure, 
but Andrew Pringle, my son, has not 
the solidity of head that Mr K*****dy 
has, and is over free and out spoken, 
and cannot take such pains to make 
his little go a great way, like that 
well-behaved young gentleman. But 
you will be grieved to hear that Mr 
K*****dy is in opposition to the 
government, and truly I am at a loss 
to understand how a man of whig 
principles can be an adversary to the 
House of Hanover. But I never med~ 
dled much in politick affairs, except 
at this time, when I prohibited An- 
drew Pringle, my son, from offering to 
be a member of Parliament, notwith- 
standing the t bargain that he 
would have haf of the place. 

And since we are on public con- 
cerns, I should tell you, that I was 
minded to send you a newspaper at 
the second hand, every day when we 
were done with it. But when we 
came to inquire, we found that we 
could get the newspaper for a shilling 
a week every — but Sunday, to 
our breakfast, which was so much 
cheaper than buying a whole paper, 
that Mrs Pringle thought it would be 
a great extravagance, and indeed when 

















1820.7] 
I came to think “ the oc yh time a 
newspaper every day would occasion 
to my people, I considered it would 


be very wrong of me to. send you any 
at all. For I do not think that honest 
folks in a far off country-parish, should 
make or meddle with the things that 
pertain to government,—the more es- 
pecially, as it is well known, that 
there is as much falsehood as truth in 
newspapers, and they have not the 
means of testing the statements. Not, 
however, that I am an advocate for 
passive obedience, God forbid, on the 
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contrary, if ever the time should come, 
in my day, of a saint-slaying tyrant 
attempting to bind the burden of 
prelatic abominations on our backs, 
such a blast of the gospel trumpet 
would he heard in Garnock, as it does 
not become me to say, but I leave it 
to you and others, who have expe- 
rienced my capacity as a soldier of the 
word so long, to think what it would 
then be. Meanwhile, I remain, my 
dear sir, your friend and pastor, 
Z. PRINGLE. . 





When Mr Snodgrass had perused this epistle, he paused sometime, seem= 


ingly in doubt, and then he said to Mr Micklewham, that, considering the 
view which the doctor had taken of the ie gh ag Sys a Apex a gone 
the pla usually take to places. 
he thought there could be no possible harm in reading thet fet ‘ 


y-house for the motives which 


to 
ter to the. elders, 


and that Mr Craig, so far from being displeased, would doubtless be exceed- 
ingly rejoiced to learn, that the play-houses of London were occasionally so 
well employed as on the night when the doctor was there. 

ewham then inquired if Mr Snodgrass had heard from Mr An- 
drew, and was answered in the affirmative ; but the letter was not read. Why 


it was withheld, our readers must guess for themselves; but the follo 


copy was obtained by Mr M‘Gruel, when, in the course of the week, he call 


at 
tor and his worthy family. 


e manse, to inquire respecting the health and welfare of the reverend dooc- 


Letter XVII. 
Andrew Pringle, Esq. to the Rev. Mr Charles Snodgrass. 


My pEAR FRIEND, 
As the season advances, London gra- 
dually unfolds, like nature, all the va- 
riety of her powers and pleasures. 
By the Argents we have been intro- 
duced effectually into society, and have 
now only to choose our acquaintance 
aueee ose whom we like best. I 
sh employ another word than 
choose, for I am convinced that there 
is no choice in the matter. In his 
friendships and affections, man is sub- 
ject to some inscrutable moral law, si- 
milar in its effects to what the chem- 
ists call affinity. While under the 
blind influence of this sympathy, we, 
forsooth, suppose ourselves free agents! 
But a truce with philosophy. 

The amount of the legacy is now 
ascertained. The stock, however, in 
which a great part of the money is 
vested, being shut, the transfer to my 
father cannot be made for some time ; 
and till this is done, my mother cannot 
be persuaded that we have yet got any 
thing to trust to—an unfortunate no- 





London. 


tion, which renders her very unhap- 
py- The old gentleman himself takes 
no interest now in the business. He 
has got his mind at ease by the pay- 
ment of all the legacies ; and having 
fallen in with some of the members of 
that political junto, the saints, who 
are worldly eno to link, as often as 
they can, into their association, the 
powerful wealth or talent, his 
whole time is occupied in assisting to. 
promote their humbug: and he has ~ 
absolutely taken it into his head, that 
the attention he receives from them 
for his subscriptions is on account of 
his eloquence as a preacher, and that 
hitherto he has been altogether in ‘an 
error with to his own abilities. 
The effect of this is abundantly amus« 
ing; but the source of it is very evi- 
dent. Like most people who pass a 
sequestered life, he had formed an 
exaggerated opinion of public charac- 
ters ; and on seeing them in reality so 
little superior to the generality of man» 





‘892 
kind, he imagines that he was all the 
time nearer to their level than he had 
ventured to suppose ; and the discovery 
has placed him on the happiest terms 
with himself. It is impossible that I 
can respect his manifold excellent 
—s and goodness of heart more 
I do; but there is an innocency 
in this simplicity which, while it often 
compels me to smile, makes me feel 
towards him a d of tenderness 
somewhat too familiar for that filial 
reverence that is due from a son. 
Perhaps, however, you will think 
me scarcely less under the influence of 
a similar delusion when I tell you, 
that I have been somehow or other 
drawn also into an association, not in- 
deed so public or potent as that of the 
saints, but equally persevering in the 
objects for which it been formed. 
The drift of the saints, as far as I can 
comprehend the matter, is to procure 
the advancement to political power of 
men distinguished for the purity of 
their lives and the integrity of their 
conduct ; and in that way, I presume, 
they — to effect the accomplish- 
ment of that blessed epoch, the mille- 
nium, when the saints are to rule the 
whole earth. I do not mean to say 
that this is their decided and deter- 
mined object ; I only infer, that it is 
the necessary tendency of their pro- 
: and I say it with all possi- 
ble respect and sincerity, that, as a 
public party, the saints are not only 
perhaps the most powerful, but the 
party which, at present, best deserves 
wer, 


The association, however, with which 
I have happened to become connected, 
is of a very different description. Their 
object is, to pass through life with as 
po reach ig they can aes, bin 
out doing any thing unbecoming the 
rank ps ap Say: Alig, and the character 
of men of honour. We do not as- 
semble such numerous meetings as the 
saints, the whigs, or the radicals, nor 
are our speeches delivered with so 
much vehemence. We even, I think, 
tacitly exclude oratory. In a word, 
our meetings seldom exceed the perfect 
number of the muses; and our object 
on these occasions is not so much to 
deliberate on plans of prospective be- 
nefits to mankind, as to enjoy the pre- 
sent time for ourselves, under the 
temperate inspiration of a well-cooked 
dinner, flavoured, with elegant wine, 
and just so much of mind as suits the 
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fleeting topics of the day, T——+, 
whom I formerly mentioned, intro. 
duced me to this delightful society. 
The members consist of about fifty 
gentlemen, who dine occasionally at 
each others’ houses ; the company being 
chiefly selected from the brotherhood, 
if that term can be applied to a circle 
of acquaintance, who, without any 
formal institution of rules, have gra- 
dually acquired a consistency that a 
proximates to organization.—But the 
universe of this vast city contains a 
plurality of systems, and the one into 
which I have been attracted may be 
described as that of the idle intellects, 
In a general society, the members of 
our party are looked up to as men of 
taste and refinement, and are received 
with a degree of deference that bears 
some resemblance to the respect paid 
to the hereditary endowment of rank. 
They consist either of young men who 
have acquired distinction at college, 
or gentlemen of fortune who have 4 
relish for intellectual pleasures, free 
from the ascerbities of politics, or the 
dull formalities which so many of the 
pious think essential to their religious 
pretensions. The wealthy furnish the 
entertainments, which are always in a 
superior style, and the ingredient of 
birth is not requisite in the qualifica- 
tions of a member, although some 
jealousy is entertained of professional 
men, and not a little of merchants. 
T , to whom I am also indebted 
for this view of that circle of which 
he is the brightest ornament, gives a 
felicitous explanation of the reason. 
He says, professional men, who are 
worth any thing at all, are always am- 
bitious, and endeavour to make their 
acquaintance subservient to theit own 
advancement ; while merchants are 
liable to such casualties, that their 
friends are constantly exposed to the 
risk of being obliged to sink them be- 
low their wonted equality, by granting 
them favours in times of difficulty, or, 
what is worse, by refusing to grant 
them. 

I am much indebted to you for the 
introduction to your friend G 
He is one of us, or rather, he moves 
in an eccentric sphere of his own, 
which crosses, I believe, almost all 
the orbits of all the classed and elassi- 
fiable systems of London. I found 








him exactly what you described ; and 

we were on the frankest footing of 

old friends in the course of the first 
6 
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quarter of an hour. He did me the 
honour to fancy that I belonged, as a 
matter of course, to some one of the 
literary fraternities of Edinburgh, and 
that I would be curious to see the as- 
sociations of the learned here. What 
he said respecting them was highly 
characteristic of the man. “ The 

are,” said he, “ the dullest things 
possible. On my return from abroad 
I visited them all, expecting to find 
something of that easy disengaged 
mind which constitutes the charm of 
those of France and Italy. But in 
London, among those who have a 
character to keep up, there is such a 
vigilant cireumspection, that I should 
as soon expect to find nature in the 
ballets of the Opera-house, as genius 
at the established haunts of authors, 
artists, and men of science. B k 
gives, I suppose officially, a public 
breakfast weekly, and opens his house 
for conversation on the Sundays. I 
found at his breakfasts, tea and coffee, 
with hot rolls, and men of celebrity 
afraid to speak. At the conversations 
there was something even worse. A 
few plausible talking fellows created a 
buzz in the room, and the merits of 
some paltry nick-nack of mechanism 
or science was discussed. The party 
consisted undoubtedly of the most 
eminent men of their respective lines 
in the world ; but they were each and 
all so apprehensive of having their 
ideas purloined, that they took the 
most ate care never to speak of 
any thing that they deemed of the 
slightest consequence, or to hazard 
an opinion that might be called in 
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question. The man who either wishes 
to augment his knowledge or to pass 
his time agreeably, will never ex 
himself to a repetition of the fastidious 
exhibitions of engineers and artists 
who have their talents at market. But 
such things are among the curiosities 
of London ; and if you have any incli- 
nation to undergo the initiating mor- 
tification of being treated as a young 
man who may be likely to interfere 
with their professional interests, I can. 
easily get you introduced.” 

I do not know whether to ascribe. 
these strictures of your friend to hu-~ 
mour or misanthropy; but they were 
said without bitterness, indeed so 
much as matters of course, that, at 
the moment, I could not but feel per- 
suaded they were just. I spoke of 
them to T' , who says, that un- 
doubtedly G————’s account of the 
exhibitions is true in substance, but 
that it is his own sharp-sightedness 
which causes him to see them so ofm 
fensively ; for that ninety-nine out of 
the hundred in the world, would deem 
an evening spent at the conversations 
of Sir J B——— a very high 
intellectual treat. 

G———— has invited me to dinner, 
and I expect some amusement; for 
T , who is acquainted with him, 
says, that it is his fault to employ his 
mind too much on all occasions; and 
that, in all probability, there will be 
something, either in the fare or the 
company, that I shall remember as 
long as I live. However you shall 
hear all about it in my next. Yours, 

ANDREW PRINGLE. 











On the same Sunday on which Mr Micklewham consulted Mr Snodgrass as to 
the propriety of reading the doctor's letter to the elders, the following 


reached the pos 


t office of Irvine, and was delivered by Saunders po ty sod 


self, at the door of Mrs Glibbans, to her servan lassie, who, as her mistress 
had gone to the relief church, told him, that he would have to come for the 
postage the morn’s morning. ‘“‘ O,” said Saunders, “ there’s naething to pay 
but my ain trouble, for it’s frankit, but aiblins the mistress will gie me a bit- 
drappie, and so I'll come betimes i’ the morning.” 


os 


Letter XVIII. 


Mrs Pringle to Mrs Glibbans. 
Londom, 





My Dear Mrs Grrppans,—The 
breking up of the old parlament has 
been the cause why I did not right 
you before, it having taken it out of 
my poor to get a frank for my letter 


till yesterday, and I do ashure you, 
that I was most extraordinar uneasy 
at the great delay, wishing much to 
let you know the decayt state of the 
gospel in thir perts, which is the plea« 
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the glad tidings of salvation have 
been reeched in this land of Sania 
ut the ministers have good stipends, 
and where the ground is well manure 
ed, it may in time bring forth fruit 


saving Dr Nichol of Swallo street, and 

a enn pyre 
sound in the wa 

and when I re sed that Mr 

John Gant, your friend, and some 

other flea-lugged fallows, have set up 

ion, and got a 

man to preach Erse to the 

" maun think in what a 

state si souls are left in London. 

But what I have been the most con- 


upon them, and laid in vauts, like 
kists of oran in a grocery siller— 


and I am told, that after a time, they 
are taken out when the vaut is shur- 
feeted, and their bones brunt, if they 
are no made into lamp-black by a se- 
cret wark—which is a clean proof to 
me a right doctrine cannot be 

in this land—there being 
80 


Mrs Glibbans received this letter between the preachin 
the afternoon service, that she was a laden 
standing up at the prayers, as her wont was, she kept her 


served by all her acquaintance durin 
— Tomeend of - 


meet for tance. : 
There is another thing that behoves 
me to mention, and that is, that an 
elder is not to be seen in the churches 
of London, which is a sore signal that 
the piple are left to themselves ; and 
in what state the morality can be, 
you may guess with an eye of pity. 
But on the Sabbath nights, there:is 
such a going and coming, that its mae 
like a cried fair than the Lord’s night 
—all sats of poor people, instead of me- 
ditating on their by-gane toil and 
sey of the week, making the Sun- 
day their own day, as if they had not 
a greater Master to serve on that day 
than the ¢éarthly man whom they 
served in the week days. It is, howe 
somever, past ee of nature to 
tell you of the sinfulness of London— 
and you may well think what is to be 
the end of all things, when I ashure 
you, that there is a newspaper sold 
every Sabbath morning,-and read by 
those that never look at their Bibles. 
Our landlady asked us if we would 
take one, but I thought the doctor 
would have fired the house, and you 
know it is not a small thing that 
kindles his passion. In short, Lon- 
don is not a place to come to hear the 
tidings of salvation preeched, no that 
I mean to deny that there is not her- 
ine more than five righteous 
in it, and I trust the Cornal’s omen 
is one, for if he is not, we are tnaone, 
having been obligated to take’on al- 
ready more than a hundred pounds of 
debt, to the accowht of our living, and 
the legacy yet in the dead 
But as I mean this for a spiritual Jet- 
ter, I will say no more about the root 
of all evil, as it is called in the creeds 
of truth and holiness, so referring you 
to what I have told Miss Mally Glen- 
cairn about the legacy and other 


things nearest my heart, I remain, 


my dear Mrs Glibbans, your fellou 
christian and sinner,— ; 
JANET PRINGLE, 


nd it: was ob- 


seat, sitting with downcast eyes, and ever and anon her left hand, which was 


laid over her book on the 


reading board of the pew, was raised and allowed. to 


drop with a particular moral emphasis, bespeaking the mournful cogitations of 
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dagiog: the church, somebody whispered to Mr 

Glibbans ‘had heard some sore news, u 

soul ‘hastened towards her, 

» how she was—her answer was b mi 

she shook her head in such a manner, that Mr R——n per- 

ved all was not ea Have you heard lately of 
er—“ when do th 


595 
aon fh e 


inquired, 
brief and 


friends the les?” 
of lewving Londen?” 


eaid he, in his mann ink 

«1 wish they may ever get aut oft ;* was the reply of the afflicted La 
. “ Pm very sorry to you say so,” responded the minister ; “ I thought 

oT was in a fair way to an issue of the ae MY We tak aie 


this. R——n,” sai 
that I am grieved for them and their 1 
had a 


the wilderness, ‘ Woe,’ woe. 
had received a 


the mourner—* Mr R——n, 


—filthy ware—no, sir; but I have 


tter that has made my hair stand on end. Be none surprised if you 
pf London swallowed up; and a voice crying in 
” 


oe 
t was se mach relents ineeatin | Bat 


le account of the wickedness of 


London ; and that the weight upon her pious spirit was oi that cause. 


3 


BE 
E 


at the door, 


r 
i 
Ge 


She had also received a letter from Rachel, in which it will be seen, t 


her home, and administered all 


able to assuring her, that it was in the 
the Laake one of flesh and ten 


metapeli of the clay, and place it hill city that could 1 
be hid in he Kingdom Chit 4 ‘which’ Mrs Glibbans Hatta thankful 40 heag 


consolation he 
wer of Omnipotence to con- 
ess, and to raise the British 


he had left her, she took her tea in a satisfactory frame of 
the same night to Miss Mally Glencairn, to hear what Mrs 


© visit ever ha ed more opportunely, for just as 
Miss ‘sabella ‘Todd tnade he? appes 


at refers 


ence was made likewise to Mrs Pringle’s epistle to Miss Mally. 





Larrer XIX, 
Mise Rachel Pringle to Miss Isahella Todd. 


My Dear Bext,—How delusive 
are the flatteries of fortune. The 
aig ear par achege ng A 
us, beyond all our as brought 
no bs som to =y Ys cyt sé 
my unavailin s for your nce, 

I woul Seemuyuliote the cause 
unhappi Captai 


L225 8 
a 
£ g 
ee : 
ag 
Hie 
tf e 
Rae PF 


> 
a 


, and equal to all I 
‘or Vth “ pn =— 
is any doubt of the legac 
id, she should allow me rf 
im ; and if there is none, what 
: better ? In the meantime, we 
i t seeing the sights, but 


BEETLE 
crLe 


EEE 
oe 
‘i 
® 

: 


rning is a great draw- lega 


ends, however, next Sunday, and then 
the ladies, like the spring flowers, will 
wil 


” all in full gga I was with 
e ents at the opera on 

feat pad it far surpassed my of 
grandeur. But the singing was not 
ay never pm ved 
or the begin & §0 was 
downed with Ge vatine? te 


however, was loyely, but I must not 
say a word about the dancers, only 


. that the females behaved in a manner 


so shocking, that I could scarcely be- 
lieve it was possible for the delicacy of 
oe ead to ae They are, however, 

reigners, who are, you know, na- 
turally of a Beenilote cherke », Spe= 
play the French women, 

e have taken an elegant house in 
Baker Street, where we go on Mon- 
day next, and our own new i 
is to be home in the course of the 
week. All this, which has been done 


by the advice of Mrs Argent, gives 
my mother great uneasiness, in case 
any thing should yet happen to the 

er, however, who 
Fa than her, only 


cy. M 
knows the aw 
“4 


ty 
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fears, and 
a wonderful 
, that he is quite 

os la aye = 
letters, and giving charit- 
ecles I am soon to be no less 
another manner. 


father has 
‘2 60. 


a 
1] 


ay 
i =% 
fle 
STUEE 


tf 
Es 
iy 


= with 
usic, and the foreign 
I am not, however, to 
of the piano; Mrs A. 
it would take up more time 
ow afford ; but I am to be 
my singing, and she is to 
apo bay taught nn 

an hour to, pgp lla 
influence to persuade 
it to me, although he 
upils for re Reeiecsionrene 

g to families of dis- 


i 


4 
oy 
Fe 


FF 
i 


had a to be 
ember of rate and 
eels Argent to speak to my 
about it, but neither he nor my 
‘mother would hear of such a thin 
which T-was very sorry for, as it would 
| have been so convenient to me for get- 
ting franks ; and I wonder my mother 
did not think of that, as she grudges 
ms so much as the price of post- 
eeecially nothing do I grudge so little, 
when f is for a letter from 
ana y do you not write me often- 
4 tell me what is sayin yon | 
etl cularly by that spite: 
Glibbans, who never pes Hy oes hear 


I do not like Miss Argent so well 
on aequaintance as I did at first, not 
that she is not a very fine lassie, but 
pd peas ose byehiphaca an 

piano—because she can ev 
sort of music at. the first 3 , 
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of a modest young lady might have 
been better ecadaciad. 7 * en 

Through the civility of the 
we have been introduced to ‘a’ 
number of families, and beet mitch 
invited, but all the parties are so cere. 
monious, that I am never at my ease, 
which my brother says is owfng to my 
rustic education, which I cannot - 
derstand ; for, although the people are 
finer dressed, and the dinners and 
rooms grander than what I Have seen, 
either at eh or Ki 
company are no wiser; and TI “tive 
not met with a single literary ae 
ter among them. And what ‘ard’ 
dies and gentlemen without mind , but 
. welerreme mp a) is to ‘mind’ as 

one that I am at posed. 
the p homnags of diffidence. 4 by 
naintance of thie ita] ents are 
hot of ‘the t circle, and We hav 
an invitation toa route from the’ -e 
tess of J****y, in. consequent 
meeting her with them. ot 
charming .woman, and I’ 
oa pleasure... Miss. A ent FY toe 
owever, she is ignorant presum- 
ing ; but how is it possible that she ‘can 
be so, as she was an Earl's datighter, 
and bred up for distinction. Miss Ar« 
gent may be presuming, but a Coun. 
tess is necessarily above that, at least 
it would only become a Dutchess or 
Marchioness to say so. This, liow- 
ever, is not the only occasion in which 
I have seen the detractive disposition 
of that young lady, who, with all’ her 
simplicity of manners and great ace 
complishments, is, you will perceive, 
ust like ourselves, rustic as she doubt« 
be thinks our breeding has beeti. 

I have observed that nobody in 
London inquires about who another is, 
and that in company every one is treate 
ed on an equality—unless when there 
is some remarkable personal peculiari- 
ty, so that one ly knows nothing 
of those whom one meets. But my 

is full, and I must not take ans 

Pa aa Ping as my mother has a letter 

to send in the same frank to, Miss 

Mally Glencairn. Believe mé, ever 
affectionately, yours, 

RacueEL Paincie. 


“tthe these ladies knew not very well what to make of this letter. “They 


thought there was a change in 
ter ; and Miss Isabella 


Rachel’s ideas, and that it was not for the bet 
, with a sentiment of sincere sorrow, that 


of fortune seemed to have brought out, some unamiable traits in Bs 


character, that, 


had she not been exposed 


posed to the ‘yb s an 
temptations of the great world, would have slumbered, _unfelt by cls 
unknown to her friends. 














1820} 


Mrs Glibbans declared tat wed « Wiking ob 


of London was: bri forth 


ad spt ae from the rk ofthe ee In the 


her letter, of which we subjoin 
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original sin,’ which the ini 


of summer causes the rosin 
meantime, Miss Mally had 


as the 
a copy. 


Letter XX. 


Mrs Pringle to Miss Mally Glencairn. 


. Drak Miss Matty,—I 
stand in need of your advise 
sel at this time. The doctor's 


y 
coun- 


affair 


PE 


gS EFF 


ear ; but we have ing, 
jealouse, that if things go on at this 
rate, there will be nothing to get, and 
what will become of us then, after all 
the trubble and outlay that we have 
oy pot too by this coming to Lon- 
nm. 


Howsomever, this is the black side 
of the story ; for Mr Charles Argent, 
in a jocose ways proeveet to  odg-v 
drew made a Parliament member for 
three thousand ds, which he said 

was cheap, and surely he would not 
have thought of such a thing, had he 
not known that Andrew would have 
the money to pay for’t ; and, over and 
above this, Mrs Argent has been re- 
-y,,mmending Captain Sabre to me for 
Hache, and | she says he is a stated 


ga lil t 









a I with two thousand unds 
ca al i es ete fin rely 
oj )58be qd ; nl “Rach 8 ma’ 

~ foe ah egos nd alin 
.,, from h of what Rachel’s to‘ 


get. "Bue I have ‘told her that we 
would think, of nothing of the sort till 
the counts war settled, which she may 
-» tell to her gudeman, and if he approves 


’ 9 match, it will make him’ hasten on’ 


i » the settlement, for really Iam grow- 
, ,Ang‘tired of this London, whar I aim 
his $5 like a fish out of the water. The 
nglishers are sae obstinate in’ their 
own way, that I can get them to do 

1 





by 
a 
i 
ali 


iL 


; 


doctor has been, and was asked to 
pray, and did it with great effec, which 
as made him so up in the buckle, 


that he does nothing but go to bible 


pay ie and mishonary meeti 
and cherity sarmons, which cost a 
of money. 


But what concarns riltinore than 
all is, that the temptations of: this va- 
nity fair have turnt the head of An- 
drew, and he has bought two horses, 
with an English man-servan, which 

ou know is an eating mioth. But 
ow he payt for them, and whar he is 

to keep them, is past’ the compass of 
my understanding.::Ihshort, ‘if the 

, by does not'cast np soon, I see no~ 
left ‘for'us’but'to leave the world 
he ‘to!you' all! for myaheart 
en-and E that 


the’ Cortial ‘hatind-madeus idees, 
‘but’ only given’ usa cleam:soom like 
: Miss Jenny: Mad¢bride, although it had 
been no more; for, my dear Miss 
Mally, it does not doo for a woman of 
my time-of life:to be taken out of her 
element, and, instead of looking after 
her family ‘with a thtifty .eye,,;to be 
sitting dressed all day seeing: the mo- 
ney flyingtike sclate stanes,). But 
what '¥ have: to’ tell iswase:than all 


» ase 
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D of Eezeony and if there’ wes, the Ee 
there was 

lishers no nothi about inni 

months, no less thane hundred In short, Miss y, Lam driven 

ich i mentit, and I wish I could get the 
of the doctor’s whole stipeid doctor to come home with me to our 
the meal is twenty-pence the manse, and leave all to Andrew and 
Rachel, with kurators ; but as I said, 
he’s as mickle byé himself as ony bo- 


if 
bi 
255 
it 
ul 
raf 


rhe 
; 
; 
: 
: 
F 


The 
Hi 
el; 
10 

tf 
oe: 
A 
5 
E 
E 
g 
= 
E 
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Miss Mally, your sinsare friend, 

dreadful to think, there being no such Janet Paincus. 
Miss Mally sighed as she concluded, and said, riches do’ not always bring 
appi vaegh ove Mrs Pringle would ‘have been far better looking after her 
;and her butter, ee her lasses at their wark, than with all this 
grandeur. “ Ah!” added Mrs Glibbans, “‘ she’s now 4 tev- 
truth—she’s now 4 testifyer ; happy it will be for her if she’s en 

to make a sanctified use of the disperisation.” 


eo i 








THE ELDER. 


I. 
Or old, in Scottish land, a Sire there lived, 
Whose toil in youth hai stores ptepared for age, 
Who now from tare, though scarce from toil reprieved, 
y thoughts an easier war coukl wage, 

children ed songs cing ent d 
Hi wn, t emp. round, 
OE steeretn veils thks Surints testes econ ¥ 
And he, though scarce by need to labour 5 
ét loved to tend his team, and till the fruitful ground. 


It. 
Da Rape  saners bi be tit was placed, 
In cultured holm, ‘mid furze-surfounded scene, 
Where isles of corn were gained from Alpine waste, 


© sought the where sweetest daisies grow, 
the while, along that sotuital’s brow. 
111 

Sense, eet Sema, | 

ts charins the dwellers, not s 

romano searve Sefitting aeemed, : 

To grace the booming wis that hed around ; 
all within to antique modes was bound 

The Hearth ausid the centtal oor wes placed, 

Where sire and sons might sit in circle round ; 

And up the spacious vent, with wicker braced, 

Might grandehild mark each zenith star that passed. 


om 











The Bilder. . 


serena aan 
Or tulipe bright is tly garden 
Or tulips bright in 
Whose flo yar nih 
Ori, for ma, bie 
Here oe n non arel ee mabers ey 
e lo see 
The blackbirds peck her eae ainetir meinen 


; To fairy lake was thee a streamlat. 
P banks were bright purest D 
And here waen dine. bes Srignes se arnt gee, 
housewife’s webs were bleaching seen. 
From seed to eloth that atl her eae had been 
ere, too, maid betrothed might stranger v 
In satin snood and kilted kirtle clean, . 
Het ke ber cau a of lilied hue, 
Pure like her ho pasteied annites tains 






































supply, 


>: 


Vie 
A , on airy knoll, his stacks were seen, 
Y-thutchod with basco, with twisted sedges bound ; 
And garden here was stretched in chequered green, 
With ranks of leafy trees protected round ; 
And here his leisure hours employment found— 
To tend the sunny hives, the soil to feed, 
For various. plants. to fit the equal 
To trim the walk, to root the envious weed, 

Or rill, by sedges choked, in purer stream to lead. 


vil. 
Here, too, on Sunday morn, in 
Where branching gm y dew ig ( wy artes nina, 
He loved to sit: where 
The humming bees, with jee gy tieeton ns plemsed, 
Like hymn 5 eo distant church, innumerous praised 


The God to whom his m mye ge 
And here, at times, from wee pS ie 


Around his knee, yed, 
Or glad Tine ts youl anna ae 


Vill 
This t’s cair fame the Eldet’s change had won, 
ine his equal life such trust approved— 
By haughtiest | wealth an indepensloas known, 
By poorest toil as fellew-labourer loved ; 
His praise was dear to all ; if he reproved, 
Nor frowned the rich, nor jealous railed the ¢ 
From him whose life in equal toils has 
Will poverty severest truths endure, —- 
And who, nor needs nor fears, with wealth shall chide secure. 


The reverend man my vattler years have seen, 
On Sunday morn the me grr gate beside, 
tae a porch, with ivy mantled green, 
‘There stood abe Rats ier, al uae te 
The catering pes iad thor friendly mite 
e 
From his opp > nem Solighe : 
rom eye 
Received, of charity “ twice blessed,” sod,” of kindness done aright. 








{ Rel 


ary 
I’ve seen him, too, at times the boon divide, 
Are bere ett rere j 

et few were those, I wot, whom kindred’s pride 
To general pity careless then resigned— 


find, 
(While smaller farms free th’ enriching soil) _ 
Some kind relation near, whose wealth relieved his coil. 


: 
F 
E 


rung, 
‘Was hushed ; when forth from busiest sheds around, 
i e eager tradesmen flung, 
To drink the breeze of heaven in joyous throng, 
And pleasure seek in healthful change of toil : 
Some feed their cherished cows ; with hatchet strong 
Some fuel-store. ; in softer moil 
Some prop the pea, and court the genial soil. 


xIv. 

And some, when now those leisure cares are done, 
Beneath some elm on western slope convene, 
Where name-carved bench is placed for evening sun, 
There many a. xustic theme consumes the ¢’eny. + 
And all of ill-or gooth:that peasants feel <i) ovo: bu 
From lawe andi wars and kings is heard between 9 ../ 
Some tell sheir, wrongs, the eatse would some-reveal, 

And some, sagacious' more,-propound. the means-to:heal. .., 

xv. 


And here the Elder too might oft be found, 


swore ye ule Here loved at-eve-to:list the eager theme, wideien sf * 
oe ee ew round, 1 ¢ vd boweg 
a cast on “ ruling joys whispered ‘blame ; (OMISTS 
“Could oft, hth ook reveal; allay the flame: + ytd 
'“" Of vexed complaint: his glance, apres aii ne 


a ihe reg dar e young declaimer’s airy 
: 58 , those . . toads, i ired 
br eis ts hr many. ti 


experience tired. 


? 

















The Elder. 601 
gua a) 
ary blic 3 pinch eee: vey 
not: i te 
Lad teach Mie bostiners to village ring, »)) 
That meets to tell the rustic businesso'er.. « - 
And themes of home... Their fond attention more 
Was won (while yet such kindred theme was given) 
While Elder scanned th’ assembled preachers’ lore, 
Whose rival eloquence had fondly striven... 
To win the hearts of men, and deck the-rites of heaven.” 
xvi P 
They loved to hear how ’mid some mountain dell 
Where emerald grass with pearly daisies'shone; 
And blooming futze diffused its fragrant smell, 
While o’er some hg imerara grove om hillock lone ~' 
By ancient church the wandering eye was won— —* 
How mingling here with breeze’s fading sound, 
Was h in cadence mild, like hermit’s tone, 
The preacher’s voice ; and how innumerous round 
Delighted hearers sat, in fond attention. wound. 


xvVill. 
How there.that preacher stood, like him of old, ° 
Who, ’mid.the wilds of Judah’s desart:plain,, 7 
To gathering thousands awful warning told... 4 
Of high Messiah’s dread approaching reign ; .- . ‘ 
How there, like him he poured his eager strain... ; 
*Mid lonely dell of far sequestered height, © ,, “4 
Repentant hearts for christain life to gain, ip 
And trembling souls to fit for awful rite, ° 
Where Saviour’s dying love bursts full on mortal sight. 


xix. 
When rose their choral hymn’s aerial tide, 
How sweet the mellowed sound apart to hear, 
Beneath some mountain grove’s o ershadowing side, 
Like songs of Eden poured on Adam’s ear 
From groves where angels walked ; while, listening near, 
By hillock green, young wedded pair was seen, | 
Who soothed, with fond caress, their infant’s tear, 
Lest childish wail invade the listening scene, 
And break those sounds of praise where angels heark to men. 


xx. 

Such theme the peasant loved: such scene sublime — 
PR we kbary hep ba i to sée, 
And recollections fond of earliest 





of their leisure hours. It were to be wished that ridicule 
curing real abuses, ia it'was here in removing both the abide’ and 


v39S 


ig abused. 
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snatters, which the ulce abolition of alf festivals fe paat a 
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neighb'ring cot, where, lov’d and weleome guest, 
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their mirth, the old ener 
ir honoured guest conspire, 
ring, gleams bright their bickering fire. 
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in all its sincere, 

his brethren’s passions wroth ; 
Their sufferings just in pati taught to bear, 

Or shewod by rightful peth to reach their ruler’s car. 


XXIV. 
Even she, that maid, prema peasy? youthfel roast 
Consumption’s serpent were firmly wound, 
Whose feverish heart each visit now pe Rots 
While shrunk her startled ear from every sound, 
The Elder's converse still delightful found ; 
‘While he, to win her ear, would cheerful tell 
Of evenings spent her ts’ hearth around, 
Where friend to friend was joined in social spell : 
Then led her thoughts from earth on bliss supreme to dwell. 


xxv. 


How different he, the haughty , sent 

Amid this humble flock ‘the Word” to preach ! 
Who ne’er within ‘such humble threshold went, 
Save pi wp task) some stern advice to teach, 

Or, called perchance, at death's impending breach : 
Can dying men of such regard the care, 

Whose tardy steps with death the port but reach? 


A signal known, his visit despair, 
Alarms the feverish heart, sD thought bewilders there. 
XXvVL 


When reapers keen on harvest fields were_met, 
This wight for many an useful deed was loved : 


E 
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limb his ready skill could set, 
wound from sickle rough his salve removed ; 
Whene’er wet pee rh mirth too freely reved, 
little word from him its flight restrained ; 
blushing, half that flight approved, 


t, 
Yet. blessed his care for purer mirth regained, 
And youth in freedom met—thus age preserved unstained. 
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At Harvenpiuigtiodslosiel tee viele Ginanys 

Where master’s welcome servants’ cares 

Where met the youth in-mutual kindness 

Who late in rival strength had eager toiled: - 

When down the dance the maiden grateful-smiled — 

On him whose care her harvest’s toil-had eased ; 

When rustic mirth flung round in anties wild, 


And youth from yearly toils released, 
While age sat g e near, like guardian angel pleased. - 
eons srr 


And much he wont th’ ungenerous pride to blame 
Of masters stern, to mushroom riches grown, 
Who thus to mix with labour deemed it shame, 
And gave for wonted feast the sordid boon’; 
*Twixt youth and age the bait for discord sown 
That neither pleased, and both with strife defiled ; 
For careful age will hoard the pittance thrown, 
And youth, of age’s decent care despoiled, 
Will seek unsanctioned gis h to sinful joys beguiled.* 


With bitterest smile the Elder oft would list, 

When men of wealth, in piteous mood, 

Of nts now depraved, of virtues. ceased, 

And rural manners old, with vice distained, 

And schemes of pride where simplest order 

Alas! themselves the cause ! their wtasiiteieee 

To mix with lowlier toil has long disdained 

Each jealous rank repels each rank below, - 
Familiar guardian once, a stern aa. Se now. 


How far the ill descends I the the farmer’s hall, 
Where lived the servants once, beneath the care 
of aetgnd nr poe friend, Favs gor of ing the, 
Is and lost ; reigns un 
And forth to cheerless fath aedt servants 
—_ hasty méss mas pesca alone to snatch, 
And meet — every youthful 
While mas wprecenpete A peg sow prt 
But fires their rival pride, cohen chat rE a7 


Yet why in bitter words thus speak severe? » 
Thus ne'er the Elder's voice soeabii handily dhdde- 


Oft stubborn vice would draw his secret teary. 6 )), wi! 
And oft his care would i tion hides 566 onl) ise 
Lest stern reproof might pune a mapenae hi tie ey 
And shut Fyne angry ear to all 


By kindness still he loved pray ny ye ae 
On sad remorse ‘would careful ne’er.encroach, 
And jealous pride could lull, Ly, yet waken ieee 


As through the western pane of mountain ot, 

Where maiden sings and plies her evening wheel, 

r= ve Se is ~ raylet shot, satied 

Where child pursues the atoms’ glittering: aw 

, And grand-dame loves the sunny warmth to.fedlis» « aud’ 

While sparkling light the beamy a pep 

1 bcasow ban 

i senshi 








* It has of late been customary to discountenance the old Sacitnia' festivities of 
: harvest home, &c. under'pretence of economy; which od ondbilpnad lm dojocanaabl 
viviality among the lower classes, to sek for other, and» 
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Fhe Elder. 


On all ~_ ese ed care would fain ee 
-And o’er her y shelves resplendent Ws, 
And playfal pleases still, while every speck it shews ; 


XXXII. 
Thus playful still his kind reproof was shed, 
Thus unoffending every fault could shew :— 
Nor less to generous deeds his precepts led ; 
As when at dawn from orchard’s blooming bough 
Some feathered songster’s notes melodious flow, 
And moaging, meld awake to cheerful toil, 
Who trims her parent’s cot ere forth she go, 
To milk her cows or join the harvest’s moil ;—— 
Thus he to deeds of worth, the heart could wakening wile. 
XXXIV. 
No words sarcastic e’er defiled his tongue, 
Those poisoned arrows shot by amb pride ; 
Such oft in sly rebuke the heart have stung, 
Oft driven the penitent his faults to hide, 
But wanderer ne’er regained to virtue’s side ; 
From lily fallen he dried remorseful shower, 
Nor let the worm despair beneath it bide ; 
And oft with kindly touch revived the flower 
That cold neglect or scorn had thrown to vice’s power. 
XXXV. 
No angry satire guided e’er his speech 
On. class of men a general blame to throw-— 
Of kings or mobs, or good or ill to teach :-— 
For men, he said, in common frailty grow, 
By weal corrupted some, and some by woe ; 
Aes mid some rocky cavern’s rey hall, 
ere stalagmitic veins exuding flow, 
Wild shapes arise as drops incessant fall, 
Thus men unconscious change, thus custom works on all. 
XXXVI. 
Such truths the Elder tanght ; but most he loved 
Of wayward youth the devious paths to guide ; 
Their generous warmth to duteous deeds he moved, 
And lured their pride of heart to virtue’s side : 
And many a wanderer bears his memory wide, 
Thro’ distant lands where Scotia’s sons are loved, 
And tells on Indian shore with — pride, 
How first the Elder’s praise, to deeds approved, 
Amid his native hills, his youthful bosom moved. 
XXXVII. 
But if from roamings far such wanderer come, 
And bend his path the Elder’s cot to find ; 
Alas! no more is there the sage’s home ; 
Along the hill all lonely sweeps the wind, 
Nor mark is there of social humankind ; 
Of scattered sheep is heard the tinkling bell, 
And shivering lad is there, by rock reclined, 
To watch his flock, that seeks on desert fell, 
Some spot of greener sward, or kindlier sheltered dell. 
XXXVIII. 
That shepherd points afar the sacred ground, 
Where now the Elder sleeps in silent grave ; 
And leaves his flock, to guide the wanderer round 
The site, where once the cot its shelter gave ; 
Where now some lonely trees their branches wave, 
’ Sole remnant left of all that there had been,— 
Which he who crushed the rest had dei to save, 
To deek, perchance like ancient tomb, the scene, 
To wanderer’s grieving heart, memorial sad I ween. 
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EXTRACTS FROM THE “ HISTORIA MAJOR” OF MATHEW PARIS, MONK OF 
ST ALBANS. fil 
(Continued from vol. vi. p. 276.) 


Adventures of King Richard 1st, on his return from Palestine. 


phate el mee a oo 1192, the 
rightly, dis every thin 
i of, King Ri 8 
with fis queen, his sister Jane, Queen 


when they touched the 

to the shore al- 
with the destruction of 
ips, and the loss of their trea- 
sures, and but few gained the port 
destined for their . Those who 


; 


punish the deserters from the cross ; 
seiaing belive he eseoanpidhoeat of 
e accomplishment o 
their pilgrimage was displeasing to the 
3; who had decreed that they 
should in the Holy Land, sub- 
duing their enemies for them, and de- 
livering to them that land for which 
they had undertaken so grievous a 
pilgrimage; for on the feast of Quad- 
following their departure, Sa- 
in, the invader of Christendom and 
of the Holy Land, finished his accursed 
life by a miserable death; and had 
they been present, they might easily 
have recovered the country, during 
the ~~ and disputes maintained 
b > sons -s hbours of . 
Saladin for the possession 0: 
_ IL—As to King Richard, he hav- 
ng with several of his followers, been 
ected for six weeks by grievous 
storms at sea, and as he approached 
the coast of Barbary, (being three 
days’ sail distant from Marseilles) hav- 
ing heard the growing rumour, that 
the court de S. Gilles and the other 
through whose territories he 
to » had, with one accord, 
ired against him, and laid snares 
for him, determined to return to Eng- 
land by way of Germany, in disguise. 
And having his course ac- 


: 


«ordingly, landed with a few of his 
followers, namely, Baldwin de Be- 
thun, and Master Philip, his clerk, 


and Anselm, -his chaplain, and -2 
few Templars, at a certain sea-port 
in the tertitory of Sclavonia, by 
name Zara; and sending forthwith a 
messenger to the neafest castle, de- 
manded a safe conduct and undisturb- 
ed passage from the lord of the 
vince. The king, on his passage, 
bought three precious stones, namely, 
carbuncles, vulgarly called rubies, of 
a certain Pisan, for 900 byzants; one 
of which, set in a golden ring, he sent 
to the lord of the castle by the afore- 
said messenger, who being asked by 
the said lord, what persons they were 
oe ———e safe conduct, answere 
, that they were pilgrims returning 
from J em ; and being asked their 
names, he replied, * one of them is 
called Baldwin de Bethun, the other 
Hugh, a merchant, who also hath sent 
you this ring ;” but he, having inspect~ 
ed it for some time, said, ‘* his name 
is not Hugh, but King Richard ;” and 
added, “ although I have sworn to lay 
violent hands on all pilgrims who re~ 
turn from those parts, and not to re+ 
ceive any presents from them, yet, re= 
being had both to the value of 
the gift and the giver, in that he hath 
so much honoured me, who am un« 
known to him, I both return the jewel, 
and give him license to depart.” The 
messenger on his return related these 
things to the king, who, with his com+ 


panions, whiny 4 ht some horses, 
departed from the city in secret, and 
proceeded some way undisturbed. But 
the aforesaid lord had privately sent a 
aicht ee = ral brother, that he 
might seize the king in passing through 
his territory, which lay a hie road. 
At which territory, when the king had 
arrived, and had entered the city where 
the brother of the aforesaid lord was 
lying in wait for him, the latter im- 
mediately called to him one of his 
most faithful adherents, of Norman 
parentage, by name Roger de Argen- 
ton, (who remained with him 
twenty years, and had given his niece 
in marriage to him,) and ordered him 
diligently to examine the houses where 
those pilgrims might sojourn, and, if 

ible, to diseover the king either by 
te ek, or by. any other .token; 
promising him half the city for a re« 








— 
ngs 
pilgrims, at length found him 
whom he sought, who for-a long time 
would not discover himself to him, 
but at length, forced by the im - 
' exa- 
“miner, confessed who he was. He, 
urging him with many tears to make 
instant escape, furnished him with an 
‘excellent horse for the purpose, and 
en returning to his master, told him 
_ that the rt of the king’s arrival 
‘was but an idle rumour ; and that it 
‘was only Baldwin de Bethun and his 
3, who were returning from 
ilgr 3, whereat his lord being 
seized.” But th king eine to 
- But the ki ing se- 
cretly with William de Stagro (le la 
Pole?) and a slave, who understood 
n, continued on his road with- 
out food for the of three days and 
7 nights, en, being compelled 
he turned himself towards 
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was at that time abiding. 
«—King Richard being thus com- 
necessity, sent his slave to 
[ place of the city to buy 
food to satisfy their hunger. The 
becthe | Kes rene market- 
with a pompous 
ty demeanour, and dealing 
byzants somewhat too large- 
ly, was apprehended by the citizens, 
nd commanded to give an account of 
. He answered, that he was 
slave of a certain rich merchant, 
who would reach the city within the 
space of three days ; and being there- 
» he returned to the 
Kain his private abode, and exhort- 
ed hi OO rn Sees incmenty, ror 
paoarmanhedheppraes. But theking, 
after his sufferings on the sea, was re- 
solved to rest a few days in that city. 
Meanwhile, as the aforesaid slave was 
often in the market-place going back- 
wards and forwards, it «roe that, 
on the festival of St Thomas the 
he chanced incautiously to 
ther the king’s tablets under 
erat ene ees 
im to be a end- 
Di tortured him in Bvteo snoden, 
that they would cut out 
unless he immediately con- 


Ei 


un 
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it 


fessed who was truly his master. At 
length, being compelled by the force 
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. [Sepe. 
of his torments, he informed them of 
the whole truth ; whereof having’ itn. 
mediately apprised the duke, he order- 
ed the king’s lodgings to be surround. 


ed, and himself mptorily sum- 
moned to make his surrender. The 
King; nevertheless, remained untertifi- 
ed by the host of Barbarians against 
him ; but being aware that his valour 
would not long prevail against their 
force, commanded them to bring the 
duke, saying that he would render 
himself prisoner to him only. ‘The 
duke immediately approaching, the 
king marched out to meet him, and 
delivered up his sword to him, toge- 
ther with himself. The duke in great 
joy took him along with him im an 

onourable manner, and then commit. 
ted him to the custody of some: trust- 
worthy soldiers, who guarded him 
closely both day and night with drawn 
swords. The which lamentable mis- 
fortune is not to be supposed to have 
occurred without the peculiar judg- 
ment of God, although not manifest to 
us, whether it were to chastise’ the 
youthful errors of the king, or the sins 


‘of his subjects ; or that the same king 


might be recalled to penitence by be- 
ing deservedly punished for the-vio- 
lence with which he besieged his fleshly 
father, Henry, when lying on his sick- 
bed, in the city of Mans, with the as- 
sistance and counsel of the king of 
France. And although he did’ ‘not 
actually slay him with the sword, yet, 
by frequent assaults, he forced’ him to 
leave that place ; all which things, be- 
yond doubt, contributed to his death. 
IV. During the year of our’ Lord 
1193, King Richard remained ‘in’the 
custody of the Duke of Austriay who 
sold him to Henry, Emperor of: the 
Romans, for sixty thousand pounds of 
silver, after the measure of — 
The emperor, on receiving him (which 
was the third week after PalmsSun- 
day), ordered him to be placed in ¢lose 
custody ; and for the purpose of'ob- 
taining from him an unreasonable sum 
of money for ransom, he ordered him 
to be carried into the land of the Tri 
balli, out of whose prisons no one who 
had entered was ever known to return 
—of whom Aristotle speaks in his fifth 
book, saying, “ It is reckoned*right 
to slay one’s father among the Tribal- 
li ;” and of whom elsewhere it is writ« 
ten, 
** Sunt loca, sunt gentes, quibus est mactare 
parentes.” 4 

















1620.7] 
In this confinement he never was al- 
lowed to rest, except under the cus- 
tody of a multitude of soldiers and at- 
tendants, some of whom accompanied 
him night and day with drawn swords. 
A body of guards surrounded the bed 
of the king, and did not permit any of 
his followers to pass the night with 
him. Yet.none of these things could 
in the least degree disturb the counte- 
nance of that most serene prince ; and 
he ever appeared both cheerful and 
free in words—bold and daring in 
deeds—as the time, ise, . occasion 
uired. How many jokes he passed 
“ his guards—how often he derided 
them when intoxicated—how often he 
measured his own strength with that 
of such gigantic forms—I leave to 
others to relate. 
V. The emperor, displaying an 
and implacable disposition to- 
me the king, would never demean 
himself so far as to call him into his 
— or to converse with him ; 
t, erring many grievous accusa- 
tions against him and his people, he 
various calumnies respecting 
- But at length, through the me- 
diation of friends on both sides, espe- 
cially of the Abbot of Clugny, and 
William, the king’s chancellor; the 
em , having convoked his prelates, 
d -and counts, ordered the king to 
be brought before him, and accused 
him on various charges before them 
all.. In the first place, ponely, that 
by his counsel and assistance he had 
himself lost the kingdom of Sicily and 
Apulia, which descended to him, by 
hereditary right, after the death of 
William its king: to gain which he 
had procured a large army, by means 
of an infinitesum of money ; while he 
had also faithfully promised him as- 
sistance to wrest that kingdom from 
Tancred. He then accused _ con- 
cerning the king of Cyprus, who was 
united to him by warps © whom 
he had unjustly deprived of his king- 
dom and thrown into prison, and had 
by force made himselt’ master of his 
lands and treasures, and sold the island 
to a foreigner. He then brought a- 
inst him the death of his heir, the 
uis of Montferrat, who, through 
his machination and treachery, had 
been slain by the Persians; and, 
moreover, that he had suborned per- 
sons to assassinate his liege lord the 
king of France, to whom he had not 


preserved his faith pledged, as had 
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been solemnly agreed between -both 
in their common pi . He:al- 
so complained, he ordered 
the standard of his relation, the Duke 
of Austria, to be cast into the com- 
mon sewer, on account of their quar- 
rel at Joppa, and had every where dis- 
honoured those of the German nation 
in the Holy Land, in word and deed. 
To answer these, and other such ¢a- 
lumnies, the king was cited before,the 
emperor—whereon, standing . in. the 
midst of the assembly, he so well.and 
clearly replied to cath deste sepa- 
rately, so as to excite admiration and 
reverence in the minds of all men; 
and so as no farther suspicion of the 
things whereof he was accused remain- 
ed in the breasts of his hearers; and 
so clearly did he prove the truth,of 
his assertions by probable, ents, 
that he destroyed all those false. suspi- 
cions which were brought against 
him ; especially denying all manner 
of treachery, or contrivance, as to the 
death of any prince whatsoever ;; as- 
serting, that he was at all times ready 
to prove his innocence against such ac- 
cusation, as the emperor’s court. should 
think fit. And when. he had ;for a 


long time thus_ eloquently: pe 4 204 
himself before the emperor and; his 
harses the former crit the farce 
of his arguments, first having called 
him, then arose and Be him; 
and from that moment, began to,ac; 
more mildly towards him, and to; ] 
nour him with his familiarity. Ac+ 
cordingly, by the mediation. of, the 
friends of both parties, the treaty. was 
carried on for a long time for: the. ree 
demption of the king. At length they 
eed to this—that the emperor 
should receive 140,000 merks for the 
king’s ransom, according ,to the. mea- 
sure of Cologne—all which. he was to 
pay before he should be set at liberty. 
All the bishops, dukes, and barons of 
the empire, then promised upon oath, 
that as soon as the king had paid, the 
aforesaid sum, he should be permitted 
to return to his. kingdom. in . peace. 
The conditions of this; ment were 
promulgated in England, by. William, 
Bishop of Ely, chancellor of the king, 
who brought with, him, the king’s Jet- 
ter, and the golden ball of the emper- 
or ; and immediately, an edict .was 
published by the Koval Justiciaries, 
that all bishops, clerks, counts, and 
barons, and ail” abbeys and .priories, 
should contribute. the fourth, part of 
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The order of the Cistercians, 
which had hitherto been free from all 


[Sept. 
exactions, gave its whole stock of wool 
towards this loyal purpose. No church 
or order, no age or sex, was omitted’; 
but all were forced to contribute to- 
wards the liberation of Richard. 


Legend of the Wandering Jew. 


In 1228, the Metropolitan of Arme- 
jas, on his travels, arrived in Eng- 
land, and was in ted of many 
pom at a, em urches under 


other things, being asked as 
tothat (concerning whom there 
much among men), who was 
at the i the Lord, 
with him, and who yet 
a witness to the truth of the 
Christian religion, and whether he 
had ever seen or heard of him, se- 
riously affirmed the truth of such re- 
port; and a certain knight of An- 
tioch, in re br amr na his in- 
terpreter, who was nown to 
one of the abbot’s servants (by name 
Henry de Spi el), spoke in the 
French as ws: ‘* My master well 
knows that man, and a little before he 
to the west, the said Jo- 
ate at his table, whom he had of- 
ten seen and heard — And bee 
ing afterwards asked respecting what 
passed between our Lord Jesus Christ 
and the said Joseph, he answered 
thus: ‘“* In the time of the passion of 
Jesus Christ, when, having been taken 
by the Jews, he was brought before 
the Governor Pilate in the pretorium, 
to be judged by him, Pilate, finding 
cause of death in him, said to 
» * Do ye take him, and judge 
according to your own law.’ But 
Jews continued to clamour yet 
cauane © = dismissed pg 
to their petition, and de- 
livered to them Christ, that he might 
be crucified. While the Jews were 


HT 
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the 
Pilate, struck him on the back with 
his fist in a contemptuous manner, 
and, mocking him, said—‘ Go, Jesus, 
go’ quicker—why do you delay?’ 
Whereupon Jesus, looking back on 
him a severe countenance, said— 
* Igo, and thou shalt wait until I re- 
turn :’ it is said according to that say- 
ing-of the evangelist. Therefore, by 


the word of God, the aforesaid Carta- 
philus is still waiting, he having been 
aged about thirty years at the time of 

e passion of our Lord ; arid ever, as 
soon as he arrives at the age of an 
hundred, he is seized, as it were, with 
an incurable infirmity, and is ravished 
in a sort of ecstacy; and upon re. 
covering his senses, finds himself again 
returned back to the same age at 
which he was in the year when our 
Lord suffered—so that he may truly 
say with the Psalmist, ‘ My youth is 
renewed like that of an eagle.” When 
the Catholic faith increased, this same 
Cartaphilus was baptized by that Ana- 
nias who baptized Saint Paul, and was 
called Joseph. He frequently sojourns 
in either Armenia, and in other re- 
gions of the East, living among the 
bishops, and other heads of the 
church—a man of holy conversa« 
tion and piety, speaking little, and 
with circumspection—saying nothing, 
except when required by the bish- 
ops and holy men; and sometimes 
he relates concerning the things of 
antiquity, and the circumstances. of 
the passion and resurrection of Christ, 
and of the witnesses of the resurrection 
—those, namely, who arose with Christ 
from the grave, and went into the ho- 
ly city, and appeared to many. He 
also speaks concerning the apostles’ 
creed, and their division and ministry ; 
and this without any laughter or le« 
vity, or any sign of disbelief—being 
rather occupied by grief, and fear of 
the Lord, ever expecting the advent 
of Jesus Christ in fire, and the judg- 
ment of the world, and fearing lest, 
at the last trial, he should find him 
still angered against him whom he 
had provoked by derision. Many men 
come to him from the most distant 
parts of the world, rejoicing to see and 
converse with him—among whom, if 
there be any worthy, he briefly an- 
swered their questions. He refuses 
all presents that are offered to him, 
being content with moderate food and 
clothing ; and he places all his hope of 
safety in this, namely, that he sinned 
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ins , and that our Lord pray 
murderers, as unknowing what they 
did.; and that St Paul, also sinning in 
ignorance, nevertheless deserved par- 
don; as also Peter, who denied the 
Lord through frailty; while Judas, 


his Father might pardon his avarice 
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who through iniquity (that is, through: 

ice), betra’ the Lord, hanged 
himself, and, his bowels 

thus ended his wretched li 

hope of salvation. For these reasons 

only Cartaphilus hopes for salvation.” 


ft 


. Refutation of the Power of Mahomet to work Miracles. 


Mauomer confessed, with his own 
mouth, that he never had worked mi- 
racles, and never should work them, 
so that the miracles which the Sara- 
cens relate concerning him are to be 
reckoned false : for they assert that a 
wolf once met him on a journey, whom 
he put to flight by lifting up three fin- 
gers against him. They relate also 
concerning an ox, which once spoke 
with him: they say that a fig-tree, by 
his command, prostrated itself before 


him, and then advanced towards him; dead 


and that the moon was cleft by him 
into two parts and again joined to- 

r: also, that poison was once 
placed before him, which had been in- 
fused into the fiesh of a lamb, by a 
certain woman (by name Zeineb, 


daughter of Acharith, wife of Zelim, 
who was the son of Muzilum, a Jew), 

at the time when one of his come 
rades (by name Abara) was seated at 

table with him ; whereupon the lamb » 
spoke to Mahomet, saying, “ Take 

care not to eat of me, for I am poisone 
ed ;” whereupon the aforesaid Albara 
ate thereof and died. Rigune-yams 
after that day, Mahomet hi 

by poison, who, had he been a 
prophet, might have prayed for hi 

com a dy: bay to life ; 
or, at t, mig) ve guarded hima 
self and his companion, before-hand, 
against the poison, even as it is write 
ten that Elijah and Elisha did of ,eld,y 
saying, ‘‘ There is death in the pot.” 
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Fable concerning Christ's raising Japhet the Son of Noah. 


Manomet being questioned respect- 
ing Noah’s ark and the deluge, and 
the general extermination caused by 
it, whether these things were true, 
and to be believed according to the 
narration of Moses in Genesis, an- 
swered and said to his disciples, 
“ When the Lord Jesus was walking 
about the confines of Jerusalem preach- 
ing ; being asked by his disciples con- 
cerning the said deluge, he thus certi- 
fied the fact to their doubtful minds. 
Finding a piece of turf lying before 
him, he struck it with his foot, and 
said, ‘ Arise, Japhet, thou son of No~ 
ah! whereupon Japhet arose, spring- 
i al were, out ms gh : us 
of g aspect, » but sorely a- 
stonished. Jeans asked him wherefore 
he was affrighted, whereupon he an- 
swered and said, ‘ Lord, hearing the 
trumpet of thy voice, I feared, for I 
wr that I was called to the gene- 
ral judgment of the resurrection.’ 
Jesus answering, said to him, ‘ Fear 
not, for the hour of judgment (or re- 
surrection) is not yet come. But I 
have called thee from the grave that 
I 


thou, who wast in the ark with , 
father, mightest relate the whole 
repens it to _— by are here bya; 
standing. Japhet, therew taking : 
up the parable, thus peng rela- 
tion: * During the inundation of 
deluge, we were in the ark, (to wit 
the men apart, and the animals in 
stable, which was on one side of 
ark, and the hay and corn on 
other side. When four months 
elapsed, the ark began to shake, as. 
were tottering, and to lean tow 
that side in which the beasts, were, 
For the animals, accumulating .their..: 
ong. hl et ee 
the c u ' 
ly preponderated. One side RA ¢ 
ark, therefore, (namely, that ¥ a 
the 


bs 


| 


cert 


Fr 


contained the corn’) became eleva’ 
while the other (wherein were 


animals) was depressed in pespertars : 
so that we were in some danger, at 
feared greatly. Nox did we dare. to 
perform any thing vi moment without. 
first consulting the Lord. Having; 
therefore performed a sacrifice, with ,. 
prayer, the Lord was appeased, 























» we had done, a great sow issu-: 


ed forth out of on heap, and, by npr 
tering abroad that t quantity o 
filth, whereby the ark had aay 
overset, saved us. But, after a 
few the sow, having performed 
its duty, and being no longer service- 
able ‘to us, we judged it too unclean 
an ‘animal, and some’ amongst us 
SSarecrnat cies 
, an 
him ‘the instrument of our safety, we 
still s its presence, although 
uy In consequence of which 
Lord sent upon us the 
, chastisement : e sow, in 
orting, emitted from its nostrils a 
‘large famished mice, which, 
ring about the ark, destroyed (b 
mUbling) its beams, its tackle, and ail 
our provisions; and thus, this same 
sow, which was sought by us, and 
en to us, as a remedy, became 
through our transgression) a great 
cent 3 whilst we therefore repent- 
ikon bienepeet 
ion, the Lord being a c 
said. to us,. Ye have with you a lion 
-ratrike him on the forehead with a 
hammer, but not unto death, and he 
shall’ be-your deliverer ;’ whom, when 


J 


Extracts from Matthew Paris. 


CSept, 
we had so stricken, according to the 


command of the Lord, he roared a. 
loud, and, in ing, emitted out 
his mouth a cat, which pursued -the 
mice until it destroyed them, and 
freed the ark from that pest.. And to, 
the end that. you may not doubt the 
production of the sow from the dung 
of the men and camels, an evident ar- 
ment proves it: for the sow, in its 
interior parts, is assimilated unto man ; 
and, in its exterior parts, being a quads 
ruped, it does not differ much from 
the camel, and always delights in 
digging into, and scattering about, 
heaps of filth. And, that you may 
believe that the mice from 
the nostrils of the sow, ye may know 
that mice always delight in diggi 
and inhabiting holes in the earth, 
whence they are so called from the 
moisture of the earth (uw). And, 
that you may not call in question: the 
truth of the cat’s issuing from the 
mouth of the lion,. the cat is like the 
lion, and as one of the same family, in’ 
the form of its body, and in its dispo~ 
sition to prey and rapine. From 
thenceforth the ark was borne in safe« 
ty until the inundation ceased.’ "— 
These things Mahomet affirmed that 
Japhet related to Christ and his dise 
ciples when they inquired of him con- 
cerning the ark; but the same will 
appear to every man frivolous, and al« 
together differing from the truth. __. 
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SEMIHORZ BIOGRAPHICA. 


“a No I. 
To Christopher North, Esq. Edinburgh. 


Leighton Buzzard, 6th July, 1820. ‘ 


Since the affront which the “ Author of Waverley” put upon Captai 
ro Stee ths caer hy whieh he Boeatoed des papece tar ca 


The. 
relative 


singular discoveries of literary 


is founded, it has been hardly worth while to aver — , 
documents. Suffice it then, the 


necrologica which I herewith transmit to you, belonged to a detedsed 


end, who was a man of letters and industry. I shall henceforth designate 
him by the initials Q.Z.X.; and this notule quedam will be so subscribed ;-— 
not pledging myself, however, that such either were or were not the introduc- 
name, for I am bound to secrecy. I was not aware of his 


pin! Peer id i r : 
ambiti sonpnray benwre Rte Weinge cites tase sy pameenon; SESS mae 


ident that he was making collections for the completion and enlargement 
the soy A aug Britannica. Now, that the more valuable of his labours may 
not be from the world, I am content that the public should gratify a 


landable curiosity by seeing them in the pages of F ay  vrpemwog ; and I can 
oi 


assure you, it is the quality of veraciousness whi 


decides my choice in your 


? 








AT TRE eee, 













At TST ene, 
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favour, when there are so many vehicles of publicity*— nd + * 
F Sestatan cctdicie axial Mens t at wiy frie rummage’ évéty ‘accesidiiaa hase 
of printed or MS. information, and was indefatigable in personal research and 









stolary application, You will observe, from the various dates of his admini« 
, that my predecessor must have been years about the task he undertook. 
he method which he prescribed to himself will be very evident from the an- 
nexed example ; not that he was always so amply furnished with evidence, 
., sitice the main document in the present instance has all the value of autobiog~ 
raphy, being a letter from the individual herself, whose actions he helps to res- 
cue fom oblivion. Where no link is wanting, his digest always begins (ss 
below) with a summary, or table, of principal events, having a text of the 
cuments, either in print or manuscript, on which it is founded, as a colophon 
to the synopsis. en follow the contents of all the evidence alluded to, and 
in the order prescribed ; and all were fairly copied out by him. Among this 
immense mass of literary treasure, I do not find any one life thoroughly deve- 
ped. My friend appears to have past his time in accumulating materials and 
constructing a frame-work ; but he never set about the building itself. Pere 
haps, with all tenderness to his fame, it may be said, that his strong pias oie 
not lie in argument, nor had he any very perspicacious insight into the intri- 
cacies of character. Nevertheless, the subjoined specimen will demonstrate 
with what valuable accuracy he proceeded, and with what conscientiousness he 
ailmitted nothing into his collection which did not bear the stamp of authenti- 
city. Confidently, then, do I commit this proof of my friend’s travails in the 
cause of literature to the observation of a digirving Y peccand | and most happy 
am I to make you, Mr Christopher, the instrament of spreading Q.Z.X.’s ree 
nown: and I am, learned sir, in the cause of letters, your brother and servant 
to command, Gites MIpDLESTITCB. 
MRS WINIFRED CLINKER, ALIAS LLOYD, CI-DEVANT JENKINS. 
Syyopsis. Winifred, born of David and Martha Jenkins, 3d of November, 1730, 
(day of St Winifreda,) at Brambleton, Co. Monmouth—herded goats and knitted stock. 
ings till twelve—entered service of Mrs Tabitha Bramble, and remained in it till her 


eng eanaess to Mr Matthew L. commonly called Humphry > pari 
clerk of Brambleton—became a ar rtayig Ay died 1804, leaving two sons 
on tomb-stone, 84. f 
Documents. TYP. Adventures of Hum Clinker, 2 vols.. London. 1766.00: 
Walk through Monmouthshire, by the Rev. R. Plodder, M.A. 1 vol. Bath. 1802. 
MSS. Letters from Mrs Clinker, Mr Nichols, Mr Kirby, Certificate of birth and burial, 


and epitaph. (quorum quicque exemplar penes me. Q.Z.X-) 


[Here follow mere transcripts from a well-known work, with which our fae 
cetious countryman, Dr Smollett, long ago gratified, and still continues to grae 
tify, every man, woman, and child, in his Majesty’s dominions. We subjoin, 
however, our correspondent’s note. } 


I conceive that the autographs of the letters, which Smollett used in drawe 
ing up’ the biography of Mrs Clinker’s husband, are preserved among the 
** Bramble Papers,” wherever they may now happen to be. When he edited 
them, they were in the possession of the Rev. Jonathan’ Dustwich, sm 
by ee Now Smollett deserves thanks for having published 0) 
fai y, not correcting the spelling, as Ellis, Scott, and other 
editors have done. In fact, if this practice prevails, there will be no such ’ 
as what may be called idiosyncratic orthography. The lamented Q.Z.X. 7 
never alter a tittle when he transcribed a writing for publication. G.M. 











Extract from Plodder’s Walk through Monmouthshire, pp. 122, 122. 
[As the same objection of notoriety and popularity does by no means lie 
against this work, as against Smollett’s, we give the extract, even though it is’ - 
from a printed book.]} 





* Here Mr Middlestitch’s periods become very complimentary to us, but not very rele- 
vant to the topic in hand; so, though highly gratified, we must positively keep his dona- 
tion of bonbons to ourself. C, N. 

Vou, VII. é 41 
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———“ I descended a hill which af- 
forded me a view of Brambleton-Hall 
on another eminence ; it is now in the 

of a Mr Melford, but for- 
ly belonged to squire Matthew 
Bramble. Leaving it on the right, I 
went to the village of Brambleton, and 
there met with a curiosity. This was 
a widow Clinker, a little shrivelled old 
woman, with more smartness about 
her than the general run of cot 
have. She turned out to be the iden- 
tical Winifred Jenkins, whose part in 
the tour which goes under the name 
of the Adventures of Humphry Clink- 
er, is not the least amusing ; and in- 
deed, her | ical remarks there- 
in inserted are v= means tae 
able, though couched in singular phra- 
seology. I ascertained that er hesbend 
not establish in the neighbour- 
his more ennobling name of 
Matthew Lloyd, so was fain to be cal- 
led Clinker to his dying day, though 
he kept up a right to sign Matthew 


(Sept. 
Lloyd on formal occasions, as it pointe 
ed out his alliance by blood, even if it 
were not Ww affinity, to the great folks 


at the H The most edifying in. 
formation I obtained fom che old 
dame (who retained all the Abigail. 
propensity to be loquacious) was, that 
she found it more difficult, at her time 
of life, to walk to the Hall, which was 
on an ascent, than to return from it, 
which, by consequence, was on a down- 
hill road. She owned that she was in 
easy circumstances ; and shewed, with 
some pride, many articles of use and 
ornament, which Miss Lydia Melford 
on her at the time of her marriage. 
noticed an inlaid spinning wheel 
which had been kept in constant use, 
and which was one among these bridal 
presents; but the old lady evinced 
more satisfaction in parading before my 
eyes two or three trinkets of an anti- 
uated shape, and of which the use is 
Sinesk forgotten in the present day.” 


Letter from Mrs C. to Q.Z.X. 


S1z,-~I am groan very howld, and 
my mimmery is not so good as it have 
a ‘You aks me vare I vas born, 


and says you intend to cumpleat m 
bigrophagy, vich I hop oan vill, ie 
is von belonging to me, and 
pleas to lit me know what sort of a 
ink it is, and vether any boddy left 
to me by lecksy in thur vill. As 
ou minchin my burth, praps I should 
a sortofagut afore I can receve 
vich I can git from Pasin Heavens 
ayteen pins, thof I should be loth 
throe away my munney for wot is 
a wuth, so I shall wait for 
ancer fust. As to your hinkwir- 
about my life, that is anuther ma- 
» but Ile give you awl the settis- 
as I can. I heird as how 
yon mister Tubby Smallhat rit a print 
book all about my pore deer huzbeen, 
and I no as how he giv Molly Jones a 
nice inchey ankercher, spick and s 
nate, ah ener vid. Gouen.on 6 now 
groun, to let him hav the litters as I 
rit ven I was travailing vith our howld 


* f F 


8% 


ae 


Brambiltun, 19th Gully, 1799. 


master, mister matthu Brambil esk- 
wire. Mister Smallit called it a rum- 
mewnyrashun, but we calls it a anker- 
cher in Vales. I thot I ott to have 
had it, as I had all the trubbil of right- 
ing, but Molly maid the best of her 
market vile I vas avay, and vares the 
ankercher to this day a sunddays. 
I vas burn and bread vare | lives, sins 
you vant to know ; and I tented ninny 
gots vile I vas a yung think, til Mis- 
tress Tapifa Brambull tuck me to luck 
after her pulltree, and then I vaz Miss 
Lidcher Millfurt’s one made ; but ven 
I marred, I roes in the whirl for my 
pore deer Umfry Clinker, (thof his 
naim was, by rites, Mistir Mathew 
Loyd), was a sun of Esquewer Bram- 
bil, but not on the write side of the 
blenkit. The skwire vas verry kind 
to him, and maid him clarck, and giv 
us the cottidge I am living in stil, 
My pore man dide of a cuff he got 
from a hevvy shore saven ears agun 
last micklemace, and I liv upon ‘an 
anuaty which Mister Squeer Brampill 





* I am almost in doubt whether Mrs C. thoroughly understood the term biography, 
which cometh from two Greek words, lift, and to wrifgeenot that there is any reason to 
believe she held a different theory of its etymology. Q.Z,X. 











Se oat 








1820. ] 
left us, and I oanly spin a litil for 
m and rackwryhessian. My sun 

, who is marred, manges our 

* litil bit a land, and Jussuf is prentus- 
sed at Munmeth. Nin is mary’d, 
Pol izzent, but livs at the hall, and is 
lick to be huzkeeper ; and Jenny is 
di eed at Sqiar Owen’s farm, and 
the leaf lucks sweat u her, 80 
she will sun be pervaded for. I reck~ 
alex nothing more pettickler. So no 
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more at present from your humble 
sarvant, to commend, 
Winirrep CLInKkenr. 


Posecribb. Pleas dont forgit to let 
me know vot the big ru is that 
you say is to be finnicht for me, and 
it may cum a Rice, who is always 
carrion partials to Abberjenny, and 
after its cum, I’le send you a jar of 
unicum mad by my one biz. 


(eee 


‘ Extract of a Letter from John Nichols, Esq. F.A.S8. Lond. Rd. and Perth. 


* © * All that I can add to 
our store of information concerning 
W. Jenkins, relates to the shape of 
her monument alone, and this I de- 
rive from a contributor to the Gent. 
Mag. The curiosity of the tombstone 
is, that it is precisely after the same 
ttern as all the gravestones which 
ve been generally used in Wales for 
the last twe centuries, and differs in 
no ct whatever. This induced 
me to have an engraving made of it, 


which you will see in plate ccctvs. of 
Gent. Mag. between a view of the 
broad nibbed. pen, which, Sir Isaac 
Newton is supposed to have writ with, 
and a weapon found near an’ old farm~ 
house, and which finally proved to be an 
ancient sacrificial cultrum, although it 
has been not more irreverently than 
absurdly stigmatised as a modern pig 
knife. » bd 
I am, your's, &c. J. N: 


(I gather from the appearance of the above, that Q. Z. X. had written to 
Mr N. on other points also of a similar nature, and so Mr N. had probably 
satisfied him on many in the same letter, wherefore only a portion is here 
given, and the rest is distributed where the various parts tally with the sub 


jects of inquiry."——G. M.) 


ame 


Letter from Mr R. S. Kirby, of London-House Yard, St Pauls, Publisher of 
the Wonderful and Eccentric Museum. 


S1r,—I can’t say as how I know any 
thing about that there Mrs Winifred 
Jenkins, alias Clinker, alias Lloyd, as 
you ask about ; but suppose she was 
a swindler, as most of the women in 
my museum, who have aliases to their 
names, are no better than they should 
be. There is a life of the famous 
Henry Jenkins, who lived to be 169, 
(see vol. 5. p. —- and also a full and 
true account in vol 8d., how that Mery 
Jenkins, of Warminster, slept day and 
night for a month. Now, if this Wi- 
nifred is any kin to them, you are 
welcome to copy out any part of their 
lives—though, for doing so, it is only 
fair that you recommend my publica- 
tion (the Wonderful and Eccentric 
ae cuine 6 vols mm —" a 7th 
nearly y), to ikely to 
buy it. But indeed it is work ‘at 


London-Ho. Yard, 17 March, 1806. 


recommends itself, for it not only gives 
lives and true reports of all the most 
astonishing and notorious characters 
living or dead, but authentic portraits 
of many ; and indeed I do not scruple 
to say, that it is quite at the liead of 
all the works in the amazing liné. 
The Newgate Calendar sinks it, 
and is, besides, a compilation ; 
whereas, I admit nothing ungenteel. 
As for the pamphlets set forth by Mr 
Thomas Tegg, of Cheapside—a word 
is enough, when I say, that he indul- 
ges a fiction, sir—magnas est verity— 
I can assure you, that his measure- 
ments of the Eynesbury giant, and of 
Lady Morgan, the least woman in the 
world, were most incorrectly stated ; 
and his portrait of her ladyship was:a 
mere fancy likeness ; now, mine is done 
by the same artist, who was univer. 





*(W worthy friend, Mr Nichols, will be pleased, as we ourselves have been 
vthh Gur Gochapmbantieeaamiocdon: Toongh wets be quarteceniel i 4 


pur- 
great veneration for the Gentleman’s Magazine, which, for nearly a cen- 


tury, has been the repository of much that is valuable as well as interesting. C. N.] 




























































Van Butchell. It just come into 
my head, that there is a ph in 
the Life of Dr Katterfelto,* i my 
4th vol.,) which may perhaps relate 
to the Jenkins you desire to 
know about. It states, that the Dr’s 


ions were so marvellous, that 

were often frightened out of 

wits by them ; and eopecially, it 
happened to one Miss Jenkins, that 
she fainted away, and remained in a 
swoon five minutes; and when she 
came to herself, she said, ‘‘ Oh Doctor 
Flatterandkilltoo, you knows more 
than you should 1 I ever be mar« 
ried to Humphry ?” taking him for a 
fortune teller, as it should seem. This 
is all I know:—but if you should 
have any curious accounts of monsters, 
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sall allowed to have been so successful 
in John Dinely, and Mr Martin 


CSept. 


or of bigger or littler folks than com« 
mon, or can let me into the rights 
about the Sampford ghost, by shewing 
that it either was or was not a ghost» 
that pinched Sally, and beat Mr Chave, 
or any such like, I should be glad to 
treat with you for it—but a gratis 
communication is what many gentle« 
men are in the habit of making to the 
museum, and is thought more gentle- 
manlike. However, I am not unrea« 
sonable, nor above giving a proper con- 
sideration for any real original, extra- 
ordinary, and singularly surprising 
and incredible matters of fact, that are 
undoubtedly true. I am Sir, 
Your obedient humble Servant, 
R. S. K. 

P. S. Please to pay the postage of 
your letters, unless they contain an 
order for some copies of the museum. 


Certificate of Birth and Decease of W. C. 


Brambleton Co. Monmouth. 


12. Nov. 1730. Winifred, da. of David and Martha Jenkins. 
Burials. 6 Dec. 1804. Winifred, Widow of Matthew Lloyd. Aged 84. 
Truly extracted from the Registers, by me, 


Rice Evans, Curate. 


‘eee 


Inscription on her Tombstone in Brambleton Church-Yard. 
Here lies Winifred, 
The Wyfe of Humfry Clinker, who was 


Clark 


this Parrish. She 


Dyed, 3. of December, 1804. 


My dear Humphry Clinker, or rather, Matthew 
d—for that was your name—I am come again to you. 
We ys gas many years, but you fell asleep frst— 


But we 


wake at the same time, and rise from the dust. 





(®@ I presume that Dr K. is the same 


who is mentioned by a Mr William Cow- 


person 
per, in a of verses, called the Task, which was obligingly pointed out to me by 
a young » who hath a turn for poetry. He saith, there is 

Katterfelto, with his hair on end, 

At his own wonders wondering for his bread..G. M.) 








TRANSLATIONS FROM THE LESS FAMILIAR CLASSICS. 
No I. 


Propertius. 
CHRISTOPHER NORTH, ESQ. 

Dear S1r,—The following Elegies are the commencement of a short but se< 
lect series of translations from the less familiar classics. I begin with Proper- 
tius. This author has been unworthily treated. He is no doubt an unequal 
writer ; but he has been too exclusively neglected for his rival Tibullus, to 
whom, after all, he is not very inferior. Your acquaintance with the original 
will enable you at once to detect me in some trifling liberties of translation. 
Many of them, however, were not easy to be avoided, and all I trust are venial. 
=! am, &ec. &e. E: D. 




















Translations from the less Familiar Classics. 








ELEGY Ill. BOOK I 


Sue look’d as Ariadne, when she lay 
Beside the waves that traitor Theseus bore 
Far from her straining eyes and voice away, 
Lost in a trance of grief, upon the shore ; 


Or like Andromeda, when soft she slept, 
In safety, from the fatal rock unbound ;— 

Or like the wearied nymph, who light hath stept, 
The livelong day, first in the festive round. 


And bending o’er my Cynthia’s slumbers calm, 

Late from the joyous throng, and flush’d with wine,— 
I felt her breathe around a heav’nly balm, 

And borrow’d fragrance from her lips, for mine— 


One hand beneath her quiet head was plac’d, 

The other seem’d to shade her sleeping eyes,— 
And kneeling by the couch, in silent haste, 

Near and more near, I drank those fragrant sighs ; 


And then my flame those gentle breezes fann’d 

So high, and such deep draughts of bliss I drew, 
That fain I would have mov’d that guardian hand, 

To kiss the lips from whence they issued, too. dav 
mrtqnll 


But Love upon mine arm his finger laid, » cleiwe 


And fear fae the ie, Sm to rise— 
So, Argus-like, I gaz’d upon the maid, 
Till all my soul was living in mine eyes. 


And sportively the Chaplets from my head 

I took, that still were twin’d, forgotten, there,— 
** Roses to Roses,” inwardly I said, 

And hung them by her cheek, and in her hair. 


My lilies her soft-heaving bosom grace, 
see their snowy leaves—less white—expand ; 
I wreathe her slender arm, and fiow’rets place, 
Idly, in her unconscious sleeping hand :— 


And if, perchance, a deeper sigh she draws, { 
I stop and gaze on her more fixedly, 

And read her face, and image forth the cause os 5") 
Oh! can she dream—and dream of aught but me ? 4 As gal 


stay 2 


When lo! th’ admiring moon, with amorous rays, 
In sudden = gern thro’ the casement breaks, 
They kiss the lids where I dare hardly gaze, 
e opes her eyes, and murmurs as she wakes. 


** Ah! Ingrate art thou here? False one—but how— 
With riot flush’d, thy shameless orgies o’er ;— 

Nay, and methinks I scarce should see thee now 
Wast thou not exil’d from another door. 


* Let her, at least, enjoy oblivious rest, 
Who but to grief and vain regret must wake ; 
Cruel—wouldst thou forsake me quite, ’twere best, ‘ adi 
And scorn the heart thou only wait’st to break. rere 


* Long had the oy hovering sleep prepar’d — 
To lend my cares the cordial they require, 

But with the teazing spindles’ noise I scared, - 

Or charm’d him from his purpose with the lyre. sila 


» iz 
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* And still I watch’d, and wept, and thought of thee, 
And still upon my éoueh he would attend, 

Till in his gentle arms he folded me, t 
As if aware he was my only friend.” 





ELEGY XII. 


BOOK II. 


Wuatre’er the man, who first thy portrait drew, 
Oh, Love! his hand and eye were true, I deem ; 
And well thy moonstruck worshippers he knew, 


Who live in air, and perish 
ile plumes he gave, 


In happy hours, those 


in a dream. 


For truly is the God with sone Seager 6, 


Whose vot'ries are more restless 


n the wave, 


The common pastime of the wanton wind. 


With fatal grace that polish’d bow he bears, 
His arrows on a Gnossian quiver lie ; 


But, Parthian-like, they stri 


us unawares, 


And ere we know our enemy—we die. 
I felt his darts—e’en now I feel their stings, 


Too well my heart the way 


But, oh! in me the God hat 


ward Boy displays ; 
lost ag 4 


And leaden sorrow on my spirit weighs. 


Love, wilt thou ever lacerate my breast ? 
There are thy bpm who never yet obey’d— 


Strike them—an 


let my wearied bosom rest, 


Nor wage inglorious warfare with a shade. 


Oh! spare thy Bard—what 
Like him, ye cold and 


of the quire 
t soon must be, 


Shall sing thy triumphs? for his trembling Lyre 
Could hardly softer sound, e’en touch’d i+ thee. 





ELEGY XXVIII. BOOK It. 


O, FOOLS, with foolish hopes elate, 

Who seek to trace the paths of Fate, 

And stare into Phenician skies, 

To see if happy stars arisé ! 

For whether ye with Parthia war, 

Or cross the main, to Britain, far, 

By desert sand, or hostile bark, . 

Your deaths are blind, your fate is dark. 
Go '» Nor inqui ar doom, 
oan nor ehenes de tee may come ; 
Endure whate’er the pow’rs require, 

Be it or poison, steel, or fire. 
Alone, the boding lover sees 

The end—all of his destinies ; 

And meets, with no repining sigh, 

The chosen death that he shall die. 

All other perils he defies 

of foes or hostile skies ; 

His lov’d one only moves his mind ; 

Not stormy war nor stormy wind. 

E’en should he tread those ghastly shores, 
And hear that Phantom’s coming oars, 
His voice could snatch him from the wave, 
Pow’'rful or to destroy or save. 


ELEGY II. BOOK Itf, 


ORPHEUS, ’tis said, thy ancient lyre 
Could sooth the parched lion’s ire ; 

*Tis said that thy persuasive lays 

The listening waves would calm or raise. 


Amid the rocks the music crept, 

And from their stubborn base they leapt, 
And stood obedient to the call 
Around thy Thebes, a rocky wall. 
E’en Polypheme, thy song to hear 
Would G bend her ear, 

And bridle her impatient steeds, 

To listen to thy plaintive reeds.— 
When wine and Phebus aid the strain. 
Then, Cynthia, cafi I sing in vain ; 

Or is it such a wondrous thing 

That maids are melted when I sing ? 
No gold around my cornice gleams— 
No marble walls—no cedar beams— 
No orchard mine like forest wide— 
No gret with silver rill beside. 

But with the muses I rehearse 

The ah ic of my verse, 

And t Calliope inspi 

The music of my fremblin ig Wires. 
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Embalm’d in this my living line, The ponderous arm of Age shall.thrust— - 
Cynthia, ating nae > bbe, honours in the dust ; 
Reflected in as soft a song. And blachie ittamenston ie : 

, i The name the poets’ li give, 
oo ape hes crumbling touch of time, Amid the wal coos shot thes 
Nor fanes that emulate _ And all whereon breathe, that breath 


Nay, e’en our very tombs must die. 





ALEXANDER RESTORES TO ATHENS THE SPOILS CARRIED OFF BY XERKES. 


A Poem which obtained the Vice+Chancellor’s premium in 
Dublin, in February 1819. 


RalsE, Athens, raise thy loftiest tone ! 
Eastward the tempest cloud hath blown, 
Vengeance hung ly on its wing, 
Th fondle — Tune tg 
ry est trium: $ 
H aoe dat ay tiga 
er stately city sleeps, 
Above her towers exulting high, 


all her thousand states arise ; 
Arbela’s ed plai 


Oo name, 
The land that once has felt thy 
That loved thy light, but wept its clouding, 

can tell her joys’ dark shrouding ; 
But if, to cheer the night of sorrow, 
Memory a ray of thine should borrow, 


Fresh from the wreaths that freedom wovees 
This blessed her then, if that could be, 
If aught is blest that is not free. 


Trinity College, 


But did no voice exulting raise, 
To that high chief, the song of praise ? 
And did no strain exulting ri 
For Macedonia’s conquering ing ? 
be wide o claim wing hie High might, _ 

Preto winged his flight== 
Who Mra the foe those had won, 
Was there no shout for Philip’s son ? 
No warrior! what’s thy vaunted name ? 
What is thine high career of fame, 
From its first of bayhoos pete, 
Where valour failed and freedom died, 
Onward by wild ambition fired, 

Till Greece beneath its march expired ? 
Lt ee eo ee ey ae 
Is dearer than the rights they sold, 

In secret to their lord and king 
That foul unholy incense fling ; 

But let no slave exalt his voice 

Where hearts in glory’s trance rejoice ; 
O breathe not now her tyrant’s name— 
O wake not yet Athene’s shame ! 
Would that the hour when Xerxes’ ire 
Had wrapt her ancient walls in fire, 
pon tebe ene te Neienes 
And that been her last of days, 
Gone down in that bright shroud of glory, 
The loveliest wreck in story. 

Or when in exile forced to . 
Freedom their star, the waves their home, 
oy had slope 2 Nae mile 
Her sons in vi "s $i $ 
Or Cheronza’s fatal day, 

While fronting slavery’s dark array, 

Had seen them bravely, nobly, die, 
Bosom on weltering i 
Piling fair freedom’s breast-work high, 
Eve cu Oe emt mele 
o languish life in captive chain, 
Or vassals wield a freeman’s sword 
Beneath a Macedonian lord. 


Such oo wg Greece; theugh conquered, 
Some pride, some virtue yet remained 3 
And as the sun, when down he glides 
Behind the western mountains’ sides, 
ee ee eoae ' 

is own bright image i i 
Thus freedom’s lingering flushes shone 
O’er Greece, tho’ freedom’s self was gone, 

Such then was Greece, so fallen, so low, 
Yet great even then—what is she now? 
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Who can her many woes d ? 
freedom spoi 





[Sept. 
Spirits of those, whose ashes sléep ; 
For freedom’s cause in glory’s bed, 
O! do ye sometimes come and w 
That that is lost for which ye bled ? 
That e’er Barbarian flag should float 
O’er your own land in victory’s pride ! 
That e’er should ring Barbarian 
Where wisdom taught, and valour 
O, for that Minstrel’s soul of fire 
That breathed, and Sparta’s arm was strong; 
vo walke again that Ki-dlin 
o wake ix: ° 
And if, sweet land, ht lives my oil 
What Helles was, what Greece could be, 
Freedom—like her to Orpheus given, 
Might visit yet her homne—her a: 
. J. Cc. 





ON THE STUDY OF 
Ir might naturally seem a t re- 
commendation of any study, it is 
agreeable to those who pursue it ; and 


we should expect, that when a kind of 
know was in our possession which 
every catches at with delight, all 


parents, and all who have the care of 
children, would be eager to seize on 
such an instrument of education, for 
the equal relief of the child and his 
teacher. Yet look to ience, and 
will find that this consideration 
Seo ueneste a place at all among the 
wey that regulate education. 
k at what history tells us of 
the studies of early enlightened na- 
tions ; look at the numerous, wealthy, 
and venerable establishments which, 
over all E , have at this day the 
of rearing the human in 3 
—nay, look into the bosom of every fa- 
mily, where you would imagine that 
nature had some chance of making 
herself heard, and you will wonder 
what the principle can be that has dic- 
tated to men the studies of childhood. 


In all these institutions, and nts 
them, you will find that 
euigtateni, the pride of the place, 


is some sort of cold and barren know- 
ledge, to which there is no natural 
propensity in a young and growing 
mind, which is sought after by none 
of its early desires, which, in its full 
—, supplies the mind with me 
powers, and which, to acquire, is a toi 
and suffering, that shiste the heart for 
ever after of more than half the lear- 
ners, to pursuits into which they have 
purchased admission with the best 


‘years of their life. 


Why should this be? Is it that we 
know not where to look for more de< 


NATURAL HISTORY, 


lightful knowledge ? or is it that pain 
is the only salary discipline po a 
growing mind ? or that not. ing seems 
precious but what is purc by sa- 
crifices? I will not attempt to inves- 
tigate the causes in which this system 
has originated ; but shall undertake 
the more agreeable occupation of con- 
sidering at some length one species of 
knowledge which is a good deal ne« 
glected in our own country, and which, 
it appears to me, is full of profit to the 
student, from childhood to ears, 
—and which would parte 4 Tent 
no other compulsion to its pursuit, 
than the delight it brings with it, in 
overflowing abundance. The study of 
which I speak is that of — nature ; 
the most interesting part of what is 
commonly understood by the name of 
Natural History. 

I shall not say much of the facility 
of engaging children in this stud 
for this should not be argued of, but 
seen—and the opportunity. of seei 
it, of seeing the strong me carly feel: 
ing with which the natural mind is 
carried to this knowledge, will not fall 
in every one’s way. For our lives are 
too much withdrawn from nature; 
and the lives of our children have their 
character from ours. To know what 
is their natural mind, you ought tosee 
them more as children of nature, not 
imprisoned in houses and towns, fixed 
by their place, their employments, or 
the pleasures that are prescribed ‘to 
them, in seclusionfrom nature. Where 
the instruments of all a child’s occu- 
pation and amusement are of your 
making—where all theobjects on which 
his eyes can fall are creations of hu- 
man art—where all the pursuits he 

1 














3 


as 


going on about him among those 
he ig emulous to imitate, are artificial 
al » how is it ible you 
should see what native bent there is 
in his mind to those pleasures and 
ts which lie among the scenes 
ings of the natural world? If 
you know from your own ob- 
servation, if you would see with your 
own eyes, the strong self-born im- 
pulses there are in the mind of man, 
copying it tp the love and knowledge 
of he we toe ge in men 
of which it is , to live and grow 
by feeling and thought, 
him, at the season in which his senses 
are opening upon the world—placed in 
oie life. — ag a him a 
ild sporting his native liberty amon 
fields and woods, trying i ~ 
powers at his will, and choosing his 
own delights from amidst the profu- 
sion of nature; where earth, and air, 
end water, the grass under his feet, 
,and the trees over his head, are all 
teeming with objects that allure his 
-ouriosity, or oppress him with won- 


I . 

.! Would you so place a child with a 
mind of any native — of exertion, 
you would soon find him busy in the 
elements of natural history—you 
would find = mind in some way - 
another strongly engaged among the 
multitude of living creatures that sur- 
sounded him on all sides. That re- 
-dundant activity of childhood, which 
may be tired out, but cannot be sup- 
‘prest, would turn to them for its em- 
ployment, and you would see him, in 
‘the first place, connecting his occupa- 
-tions with them. He could not be 
slong among them before he would be- 
«gin to find, that he could make him- 
self its out of them; and you 

see him making them the ob- 
‘jects of his thoughts, his desires, his 
affections, his exertions: with these, 
.a8.an eager enemy, hunting, and en- 
‘sharing,and way- y them ; and with 
‘these, as a friend, feeding, and manag- 
ing those he has got into his possession. 
‘And, in either case, you see plainly that 
his mind is en among them, and 
that he is driven by a strong personal 
interest to the study of their ways of 
life, their manners, their natural his- 
tory. For it is only by adapting his 
own i to their nature that 
he has any ce of success. But 
you would see more than this: you 
would sometimes see him suspended 

Vou. VII. 
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in his pursuits and plays, led away by 
some of the numberless interesting ap- 
pearances about them, to observe, and 
study, and understand, from curiosity 
and wonder alone. I should have great 
pleasure in pursuing the history ot 
such a boy, and in tracing through 
the pleasures, and occupations, -and 
incidents of his early years, the work« 
ing of those growing feelings, which, 
in ber maturity, jeg power that 
irnpels genius - e investiga- 
tion of nature. J should have to trace 
that history from conjecture ; but no« 
thing could be of more force for the 
improvement of the science of educa« 
tion, than such a history told by those 
who had opportunity of recording it 
from real observation. 

I have said, that, in the present 
form of society, there are few: who 
have the means of watching the work« 
ing of such feelings in children to:any 
extent. All those who by their afflu« 
ence can shape their life to their own 
will, may see it, and ought to see it, in 
their own children. And slight indi< 
cations of the same will be familiar to 
every one who attends at all: tothe 
ways of children. You may see ‘it, 
mixing in the interest they take be< 
yond what we can easily sym 
with or conceive, in the animals about 
the house. I know you will easily’ 
discover other causes for this interest 
in animals, besides their propensity to 
the study of animal manners. I rhere« 
ly say, this propensity does make’a 
part of the interest, and sometimes 
you may observe it working alone. If 
you hear a child make a rémark ‘on 
the mode of growth of a plant, ‘¢ém- 
paring it with others, or on any thing 
singular or interesting in the rhammers 
or conduct of his animals;' you may 
say, “ This is the real ‘stidy. His 
curiosity and wonder are in ‘attion. 
It is his understanding that’ is‘ inter- 
ested here ; and the bo y looks ‘with 
those feelings on the works of nature, 
which, if indulged, will make hini one 
day wise in the ways of natute.”*''‘*! 

This mode of attaining’ the¥fulli- 
ments of natural history would, T' st 
pose, have a natural attraction for al- 
most all children. But I think that 
great numbers also would be drawn to 
it, in its less interesting, because life- 
less form of representations of the 
creatures, and books relating such 
parts of their manners, their charac 
ter, their history, _ are within the 

4 
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t to be tried, where the 
means of those better rudiments are 
wanting. This chance, at least, should 
be given to the child of proving his 
capacity to be affected with what is 
interesting in the living works of na- 


ture. 

The y weme of ~~ I spoke, 
tracing progressive feelings of a 
mind engaged in the. observation of 
living nature, from the first childish 
affections to the matured philosophic 
love of truth, and reverential study of 
Creating wisdom, would be a most 
effectual argument for the utility of 
uit: since it would shew in 
full and clear light, its whole in- 
fluence on the mind of the student. 
In the absence of such a history, I 
will mention, in succession, a few of 


ues of a child’s wonder. These 
ough 


F 


the principal advantages, as it appears 
to me, so be derived from the study of 
natural hi 


history. ‘ 

In the first place, To consider the 
utility of the study in the most prac- 
tical sense, for the advantage which 
every one may find in the regulation 
of life, from adding to the occupa- 
tions imposed on him by necessity, 
one avocation of pleasure, one pursuit 
tight up and “re for its own de 
ight merely. If this pursuit is to 
be furnished b the mind, if it is to 
be a study, what is the good to be 
expected » such a study? It is, 
that it is an innocent employment of 
time: It is, that it keeps the mind in 
health by continued activity: It is, 
that it refreshes the mind from its 
cares, and its labours of duty and ne- 
cessity. This study then is useful, 
which will furnish endless employ- 
ment of time, for it is infinite in its 
variety, and for ever unfolding such 
new scenes to the student, that there 
is no fear lest it lose the power of en- 
gaging , and leave the mind again to 

burden and danger of unoccupied 
time. It must be effectual for keep- 
ing the mind in health by continued 
activity, from the same infinite varie- 
ty, which is for ever tempting the mind 
to new investigations, and requiring 
of it more extensive and complicated 
ion. And must it not be of 

power, for refreshing and renovating 
the spirits from their harassing cares, 
since it leads at once away to the most 
elevating and tranquillizing of ail con- 
templations, the majestic order and 

1 
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calm happiness of the world of nas 
ture ? 


Let me illustrate a little, what I 
have said of the advantage of this 
study, for drawing on the mind 
through infinite variety of specula« 
tion. It is not enough to shew that 
the matter is infinite, but it should 
appear, that to him who is once ene 
gaged in it at all, there will be fresh 
interest continually arising, and ims 
pelling him to extended inquiry. It 
should appear that there is an inti~ 
mate connexion among these infi« 
nite parts, so that he will pass natu 
rally from one to another; so that, 
I should rather say, if he is bent to 
understand one, he will be required to 
study many others. Suppose you 
begin with asingle bird. At once how 
much you are required to know! 
Take it in its connexion with other 
living creatures. With these it is 
on both sides at war. It has enemies 
whom it dreads. It has those to 
whom it is itself an enemy, on whom 
it preys. How much of its habits of 
life will depend on these; whom 
therefore you must know. Especial- 
ly on its prey: for this varies with 
the varying seasons. Why does it 
vary? Here is a fresh region for in- 
quiry. Why does one brood of in- 
sects come forth for its prey, at one 
season—another at another? You are 
drawn unconsciously to look to the 
habits of these insects, and the multi- 
tude of circumstances on which they 
are dependant. Some of these feed 
perhaps on particular species of plants, 
and their birth, therefore, is timed to 
the season of those plants. Again, 
these plants love a particular soil ; 
tribes of insects are confined to a par- 
ticular soil. Those that feed on them, 
will be attracted to the soil in which 
they abound. Here is new connexion, 
and another part of nature offered to 
your curiosity. But your bird mi- 
grates. He comes from a colder, or 
he seeks a milder sky. He leads your 
imagination with him, to study him 
in his new situation ; to see him 
adapting himself to new enemies, new 
prey, new seasons, a new world. 

But to regard it under the higher 
consideration of its influence on the 
character of the mind—another great 
recommendation of this study, is the 
nature of the facts and speculations 
among which it engages the mind. It 
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is a study of life, enjoyment, and, ma 


certain d , of mind. It is a 
study of life. “ I am fearfully 
and wonderfully made:”—so is every 
creature that lives. Though in none 
does it so impress us as in man, be- 
cause none is so well known to us, 
none is formed to such high purposes. 
But this feeling, more or less strong, 
must attend the whole study of life, 
To contemplate the great powers of 
self-continuance,and self-reproduction, 
with which it is — where accom- 
panied ; to observe all the functions 
which minister to these great pur- 

to know the endless varieties 
of structure, by which the same func- 
tions are effected in different species— 
this is to study life. A study which 
cannot but be of deep interest to man, 
who sees in all other creatures, in a 
less perfect form, what is perfected in 
himself :—who searches in all the rest 
of nature the secrets—as far as they 
may be revealed to him—of his own 


existence. 

It is, besides, the stud 3 enjoy- 
ment. It is a great the busi- 
ness of the edie, to understand 
the happiness of the universe. In 
every creature in whom he is concern 
ed, this is a main object of his in- 

uiry. What are its pleasures? What 
the — for its happiness? For 
on their pleasures depends much of 
their habits and character. But I 
should rather have said it is the study 
of sensation:—for what he has to 
make himself acquainted with, are de« 
sires and affections in which are 
blended intimately pleasure and suf 
fering. I will not attempt to speak 
of the many appearances in the man« 
ners and conduct of animals, which 
can only be understood by understand~ 
ing, and, I will say, by sympathizing 
with their feelings; but I will just 
mention what must be uppermost in 
every one’s thoughts when this sub- 
ject is spoken of, I mean the mater< 
nal love which is so conspicuous in so 
many species. Take this alone. Ima~ 
gine all the feelings and thoughts that 
must pass through the mind of a man, 
who — himself earnestly to un- 
derstand this one feature in the lives 
of unreasoning creatures. How offen 
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for it is little that can be done by 
gathering the faets that others have 
recorded )—how often must he have 
gone and looked at these mothers em- 
ployed in their care of their litter or 
their brood ! How long must he have 
stood watching the endlessly varying 
manifestations of her love! now soli< 
citous and diligent for their susten- 
ance, now changing her nature to 
ferocity for their defence, now merely 
uttering itself in caresses, and now 
rising into endeavours for their instruc 
tion. And these affections which he is 
to study, what are they but the same 
affections which make up in part the 
soul of age ? This then is — 
ous in his inquiry—to compare the 
same affections in different creatures, 
resting in these on instinct, and in 
one on reason. 

I have ventured to say, that it is in 
some sort a study of Mind ; by which 
I mean, of intellect distinguished 
from feeling. If you wish to search 
and understand wonders of the 
human intellect, you should be care= 
ful, I think, not to begin with those. 
wonders. The faculties ix 
butes of that mind are too 
the rudiments of speculation; they 
are oppressive by their greatness ; 
they are bewildering by their infinite 
variety. But go where you can find 
a part of these faculties, and a moders 
ated operation of their powers. Go 
to the inferior creation. Study their 
mind ; and you may find intellect in 
a form which is within your grasp. 
The mind of man studying the mind 
of man, is like a giant wrestling with 
a giant. When it takes under its 
speculation the intellect of inferior 
creatures ; it is the same giant dally- 
ing with a child. 

Am I to add, that far the highest 
consideration which I should urge, 
which almost commands us to the in« 
vestigation of nature, is, that from 
every part of nature there speaks one 
voice, the voice of religion! that the 
whole universe is but a manifestation 
of the attributes of its Creator! that 
to look on the works of that Power, 
fills the heart with love; to know 
them, constrains heart, mind, and 
soul to adoration ! 
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A SEA-SIDE REVERIE. 


“ The voices of the dead, and songs of other days.” —HEBER. 


Is there a place where the souls of the just, 
Forsaking mortality’s loathsome dust, 

In poy rest till that awful day, 

When this sorrowing world away? 
When after this short life’s terrible close, aa. 
And after death’s icy and dark repose, , 
The good and the guilty that trump shall hear— | 





A summons of joy, or a sound of fear— 
That last loud trump, whose awakening call 
Shall proclaim the eternal doom of all. 


Is there a place where the spirits of bliss 

Can look down on a world so sad as this? 
Where, be oF ate love, they behold the worth 
Of the faithful hearts whom they left on earth ? 
Or can the soul’s intellectual flame 
Lie torpid and cold with man’s mortal frame, 
Like that in corruption’s arms to await, | 
An endless pain, or a happier state ? 

Can the mind of man, the immortal soul, 

Which on earth seems bounding from earth’s control— 

Can that spirit by death to flesh be linked, 

All its ardour quenched, and its hope extinct ? ; 
Oh, no! theré’s a bright and a blissful sphere, 
Where it soars when freed from its bondage here ; 
And it soothes the mourner’s heart to think, 

While in tears he bends o’er the cdld grave’s brink— 
It soothes his sorrowing heart to know, 

Though the form he loved may moulder below— 
The spirit he loved—the immortal part— 

The truth, and the love, and the goodness of heart, 
And the faith which raises the mind to God— 

These never can rest in death’s dark abode : 

And though mortal eyes cannot pierce the gloom, 
The mysterious realms beyond the tomb— 

Though we know too well, that when life is o’er 
The loved ones depart, and are seen no more— i 
Yet we feel (and there’s comfort in feeling thus) 
They live, though unheard and unseen by us ; 
And we think, though freed from all earthly ill, 
They hover in pity around us still. 


Oh! who that has roved by the pale moon’s light, 
In the deep repose of a summer’s night— 

When the gray mist rests on the meadows green, 
And the distant mountains are dimly seen— : 
When the sea in its rage resounds no more, : 
But in murmuring whispers seeks the shore, 

As calm, as if ever at rest, it flows, 

The faithless calm of a lion’s repose— 

When the tranquil wind is so soft and weak, 

That there’s warmth in the breeze that fans your cheek— 

When nothing is heard but the sea-bird’s note, 

Or a lively song from a fisherman’s-boat, 
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A Seaeside Reverie. 
Or the rills which, gushing through arching eaves, 
At intervals drip in the dark blue waves :— 
Oh! who that ee ae ; 
And thought of the phantoms of boyish bliss— 
When every thought must have caused a sigh, 
And a burning tear for days gone by— ' 
Oh! who has not gazed on the clear cg Poy 
With thoughts never uttered, though felt by men, 
Till his heart was sad, and his eyes were dim, 
And the scenes of this world were lost to him ; 
And, unaided by sight, he seemed to view 
Realms deep in the sky’s dark beautiful blue— 
Realms brighter than all he had thought most bright— 
Delightful, exceeding this world’s delight ; 
With all that his youth thought eae and best, 
Made purer and better—by angels blest. 


With feelings like these, I have often stood 

Near the ocean, in night’s calm solitude, 

And gazed from the beech and its sounding surge, 

To the misty horizon’s utmost verge, 

Where one softened tint is perceived alone, 

And water and sky seem to melt in one ; 

And then while the tremulous moonbeams shine | 

On the waves, in a dazzling and golden line, 

Which, unquenched and glowing, appears to glide 

Like a lava stream through the darker tide: 

Then, whilst on the waters I mutely gaze, 

I think of the pleasures of other days ; 

And the faces and forms so sadly dear ; 

And the words I heard, but no more can hear ; 

And the tales that can never again be told ; 

And the pressure of hands that now are cold ;— 

*Tis then we encourage the fond belief, 

That those whom we grieve for behold our | 

That from them we receive the Hope, which takes 

The severest pang from a heart that aches ; 

And when we remember that they are blest, 

And that we are in sorrow, we feel ’tis best 

To follow their steps in Death’s awful track, 

Without one selfish wish to call them back. doe 
- T. H. B. 





STANZAS, 
On Reading an Account of the Re-Interment of King Robert Bruce. 


A.ike the mean and mighty fall, 
The prince and peasant die ; 
Time, like a tyrant, levels all, 
And sweeps unheeding by ! 
Down to oblivion and decay, 
The countless thousands pass away, 
For one, whose honours high 
Remain—a morning star—to shine, 
With light undying, and divine. 


True—that the world is sunk in crime ; 
That error walks abroad ; 

Yet Virtue ever soars sublime 
O’er every pressing load. 





* 








Stanzas, on the Re-Interment of King Robert Bruce. CSept. 


A cloud may veil the lord of Day, 

But glows he, when it glides away, 

om brightly than he o— ? 
can opposing tempests ben 

The giant from his journey’s end ? 


Thus is it with the great in soul, 
The mighty of our race, 

Who onward pant to glory’s goal, 
Their only resting Be 

Amid the sapient, and the brave, 

Thy destiny survives the grave, 
Nor e’er shall time efface 

The halo round thine honoured urn, 

Immortal chief of Bannockburn ! 


Five centuries have rolled along 
In silence o’er mankind, 
Since thou, in youthful vigour strong, 
As danced upon the wind 
oe war-crest on the battle eve— 
id’st to the chin De Bohun cleave, 
And all the hosts behind 
Shouted, and hostile camps did view 
With wonder, and with trembling too! 


But yet thy fame hath nobly stemmed 

The cataract of years ; 
In Honour’s temple gemmed 

Thy kingly worth appears ; 
For thou wert not of those, who take 
Delight in impious war, and slake 

eir wrath with human tears ; 

So, when the sword was sheathed, thy mind 
Was gentle as the summer wind. 


Thy Scotland shall forget thee not, 
rave champion of her right ! 
Thee sO to every Scot 
A glory an 
And countless thousands yet to come, 
Shall kneel in reverence at thy tomb, 
And kindle at the sight, 
To think that there the dust remains 
Of him that broke his Country’s chains ! 





YOUTH. 


How beautiful the scenes of youth 
Awaken to the mind ! 
Scenes, like the summer ocean smooth, 
Serener—fairer far, than Truth 
On earth shall ever find ! 


Time is a tyrant—months and years 
Pass onward like the sea, that leaves 

A solitary isle, which rears 

Its passive bosom, and appears 
Between the rolling waves. 


In life there is no second spring— 
The past is gone—for ever gone ! 
We cannot check a moment's wing ; 
Pierce thro’ futurity ; or bring 
The heart its vanished tone ! 














Youth. 


Resplendent:as a summer sky, 
day-light lingers in the west, 


To Retrospection’s loving eye 
The blooming fields of childhood lie, 
By Fancy’s finger drest. 


A greener foliage decks the grove ; 
A brighter tint pervades the flower ; 
More azure seems the heaven above ; 
‘The earth a very bower of love, 
And man within that bower ! 


And ever, when the storms of Fate 
Come darkening o’er the star of life, 

We backward turn to renovate 

Our thoughts with freshness, and create 
An antidote to strife. 


Thus dead and silent are the strings, 
As legends. say, of Memnon’s lyre ; 

Till, from the orient, Phoebus flings 

His smiles of golden light, and brings 
Life, harmony, and fire ! 








THE WILD ROSE. 


From cloudless skies, the sun o’erhung 
With crimson fire the western main ; 

In shadows deep and verdure young, 
The woods and fields smiled back again ; 


It was a luxury to breathe 
The very air, so pure and clear ; 
Vales, like a map, were spread beneath, 
And far withdrawing hills seemed near. 


Afar from paths of men I strayed, 
With raptured eye and glowing heart ; 
And felt, that every field and glade 
Could fresh delight and love impart ; 


The running stream, with flowers o’erhung ; 
The trees that seemed to woo the air ; 

The bees that humm’d, the birds that sung,— 
*Twas too much for the mind to bear ! 


The city’s noise was left behind, 
Remote its azure spires appeared ; 
And human strife, thus brought to mind, 
The rural quiet more endeared. 


Beside the stream, I threw me down 
Amid the flowers all fresh and fair, 
And, shooting from its banks of brown, 

A wild rose spread its boughs in air ; 


Its leaves so beautifully green, 
Its cups so delicately blue, 
Awakened thoughts of many a scene, 
Far banished from my vacant view ! 


Thoughts, that have long been veiled in sleep; : 
Hopes, that allured but to depart ; . 
And recollections buried deep 
Within the shut and silent heart. 








The Wild Rose. [Sept. 
Wrapt in the mournful reverie— 2 
i age sgh rong, 
ae ee emory, , 
Like sprits, trooped along ; 


And, for a while, absorbed in thought, 
From prospects drearily o’ercast, 

A solace and relief I sought 
Amid the sunshine of the past ! 


Frail beings are we! following still 
B ight end ay fo ood oil ait 
’ or 1, 
Wi others, = ourselves at war ! 


We cannot stop—we will not try 
Coenen in our lot to find ; 
We not rest ; tranquillity 
Zs worse than discord to mankind ! 


Well—'twill be over soon !—the strife 
‘Of being, and the fond regret ; 


eon: of exalted life 
e cannot reach, nor yet forget. 


“Chained down, and fixed to present care— 
Like exiles to their native shore 
We look behind us ; but despair 
To find the bliss that charmed before ! 


Then come the rack—the searching pains— 
The rankling of the poisoned wound— 

And, like Prometheus, from the chains, 
With many a coil, that gird us round, 





We strive to rise—or, like the bird, 
That beats in vain against the wires, 
Until no more its wings are heard, 
And, palsied with its toil, expires ! 
A. 





WINTER MORNING. 


Turoucuout the watches of the night, 
The feathery snow, in silent flight, 
Has left the regions of its birth, 
And, falling, sought the realms of earth : 
The mantled mountain heaves on high 
Its forehead to the morning sky, 
On which the distant lord of day 
Shoots forth a horizontal ray ;— 
The fields, that lately bloomed and smiled, 
= flowerless, desolate, and wild, 

as Despair’s unceasing tears, 
And silent as departed years. 


With bending branches hangs the wood, 
A lonely, leafless solitude ; 

The Spirits of the North have swept 

Its pride away, the snows have leapt 














Vou. VII. 


‘ 
Winter. Morning. +9 H2T 

On every dark outstretchi boughs | 5... 4 

And if the passing bird.alight, . 
With fearful, fluttering pinions, lo ! 

Comes down a frequent shower of white, 
Which falls within the roaring stream, 
ew rushes on, and hears the call 


ely ky? yon waterfall, . 
the inland mountains, down, _, 
with ‘swelling tide, and wayes of brown. , 


Look Ace the pee a on which, 
Beyond the power of mortal reach, 


own the drisly spray, 
And bee ne re its foaming way, 
Thro’ clefts, and o'er the rocks, rwhioce digaitig 
The water-lilies, b right and a. fa 
Beneath the on bane rw whi 

Their pendant tresses, like a oaken 
Above the cradle of her child, 

When one fond thought succeeds another, 
And Fear is hushed, and Wo beguiled ; 
Behold the crags, the rocks, the shore, 

With icicles are crusted o’er ; AD 

= thousand crystal pillars bright, iy 
be, with the lovely eating light,, 

Pendant and twining glitteringly, 

Like amethysts of purple dye ; 

From bank to bank—from rock to rock— ; 

In rows they stretch, as if to mock. , ’ 

The meagre range—the narrow span— 

The pride of art—the hand of man ; 

A passing smile—a holy shrine— 

By Nature’s finger wreathed divine ; 

Reared in the lapses of a night, 

And, as the morning chill relents; 

Dissolving i in meridian light, 

And mingling with the elements ; 

So, fostered in seclusion, rise 

The dreams of youth—so quickly dics 
The magic rainbow, that o’erhung wh, 
The days to come, when life was young, 

Receding, and illuding ever, y 
Like fairy climes by poets sung; 

But in existence welcomed never 





THE AUTUMNAL EVE. 


WE met and parted on an autumn eve, + 
When moonlight, with its beauty, stecpod the vale, 
Silent, and not a cloud was seen ‘to: 
Athwart the azure firmament. « Believe,’ 
Ye who have felt the ecstasies ofilovey 1 
What were my feelings; when I giazod concise, 
Whom—absent—life had nothing to cenfer } 
Whose presence rendered earth like: heaven above ! 
Upon a rock, above the murmuring sea, ‘'-- 
Linked arm and arm, in thoughtrulness we stood ; 
And, as I marked our shadows on the flood, 
I dream’t that Fate intended us to be (i 
United always—’twas a dream.;. andyde ! 
Between us mountains rise, and ocegnis flow ! 


5 L 
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THE SNOWY EVE. A SONNET. 

’Tis night, and Darkness o’er the land and sea 
Outstretches gloomily her ebon wings ; 
Downward, with biting breath, the tempest flings 

The whirling snow-flake, dancing giddily. 
What is my thought ?—the traveller on the moor, 

Benighted, lonely, urging on his steed, 

Where all is solitude, and none to heed. 

What is my thought >—the ocean’s awful roar 

Recalls the wandering mariner, afar 
ag the rayless deep, whose flashing gun, 

The signal of distress, is heard by none, 

Save Him, who placed in heaven the evening star. 
What is my thought ?—that feeling is distress, 
And human life a wintry wilderness. 





SONNET. TO ——- 


Ou! I have loved thee with a boundless love, 
Through all the wayward changes of my fate ! 
‘Thou wert the star, whose rays could dissipate 

My gathered gloom, and bid all clouds remove : 

Our passion grew from childhood ; with our days 
It strengthened, and it prospered, and became, 
Within our souls, an Actna of pure flame, 

Warm as tbe sun, and quencliless in its blaze : 

The master-current of iny mind was bowed 
To thine—like rainbow o’er a mountain-stream, 

When Evening shines by the silvery cloud, 
Stealing, and lending beauty in its beam ; 

Thou wert the idol of my heart avowed, 

And life, without thee, was a troublous dream ! 
A. 





NOTE FROM DR MORRIS, ENCLOSING A LETTER FROM MR COLERIDGE. 


DEAR NORTH, 
I trust there is no impropriety in my sending to you for your Magazine, 
(which, by the way, is not sent to this region so speedily or so accurately as 
we could wish,) a very characteristic letter of one whom I well know you agree 
with me in honouring among the highest. You will laugh, as I did, at some 
little mistakes into which our illustrious and excellent friend has fallen ; above 
all, that highly absurd one about your humble servant's personality. On no 
account, however, omit one word of the letter, and I will be answerable to 
Coleridge for the making public thereof. My compliments to Mr Blackwood, 
and believe me ever yours affectionately, Peter Morais. 


Rhayader, August 15th. 


P. S.—We are all well at Ystiadmeirig. John Williams has been preach- 
ing a sermon that has set the whole clergy of this diocese into a ferment. He 
does not know what a nest of hornets he has raiscd about his ears. But the 
man is incurable. It was clever beyond imagination, however, and shall be 
sent you as scon as printed. The old girls are much as usual. 
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LETTER TO PETER MORRIS, M.D. ON THE SORTS AND USES OF LITERARY 
PRAISE. 


DEAR SIR, 
Ir I have but little appetite for liter- 
ary applause, I have not however 
cheated myself into mistaking a weak 
stomach for strength of mind, nor 
made a merit of an indifference which 
it is a misfortune to feel, and the 
sickliest vanity to affect. But there is 
a sympathy, that, in its conscious in- 
dependence on person and accident, 
dares disclaim all individuality, and 
confers on us, or seems to confer, a 
right of demanding the same feeling 
from others; and to Praise, that 
springs up from such a root, to the 
buds and blossoms of such a judg- 
ment, God forbid that I should be 
otherwise than alive. I understand its 
value, my dear Sir, even froin the de- 
siderium which its rare and transient 

ssion has left behind; and I 
: ow that, without sa support, a 

opes and purposes of genius sin 

halk oo the Con like aaa on the 
tightened chest of a sick man. What 
then should we think of those who 
feel the full worth of such a tribute in 
their own case, yet withhold it in that 
of others? Such is Atticus ; for Mr 
Pope’s was not the last any more than 
he was the first of the breed. An ca- 
ger, a fervid sympathy, is an indis- 
pensable condition of his regard. The 
admiration of his writings is not iere- 
ly his guage of men’s taste—he reads 
it as the index of their moral charac- 


ter. And yet in his commendations of 


friend or contemporary, this same At- 
ticus is as nice and deliberate a balua- 
cer as if his judgment were at that 
moment passing its ordeal before the 
eye of the whole world, 

And to o’ercross a current, roaring loud, 
On the unstedfast footing of a spear. 

With the same comfortless discre- 
tion does he communicate to the au- 
thor his opinion, grounded on the spe- 
cimens of an unfinished work. ‘lhe 
ideal of the art, or the giants who have 
orem nearest to its attainments, 
the foci of whole centuries of Nature’s 
energies, are brought forwards—to en- 
lighten? to enkindle? No! but to 
wither and dry up. The phrase is not 
too strong. ‘There are different tem- 
pers in genius; and there are men 
richly gifted, who yet, after each suc- 
cessive effort of composition, lose the 


inward courage that should enable 
them to decide rightly on the degree 
of their success, and who seck the 
judgment of an admired friend with a 
timid and almost girlish bashfulness. 
On such a temper, and in such a mood, 
this chilly, doubting, qualifying wise« 
ness may check and inhibit the infant 
buds of power for months—nay, should 
the hapless wight continue so long un- 
der the spray, for the whole summer 
of his life! Principles of criticism 
drawn from philosophy, are best em- 
ployed to illustrate the works of those 
whose fame is already a fatum among 
mankind, and to confirm, augment, 
and enlighten our admiration of the 
same. The living, on the other hand, 
ought always to be appreciated com- 
paratively—their works with those of 
their contemporaries, each in its kind, 
and in proportion to the kind. We 
will not equal the wren with the 
nightingale in song, nor the sparrow 
with the eagle in flight; yet both 
shall take precedence of the ostrich, 
who can neither sing nor fly—though 
he manages his wings so adroitly, and 
so well helps out his natural prose with 
his analogon of poetic power, as to 
make no worse speed in the world’s 
eye, and perhaps a greater figure. It 
should not be forgotten, too, that one 
characteristic beauty outweighs a score 
of imperfections, which latter are of 
importance only as far as they inter- 
fere with the effect of the former. But, 
above all, and as of especial interest in 
the case supposed, let it be considered, 
that for the unhatched egg the blind- 
est admiration, if ensouled with genial 
warmth, is of more worth than all the 
mere light in the universe, though the 
satellites of Jupiter and Saturn should 
club their moonshine. Oh, what a 
heartless, hopeless, almost wishless 
barrenness of spirit, may not an affec- 
tionate and believing mind be reduced 
to by another, not perhaps the superior 
in the total sum of their gifts, but 
whom he has accustomed himself to 
idolize—because, only too conscious of 
the baser mixture in himself, he had 
separated that friend’s excellencies 
from their dross: or alloy, in the glow 
of his attachment, and then recast 
them into a whole, in the mould of 
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his own imagination. It is a down- 
ight Marattan, my dear Sir! a sand- 
t from the desert, that in its pas- 
sage shrivels up the very marrow in a 
man’s bones, like the pith in a baked 
quill! And then, to blend the ludi- 
crous with the bitter, the vinegar with 
the gall, comes (too late !) the reflec- 
tion, that our Atticus’s capacity of this 
moral heat (if praise and sympathy 
may be so called), is in the inverse 
ratio of his disposition to radicate the 
= tam capax quam maligna lau- 

s. 

I will not suppose it possible, that 
among our acquaintance, unknown and 
nameless, but not quite unconjectured 
friend! I will not, I say, distemper 
my own habit of contemplation, b 
recalling the practical comment, whic 
more than one literary man’s expe- 
rience has supplied, on the paradox, 
— = +: i.e. that the negative is oc- 
casionally the most effective form of 
the positive—the silence of a supposed 
friend the most decisive confirmation 
of an enemy’s slander—No! I will ra- 
ther find an explanation in my own 
hypochondriacal fancies and fretful- 
ness, than believe that men of original 
genius can play the part of lumi- 
nous clouds, that retain their lustre 
no longer than they can conceal its 
source, and shine only by intercepted 

ight, "Es 2 cis av roitros F, Moyes absos 
pendepas eon! As to my unfriends, the 
Edinburgh Reviewers, they are foreign 
to my present purpose. The object 
of their articles is to prevent or retard 
the sale of a work, and this they seem 
to pursue with most inveteracy where, 
from the known circumstances of the 
author, the injury will fall heaviest : 
as in the case of Mr Montgomery and 
others, in addition to my own. Still 
the injury is such as ought not to af- 
fect, directly at least, the heart of a 
man of genius—though I have heard 
of one melancholy case, in which a bee 
from the muses hive was stung to 
death by these literary hornets, who, 
unable to collect honey from the 
flowers, destroy and deform the fruits. 
The allegory is more perfect than I 
intended. For compare the criticism 
with the moral doctrines advanced in 
the ist, 2d, or 3d volumes only, of 
the Edinburgh Review, and let sense 
and common honesty decide, whether 
they do not bear evidence against the 
writers, as men who, without power to 
collect, or skill to elaborate, the fair 





CSept. 
and innocent means of gratifying the 
public taste, from the fancy and feel- 
ing, from the flower and fragrancy, of 
our natures, have shewn themselves 
only too well armed, and too success« 
ful in attacking and stealing away, 
piecemeal, the main truths and prin- 
ciples by which the moral being is to be 
fed and supported. But peace be with 
them—though I do not know, indeed, 
what right I have to wish the good 
lady such quarrelsome company. 

But there is one class of literary be- 
setters, who, like an ancestor of the 
tribe immortalized by Horace, are 
highly amusing to all but the unlucky 
patient himself; and perhaps to him 
too, except while under the operation, 
I mean your advice-mongers ; whose 
requests to hear your last finished 
MSS. must be complied with, if you 
would not have them sorry in al 
companies, really sorry that they 
should have forfeited your regard by 
their sincerity. Gil Blas and the arch- 
bishop should have taught them, &c¢. 
&c.; and whose criticalminimism, when 
the attempt is made to read the poem, 
too impatient to wait even for the next 
semicolon, might remind one of those 
tiny night-flies, that, as they hurry 
across one’s book, contrive, with self 
and shadow, to cover a word at a time. 

I trust that the purport of these re- 
marks will not escape you. I would 
at all times have my feelings deduced 
from my opinions rather than from 
my professions ; while the painful re- 
luctance with which I connect the 
former with the individuals whose 
manners and conduct had raised them 
from opinions into experiences, and 
the sensation and perplexity with 
which I shrink from all personal re« 
collections, have, I find, by casting a 
hasty glance over the preceding scrawl, 
beguiled ine into a whimsical medle 
of similes and metaphors, that will 
probably start a doubt in your mind 
whether ever the masquerade elo- 
quence of that pre-eminent figurante, 
Counsellor Philipps himself, presents 
common-place thoughts in a more lu- 
natic variety of masks and fancy-do- 
minos. Never mind. It is enough, 
if I have but conveyed the fact, that I 
not only feel, but appreciate, the ho- 
nours I have received from you. To 
my warmest well-willers, you will 
appear to have so brimmed the cup 
of praise, that scarcely a rose-leaf 
could be added without risk of 


i] 
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loss by overflow. It is to your 
pleasure in accuracy, and to the expe- 
rienced friendliness that will render 
the correction of a mistake not the less 
welcome, if my character should be 
interested in the same, that I dare ap- 

al, if I presume to make a second or 
third letter to you the vehicle of some 
remarks, which various passages, both 
in Peter’s Letters and in the eloquent 
and too partial critiques on my Chris- 
tabel, Ancient Mariner, &c. in Black- 
wood’s Magazine, have suggested to 
me ; and if, through the same channel, 
I attempt to rectify some mis-state- 
ments, both concerning my opinions 
and the events of my life, which have 
recently appeared in other periodical 
works. Surely this will be deemed 
no symptom of vanity, or of a jealous 
egotism? It were hard indeed, if stran- 
gers may take upon them the public 
office of a man’s judges and biograph- 
ers, and the man himself be condemn- 
ed for furnishing a table of errata, 
But even in this unpleasant task, (for 
so, believe me, it is, as far as I am 
personally interested) the support and 
elucidation of these truths of public 
interest, to the absence or rejection of 
which I have (wisely or erroneously) 
attributed, and still do attribute, much 
of what is most alarming in our pre- 
sent times, will form no secondary ob- 
ject. It will be something gained, if, 
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like the poor Irishman who passed off 
a light guinea between two halfpen- 
nies, I can win an introduction for 
PRINCIPLE, though but as the umbra 
or humble companion of rERSONALI- 
ty. In the meantime, I intreat your 
acceptance of all my works, of which I 
possess a copy. I flatter myself their 
value will not be diminished by their 
having been corrected, and, I hope, 
sometimes amended, by myself, or by 
the number of MSS. comments, and 
Other avsxdora, Of the Wallenstein 
and the Remorse I have no copies, nor 
of my first and almost juvenile volume 
of poems. Excuse “ A Father’s 
Tale,” if, with respect to the later 
collection, I cherish the belief, that 
the mood and the time will come 
when the Ode on the Departing Year, 
that entitled Dejection, the Hymn at 
Chamouny, and three or four of the 
meditative blank-verse Poems, will 
stand at a less distance from the Ma- 
riner, the Christabel, and the Love, 
in your good opinion, than they do at 
present. I am, dear sir, your’s truly, 
S. T. CoLerinGeE. 
Highgate. 

P.S. The ill health, and other dis- 
tractions and discomforts, which have 
so strangely delayed the completion of 
this letter, and the despatch of the 
parcel, I have not troubled you with. 
Cuique sufficit sua spina Philomele. 





SKETCHES OF VILLAGE LIFE AND CHARACTER. 


‘« Si natura negas, facit indignatio versum.” 


The Village Politician. 


Turice happy land, where order keeps the rein, 
Tho’ faction fret, and fierce sedition strain, 
Where “ public weel,” regardless of her ire, 
Sees private discontent in fumes expire ; 

Where every meanest subject, Briton-born, 
May hold his Prince’s ministers in scorn, 
Canvas their measures, praise or censure lend, 
Attack, refute, investigate, defend ; 

In chair of judgment seated, fix the doom 

Of Whig and Tory, Castlereagh, or Brougham, 
On King and Queen, as whim or conscience draw, 
Impress the “ «#a«” and the ‘‘ ayaéa,” 


Far hence the time when turbulence shall cease, 
And terror’s death-like silence shall be peace, 
When all the foul fire damp of rage shall ly 

In muttered threats, and vengeance-sparkling eye, 
And Britons shall be Frenchmen—dark and still— 


(Like thunder cloud that hun 
In breathless silence lours), ti 


upon the hill 
waked at once 


The wasting passions howl—-the murderous weapons glance. 
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Sketches of Village Life and Character. 


A Galen’s head, amid the rotten thatch, 

Exalted thus for ‘‘ customers” to watch, 

The window stoned with vials red and green, 

Where lizard, snake, and swimming fish are seen, 

These emblems speak, than “ lettered board,” more clear, 
That “ Allan Breck” is “ surgeon druggist”—here. 


He is the Horn-book of this village small, 

Itch, rheumatism, bats, he cures them all,— 
For rats one other vermin, mixes doses— 

For coughs and colds, a pectoral pill composes— 
And thus, so great the reach of Allan’s skill, 

He can, as suits you best, or cure or kill. 


The “ Scotsman” here by nightly guest is read, 

And proofs of state-delinquency are led.— 

“ Our king has servants, harbingers of woe, 

To whom, so he decrees it, we must bow ; 

Our means they basely pilfer, we must say 

God bless the hand that reaves our means away. 

Our freedom is disposed of, we must stand 

To see corruption subjugate the land,— 

Or if we dare to murmur, underneath 
pression’s load, ‘tis banishment and death ; 

They tell us of our rights—and will they feed 

Our starving children that implore for bread ; 

They boast of their protection !—thus the Ass 

Is kept for drudgery and fed on grass. 

Base t of burden, loaded, beat, and starved, 

And only for its usefulness preserved. 

The harvest comes ; o’er many a fruitful field, 

Whose labour taught, the sullen soil to yield ? 

The splendid mansion proves the right of those 

By whose laborious art the mansion rose ; 

Let us withdraw our labours, we shall find 

The great more humble, and the rich more kind. 


“* Where mere ‘ equality,’ blest state of man, 
Primeval state ere misery began, 

Ere princes, lords, and ministers combined 
To mar the happiness of human mind. 

Ere ‘ wealth’ erected high her pillared dome, 

And ‘ power’ declared the stately hail his home, 
Drove o’er the free-born soul his hateful way, 

And cursed mankind with ‘ an imperial sway.’ 


“* Our priests are leeches swelling into blood ; 
Where now the spare thin ‘ holy man of God ?’ 
They fatten on our ignorance, and speak, 

Just what they think will gud/ us, week by weck ; 
Whilst we, dull fools, with lengthened visage hear, 
Subjected to their purposes by fear 

Of hell—by hope of everlasting bliss— 

What madness half so desperate as this— 

’Tis time we stir us powertully, and thus, 

As I this stopper, cast their cords from us ; 

Who would not die, oppression’s bonds to break— 
Who would not !—iet him die,” says Allan Breck. 


Thus reasons “* Allan Breck,” whilst every eye 
Beams “‘ insubordination” in reply ; 

The grinding teeth, and trembling lip compressed, 
The curse and furious rap, proclaim the rest. 
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Young Hopeful,—the Village Boy. 683 


“€ YOUNG HOPEFUL, —THE VILLAGE BOY. 


You mark the plan of God, in “ mercy” laid, 
That plan in Heaven devised, on earth displayed, 
You see the Saviour meck, and low, and mild, 

In power a Deity—in heart a child ; 

You drink his words in “‘ meekness” as they flow, 
Breathing compassion for a world of woe ; 

‘* Forgive”—the lesson ever taught by Heaven, 

“* Forgive,” vindictive man, and be forgiven— 

‘* As you by God’s free proferred “* mercy” live, 
‘* Oh learn the heavenly wisdom to “ forgive ;” 

‘¢ In harsher bosoms pain shall never cease, 

‘¢ But mercy’s ways are pleasantness and peace.” 
Thus from the cross, the words of mercy fall 

On all mankind, for they were meant for all,— 
But “ vengeance” steps between, and high in air 
Exultant waves the signal of despair, 

O’er dale and heath her fiery steps have » 
More swift than cataract, or mountain blast, 

Nor stops she short, till through the peaceful vale, 
Of horror burst the scream, of death ascend the wail ! 
Beneath that fading beam, what deeds are done, 
To startle solitude, and veil the sun ! 

Around that livid flame, what shapes of hell, 

At studied interval repeat the yell !— 

Here stalks the Indian in his native garb, 

Armed with the scalping knife, and poisoned barb, 
Around the broiling captive takes his walk, 

And deep in “ Vengeance” bathes his tomahawk, 
The spirit of his Father smiles on high, 

Beams from his fleecy cloud, and passes by !— 


Beneath our eyes, amidst the “ village crew,” 
What kindred characters arise to view.— 


‘“* A Lusty Boy !”—the midwife hands him round, 
The listening gossips chuckle at the sound, 

And to augment a fondling mother’s joy, 

Each ‘‘ queasy dame” repeats,—‘ A Lusty Boy.” 


Now twelvemonths old, this lusty little man, 
To stand erect, and mark his feet, began— 
Anon he walks, with veering trembling pace, 
Now forward shooting, falls upon his face, 
Laments his woes in sorrow-breathing squalls, 
And for * commiseration” loudly calls: 
Commiseration is a mother’s part, 

*Tis her’s to sooth the grief, to heal the smart, 
’Tis her’s to punish what can feel no pain, 

*Tis her’s to strike what cannot strike again, 
And thus with thoughtless cure, and method strange, 
In her own infant’s breast implant “ revenge,” 
Thus early sow the thistle seeds of strife, 

And make a howling wilderness of life. 

Not quite an infant, and not quite a boy, 
How will this tiny youth his hours employ ? 
Let him remain in combat, game, or race, 
The little boisterous tyrant of the place. 

O’er cats and kittens daringly prevail—- 

Of drowning puppy laugh to hear the wail— 
Of chirping sparrows’ brood arrest the breath, 
Rejoicing in the agonies of death !— 
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Young Hopeful,-the Village Boy. 
And should he scorn his mother, where’s the crime, 
These “ little errors”—will correct in time, 
One cannot always deat, and if one could, 
Eternal beating, might do little good. 


And now to school “re his noisy way, 
ifle, 


To spell, to count, to and to play, 

To scorn the teacher, disregard the laws, 

** Revenge” to meditate beneath the “ taws,” 
To combat fiercely, his address to shew, 

And fairly prove his talents by “ a blow.” 


Determined, bold, impetuous, and strong, 
His youth like mountain-torrent sweeps along, 
O’er Nature’s sweets the poisoned waters flow, 
And where the daisy bloom’d unseemly briars grow. 


Now is he smith apprenticed, and he knows 

On heated iron to descend in blows— 

The bellows pour their breath, with brightening glow 
The metal softens into wax below. 

Awhile his youth and inexperience bind 

The native darings of a restless mind ; 

Awhile his couch in nightly sleep is pressed, 
And, tired with ten hours’ work, he sinks to rest ; 
Awhile he bears reproof, nor risks reply, 

Beneath the lourings of a master’s eye ; 

But nature will return, although you strive, 
With fork to ward her off, with force to drive. 


A “ cock-fight” was announced, and caught the ear 
Of one to whom all “‘ cruelties” were dear. 

The distance great—but then such sports were rare ; 
The day was short—his master had a mare ; 

His master saw no cause, nor would he lend 
Consent or aid to such unworthy end. 

** Denial in my need !—but time shall try, 

Who shall repent this usage—you or I.” 

These accents struggled in the swelling throat, 

Nor was this lowly-muttered threat forgot ; 

For scarce three weeks had passed, when, with a glar 
Of dumb affright, a horror-speaking stare, 

The master’s eye bespoke “ his mangled mare !” 


We may not reach perfection in a day— 

The moon of night succeeds the twilight ray— 

And, step by step, the ladder we ascend, 

Whether to heaven we rise, or towards a scaffold ten. 


Our hero—what’s his name ?—(why, that is true, 
{Tis fit he had a name—so call him “‘ Hugh,”)— 
Hugh stood amazed: ‘* The act he would not deem 
A human act—did he behold, or dream ? 

Some wandering miscreant sure, some Irish rogue, 
He marked indeed last night, a surly dog ; 

He did not like his aspect at the time, 

But little thought he then of such a crime.” 

And thus the villain’s wondering part he plays, 

By downright artifice his guilt betrays ; 

Disgraced, dismissed, where can he now repair ! 

He seeks a secret pass, and “ murders” there 

His master—basely “‘ murders”—shrieks, and flies ; 
Is taken—tried—convicted—shrieved—and dies ! 
Dies on a scaffold, cursing, in his death, 


The breast that gave him strength, the hour that gave him breath! 
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- The Village Funeral. 


THE VILLAGE FU NERAL. 


Lone had the cheek, by seeming health o’erspread, 
Through parent’s breast, delusive pleasure shed; 
The fevered pulse, the spirit-lacking eye, : 
Had swelled, in that breast, the stifled sigh ; 
By hope and fear her soul alternate swayed, 

Had lingered in decline the “‘ village maid.” 


The wedding-day was fixed the mother knew ; 
The secret joy had yp one to a few; 

And all the village, all the country near, 

Had joyed or grieved the whispered tale to hear. 


Consumption crept with silent pace amain, 
She felt no sickness, and she owned no pain ; 
Yet listless passed the lately joyous day, 

And all her roses hastened to decay. 

At each successive step become more bold, 
The spoiler now unveils his deadly hold ; 
Life’s vitals grasps, till all the boiling blood 
Pours o’er the burning cheek its crimson flood. 


I met her noon-day steps - the plain, 

She moved with heaviness, and breathed with pain ; 
And ever and anon, with “ blade of knife,” 
Upturned the grassy sod in quest of life, 

Inhaled the fresh'ning influence with care, 

Nor of the passing stranger seemed aware. 


There needs no more the features to pourtray 
Of youth and beauty a to decay ; 

A parent’s grief suppressed, a lover’s wail, 
Sum up the burden of my mournful tale ; 
Whilst Recollection, o’er the passing bier, 

In silence stoops again, and drops a tear. 


The hour is twelve—but few, and far between, 
Th’ invited mourners slowly gather in,— 
Await the a Service” with entire eye, 
And prove their sym many a sigh. 
Now Milder praabe amgees § “owe, Oli 
Veils his devotion meekly from the view— 

In accents slow—lugubrious—loud—and long, 
Pours the discursive fervours of his song. 


This mournful prelude past, the circling glass, 
Short-bread and bun, in quick succession pass ; 

A while in pairs, with whispering tone, they tell 
How harvests ripen, and how cattle sell ; 

What accidents last market evening knew, 

How “ Sutor John” was beaten black and blue,— 
Till all its power resumed, the loosened tongue 
With rustic jest and merriment is hung. 


“* They lift”—the bed resigns its coffined clay, 
Which, in slow moving march, is borne away ; 
And now, with bending step, and starting tear, 
The father takes his station at the bier— 

Once more supports his daughter's drooping head, 
And lowers it gently to its narrow bed. 


Vot, VII. 4M 
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The closing grave resumes its promised trust, 
And all a Fon hope aden to dust. 
Meanwhile the vi dames in crowds repair, 
The female grief and female pint to share— 
O’er Jenny’s fate sad lamentations raise, 
And all their senses in her praise. 


“ THE DYING VILLAGER.” 


Arrroacu the bed—the doors wide open throw— 
Give air, and light—give all thou canst bestow ;— 
The chamber loan cottage breath, 

And watch the features of approaching death. 


Does age expire, whilst o’er the placid eye 
The shades of death in softened twilight lie? 
Thro’ all the youthful frame does fever hold 
His fitful revelry of heat and cold ? 


Alas! the sufferer’s years forbid decay— 

Insulted reason still maintains her sway ; 

*Tis ‘‘ Conscience” holds her grasp, and thrusts her dart, 
In grinning triumph to the sinner’s heart. 


“* How many Sabbaths—ah, how many tell, 
Did I my time and better reason sell 

Jn worse than folly—worse than madness live, 
Forgive, oh God of mercy, yet forgive. 


* The hour of pardon past—all hope is fled— 
My sentence sealed—the messenger has sped ! 
Before my aching eyes I see him stand,— 

My condemnation waving in his hand. 


o wife—my dearest wife—withstand his power— 

Oh children, shield me in this fearful hour. Ay 
My God protect. They may not—cannot come, 
I am, oh fearful thought, I am unpone. 


“ Deserted—dragged to never-ending night, 
Unseemly darkness ever on my sight. 

I know—I hear—I feel the vengeance due, 
And hell unfolds her horrors to my view. 


4 
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« Expectant shapes attend in dread array, 
To bear me in their closing fangs away. 
No longer can I breathe, no longer live. 
Forgive, oh God of mercy—yet forgive.” 
JUVENALIS JuxXIOR, 
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“ ’ ‘ °° ¥ of 
SIMPLICIUS ON THE STATE OF TRELAND. 


We make the following extracts from a small pamphlet,* which lately issued 
a provincial ne in Ireland. It has probably never met the view of any 
of our readers, at in Great Britain. . The eopy we have before us was sent 
by a friend, who wished to point out a complimentary passage in it with re- 
t to ourselves. As the author, on transferring from our pages to his a few 
sentences that bear on a part of his argument, has mentioned us under the 
flattering and alliterative description of ‘ one of the most able and popular 
productions of the periodical press,” it might be expected that we should re- 
turn the compliment in kind ; but, though we are obliged to him for his com- 
plimentary phrase, we have not time to imitate it. ; 
This little work consists of a series of Letters, in answer to a pamphlet by a 
Roman Catholic priest, = what he, with rather irreverent irony, styles, 
* the blessed effects of Bible-reading” and the diffusion of Scriptural education, 
mixed with some attacks on the leading points of Protestantism. To these the 
answer appears very well executed; but we have no stomach to take any 
part in the so often fought battle between the friends and enemies of Popery ; 
nor would it be fair, as we have not seen the work of our author’s antagonist, 
to:attempt any decision on this occasion. But the last letter is curious per se, 
as it gives a picture of the state of manners among the lower classes in Ireland, 
and some details with respect to the state of education in that country, which 
derive a character of authenticity from being written and published on the spot, 
and must be new to many of our readers. Believing as we do, and as we have 
often expressed, that the vital interests of a country depend, in a most material 
degree, on the education of its people, it grieves us to perceive that the Roman 
Catholic clergy have made such a point of opposing every effort to diffuse its 
blessings among the population of Ireland. We are, however, strong in the 
hope, that it is not in the power of any men or body of men to defeat its pro- 
gress ultimately, however successful they may be in. retarding it; nor can we 
divest ourselves of the idea, that the Roman Catholic clergy, who are a be- 
coming a more respectable and enlightened order of men, will eventually of 
themselves put their shoulders to the good work, instead of using their influ- 
ence to hurt it. We think, in fact, that they pay themselves, but a sorry com- 
pliment in thus tacitly admitting, that their power is supported. by the ignor- 
ance of their flocks. It is idle to talk of prosel eine seoree being made to 
diminish their numbers, and of education being the stalking horse to further 
such efforts. Whatever might have been formerly the case, no such spirit now 
exists in Protestant Ireland. While the Whigs had domination, indeed, forcible 
or invidious methods to obtain proselytes, and to root out the Roman Catholic re- 
ligion by the sword of the law, were certainly resorted to, but on the downfall of 
Whig power such projects were abandoned. And yet, with this undeniable fact 
staring us in the face—with the fact, equally undeniable, that all the heavy 
penal laws imposed on the Roman Catholics by the Whigs were ed by 
the Tories on their return to power, we hear the worthy lights of the worthy 
faction of “ all the talents” putting themselves forward as the champions of 
Catholic Ireland, and stigmatizing as its enemies the very party which relieved 
it from the galling yoke imposed on it by the men, who are boastfully quoted 
as the political ancestors of its noisy advocates. But we shall perhaps find an- 
other opportunity of contrasting Whig and Tory conduct, with respect to this 
celebrated question ; and it is time to let Mr Waugh, for such we understand 
is the author’s name, speak for himself. We think it will be allowed that he 
does so in a manner highly creditable to him, and we are happy to bear testi- 
mony to the truth of his observations with respect to Scotland. Envir.) 





* Six Letters, addressed to the Right Hon. Charles Grant, occasioned by ‘* Remarks 
on Methodism, and the blessed effects of Bible-reading.” By Simplicius. Gork. Bol 
ster, 1820, 
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“ Those best acquainted with the 
description of men who earnestly and 
constantly make the Scriptures of truth 
their study, know well how very few 
are the instances in which ought but 
good, real and substantial good, results 

the practice ; and even su 

that a few should grow into enthusi- 
asts and ists, how much pre- 
ferable is folly to the madness of 
mortals who sicken at seriousness, de- 
light in riot, and spurn the oracles of 
God? Bible-reading naturally pro- 
duces self-knowledge, the fear of God, 
a desire after information, industry, 
and regular habits, charity to man, 
and obedience to the laws. In what 
countries do civil liberty and religious 
tolerance most abound? Undeniably 
where the Bible is most read ; and to 
the light and influence derived from 
that book, even our Roman Catholic 
fellow-subjects owe it that they are 
saved from the blessed tyranny of their 
own spiritual government. And to 
what are we to ascribe it, that thou- 
sands, heretofore beheld as the outcasts 
of the human race, have been raised 
to the rank of men, and enjoy the 
blessings of religion and civilization ? 
Look to our settlements in Africa, 
&c.” (p. 42, 43.) 

After quoting the examples of order 
and religion introduced into regions 
where they were before unknown, by 
the agency of the Bible, he proceeds : 

“if all this be so, can the practice 
commence, or the habit be acquired, 
too early? Scotland answers, No. 
In her instance, we behold the effects 
of Bible-reading and Bible-education 
upon a great people. In what other 
country is the system so universally 
acted upon, and what nation presents 
an aspect so intelligent, manly, and 
moral? In Scotland, it has long 
been the custom for the pastors 
to examine = inhabitants of their 
respective parishes publicly and point- 
edly as to their acquaintance with the 
word of God, pre to their be- 
ing admitted to the sacramental table 
for the first time. To neglect that sa- 
cred ordinance, after a certain age, 
would be accounted highly itdecent, 
and to be found destitute of informa- 
tion, when examined, as highly dis- 
creditable ; so that the Scriptures are 
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not only read in early life by all 
classes, but studied ; and will any ene- 
my to Bible education be kind enough 
to point out the mischievous effects 
of such a procedure, or will he venture 
to contradict me when [I assert, that 
a ge oy can bear a coms 
parison with North Britain? I care 
not for the objection that may be rais- 
ed on the ground of existing agitations 
in parts of that country. These have 
arisep in manufacturing districts, 
where the early education of the 
younger part of the working classes 
been prevented by their being em- 
ployed at labour almost from infancy, 
and where they are exposed to infec» 
tion—shall I say it? from the inhabi« 
tants of other lands, who by thousands 
have obtained nes in Glasgow 
and Paisley. ere are counties in 
Scotland, however, where extensive 
manufactories exist, and the national 
character has not been tarnished; but 
in these the settlement of strangers is 
not encouraged, and the manufac. 
turers work in their respective houses. 
I instance Forfar. The humane and 
excellent Gurney, in his remarks on 
the state of the Scotch prisons, 
tells us, that he found in the county 
jail of Forfar no criminal, nor had 
there been any execution from the 
county for twenty years. In Kinross 
county-jail, there was only one debtor, 
(and + continued there by preference) 
and not a single criminal. At Cupar 
in Fife county-jail, one offender, 2 
poor girl for stealing a few potatoes 
out of a field. In Montrose, only one 
person, a deserter. In Dunbar, no 
risoner ! these are the fruits of wide- 
y extended “ Scripture education.” 
What a contrast does this form with 
Catholic Ireland, and its boasted mo- 
rality, for * Lynesius boasts of it. We 
have no manufactories to debauch, no 
association of thousands of both sexes 
to produce demoralization, and yet how 
does iniquity, the fruit of ignorance. 
and neglect, abound in many of the 
Southern counties? is not turbulence 
become a character and assassination 
a trade? +t Our own county, which 
has not been disgraced by riot and 
outrage like its neighbours, could 
nevertheless afford twenty-five victims 
to the violated laws during our late 





® The nom de guerre of our author’s opponent. 
+ It is but fair to state, however, that the population of the county of Cork is over half 
a million, and that of the city at least 90,000. 
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assizes. In this county, so “ well 
taught,” how awful is the profanation 
of the Sabbath. Is it not the day of 
all the seven more | gp x em- 
loyed in sports, and gambling, and 
kenness ?: even in the streets of 
this city how many hundreds of the 
Catholic population are to be found en-~ 
gaged in a variety of wickedness, and 
encouraging each other in every spe- 
cies of profaneness, without hindrance 
or interference on the part of those 
who should attend to their moral cul- 
ture, and who could speedily find them 
out at, and drag them from, a Sun- 
day school, or detect them in the use 
of a Bible, did they venture to go to 
the one, or to procure the other, but 
who appear to regard with the com- 
pletest indifference that awful violation 
of God’s holy day, which prepares for 
the prison, and ultimately feeds the 
gallows. 

‘But farther, how lightly is the obli- 
gation of an oath regarded. I ques- 
tion, sir, whether many things could 
shock the feelings of a peasant more 
than to affirm, that a false oath should 
not be taken to save a fellow creature 
from death. In this country that pro- 
per feeling which leads to shudder at 
the idea of connection with crime hard- 
ly exists. In Scotland, or the north of 
Ireland, the poorest individual would 
feel it a disgrace to be known as the 
relation of a person who had been con- 
fined in a prison on whatsoever ac 
count ; and whole families have been 
known to emigrate, that they might 
avoid the shame consequent upon the 
capital conviction of some of their con- 
nexions ;—but how different is the case 
with us! Herecrimeandits punishment 
produce almost no sensation except that 
which leads sufferers and survivors to 
glory in their shame. Could the scan- 
dalous procession which disgraced Li- 
merick a few days ago have taken place 
in any other quarter of the united 
kingdom? A villain, who had been 
executed for an outrage on a female, 
of the most abominable and degrading 
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description—a crime almost: too foul 
to bear even an allusion to it, after 
having been waked with all possible 
formality, was preceded to the grave bij 
a number of young women, dressed in 
white, hearing garlands of flowers! ! 
Sir, if Bible ing can taise the tone 
of moral feeling, if Scriptural educa 
tion can produce the virtues in which 
we ig ns or pease defective, let 
us, in despite of every opposition, have 
both one and the ee 1 

“ I should have spared these obser 
vations, had they not been called forth 
by the assertions that are hazarded 
respecting the superior morality of the 
Roman Catholic population, and their 
information as to things n 
for salvation, in which it would ap 
pear “‘ they are well instructed.” Some 
of them may be so, but, alas! ever 
one at all acquainted with the mora 
situation of the south of this kingdom; 
must lament that ignorance, supersti- 
tion, and intolerance, gross and glaring 
intolerance, abound. If ever general 
education, and religious know 
were wanting to a country, Ireland is 
that country. Our author after’ all 
confesses, that their means cannot 
reach to the wants of the whole of 
their people who require instruction; 
and that consequently great numbers 
continue ignorant, which too frequent 
ly is but another word for vicious: 
But this, we are told, as well as their 
other sufferings, must be laid at ‘the 
door of Protestant domination; for:'so 
are affairs ordered by their rulers, that 
there is “ no alternative but ignorancé 
or protestantism,” which latter’ is; 
without question, infinitely worse than 
ignorance and all its vices.. You how- 
ever know, sir, with what disinterest- 
ed and liberal feeling, wealthy and 
benevolent protestants have come for 
ward to afford the blessings of educa- 
tion to our general population, and 
you cannot be ignorant of the spirit in 
which these offers have been’ met by 
the apostolic pastors of an apostolic 
people. * I need hardly refer you to 





.* Itold him, (the priest, whose co-operation in the establishment of a school was 
anxiously desired) that our only object was to instruct the little idle girls of the tawn and 
neighbourhood in reading, writing, needlework, &c. He asked if the Testament was, to 


be introduced ? I 


replied, only for the use of the Protestant girls. On his objerting to 
olic 


this, I made that offer to which he alludes, of allowing both a protestant and a C. 

mistress to attend and instruct the children in their respective Bibles. This being also re- 
jected, I proposed what would have obviated, as I thought, ‘all difficulties, namely} that 
the Protestant girls should meet at nine in the morning, and read their teligious books un- 


til ten, at whi 


hour the others should assemble; and, after their entrance, that no reli-+ 
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the examination of Dr Poynter,* the 
vicar apostolic, before a committee of 
the House of Commons in 1816. p. 
44-49. 

“ That an improvement has taken 
place in Ireland as to education, and 
that the Roman Catholic cl are 
exerting themselves to promote this, I 
am glad to hear. I have no doubt, 
but that the increase of Protestant 
Bible-reading, and the growth of reli- 
cm feeling consequent upon it, have 

their effect. Protestant exertion 
may have called forth Roman Catholic 
energy, and Protestant information 
caused a number of superstitions and 
follies that formerly were avowed and 
gloried in, to hide their heads. In 
whatever way reformation is effected, 
let it be but achieved, and we rejoice. 

“* There is another circumstance on 
which I must beg leave to dwell for a 
moment before I conclude; and that 
is, the credit taken to the Roman Ca- 
tholic priesthood by the Remarker, for 
what he calls the peaceable state of 
Ireland. Are the Roman Catholic in- 
habitants of this kingdom quiet and 

ble ? Would not the state of se- 
veral of our counties be accounted 
anarchy and rebellion in England? 
But we are accustomed to such things, 
and a little matter does not alarm us, 
Indeed some bigotted people affect to 
trace our disturbances to a particular 
source ; and I do confess, that how 
such a remonstrance as was forwarded 
to Rome, and widely circulated through 
this nation in 1814, could tend to pro- 
mote conciliation and secure peace, is 
a little puzzling to me. In that do- 
cument it is asserted, that the Catho- 
lics maintained their devotion to the 
Holy See, notwithstanding the most 
sanguinary and unrelenting persecu- 
tion that ever aggrieved a Christian 
people!!! The most sanguinary and 
ng persecution! Alas, sir, 
what must not Ireland have suffered 
during this horrid persecution, which 
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exceeded that of the Hugonots in 
France, when 30,000 were murdered 
within a few days ; or the subsequent 
religious commotions, which, accord 
ing to Puffendorf, in thirty years cost as 
bout 1,000,000 of human lives; or that 
of the Netherlands, when the Duke of 
Alva boasted, that within a few years 
he had despatched to the amount of 
36,000 heretics by the hand of the 
common executioner ; or the various 
tortures of the Inquisition, by which 
150,000 were destroyed in the space 
of scarcely. thirty years—not to say 
any thing of the Irish Protestant mas- 
sacres. Perhaps, sir, if you have not 
seen the document, you may find it 
difficult to believe that a falsehood so 
notorious should have been put ‘forth 
in the very place where it was well 
known no such cruelties ever had exis« 
tence ; but this was intended to pro 
duce an effect at Rome, and to dispose 
the population of Ireland to peace.” 
P. 52. 

** T have no inclination at present, 
sir, to follow the gentleman into the 
region of politics ; yet I would just 
observe, that all these horrible acts of 
oppression, of which, on behalf of an 
injured and insulted people, he come 
plains, amount simply to this :—not 
that the liberty of worshipping God 
according to their creeds and customs 
is denied them—that they enjoy under 
this free government in the fullest 
manner, Lynesius himself being judge 
—but that certain places of trust, ho- 
nour, and emolument, are kept from a 
description of persons whose faith in- 
structs them to deny all liberty of 
conscience, or freedom of religious 
worship, to Protestants, when practi- 
cable. In proof that what I now 
assert is true of popery at this hour, 
I appeal to the famous letter of the 
present Pope to his Cardinals, dated 
the 5th of February 1808, in which 
the head of the church thus expresses 
himself—‘ It is proposed that all re- 





ious book whatever should be read. This proposal was equally unfortunate, the Doctor 
insisting that no religious book whatever should find its way into the school. This, I ob- 
served, was a condition, which were I even to consent to, would justly be thought inad- 
missible by others, as it was in effect nothing less than making the exclusion of the Bible 
from the Protestant pupils, the express condition of the school’s establishment.” Letter 
from T. Pool, Esq. to the Rev. H. Townsend. See Townsend’s admirable Reply to Dr 
Copinger. Author. We have not seen ihe reply, but we have seen his Survey of the Coun- 

ty of Cork, and a most excellent work it is. Edit. 
* Dr Poynter declared, among many other surprising matters, that he could not sanc- 


‘tion the reading of select passages of Scripture in schools, even though these passages should 


be the same, word for word, as in the Roman Catholic translation. 
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ligious I 
their worship. publicly exercised ; but 
we have rejected this article, as con- 

to the canons, to the councils, 
to Catholic religion, and to the 
tranquillity of human life. Out of the 


persons should be free, and 


Catholic church there is no salvation. 
The French system of indifference or 
equality, with regard to all Fie So 


is utterly iy pa to the Catholic, 
which being the only one of divine in- 
stitution, cannot form any alliance 
with any other any more than Christ 
can league with Belial. It is false 
that the concordat has recognised and 
established the independence of the 
church of France, or that it has given 
a sanction to the toleration of other 
modes of worship.’ ” P, 54. 

“ Nothing can be injured by na- 
tional education, but ignorance—nor 
by the spread of ’s most holy 
word, but immorality. But on this 
particular subject it would be pre- 
sumptuous in me to insist, when ad- 
dressing you, sir, who have publicly 
given the weight of your authority to 
the sentiment—that religion must 
form the basis of all political happi- 
hess and social order—a truth plain 
and palpable, sanctioned by the wise 
and good in all ages, and on which 
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the associations for spreading the word 
. on are. WOK and who have not 
shrun expressing your convie- 
tion, ‘ that as Christlana, believing 
the sacred volume to contain the char- 
acter of our salvation, and that in the 
contents of that volume are involved 
me immortal destinies of our ay sel 
ings, you could not separate 
that” belief the obligation to diffuse 
that volume;’ adding—‘ That if in 
other cases we pon the antidote 
or the remedy for any evil, we made 
no gone in offering it, why should 
we hesitate when the hazard is greate 
est, the misery deepest, and the ree 
medy most certain ?’'* 

‘* Having had such opinions thus 
expressed, by such authority, and be- 
holding our institutions strengthened 
by such sanction, in despite of all the 
ridicule of the Remarker, and the hos- 
tility of all who directly or indirectly 
think and act with him, I venture, 
under the divine blessing, to antici- 
pate the time, when Ireland, through 
the instrumentality of the word of 
God, and religious education, shall 

resent a moral and social aspect far 

ifferent from what she does at 
sent, and ‘ when the wilderness shall 
indeed blossom as the rose.’ ” 





ON SWEETNESS OF VERSIFICATION. 





es Words, that rob the Hybla bees, 
And leave them honeyless. —_————”” 


MR NORTH, 
Many of your correspondents, I dare 
say, and amongst the rest myself, 
would be glad were you to invent some 
general title or head under which 
might be collected such observations 
as seemed either too minute or too in- 
significant to be wiredrawn into an 
essay, and yet too good to be thrown 
away. Your Editorial ingenuity 
could not fail to hit upon some motto, 
at once appropriate and catching— 
such, for instance, as the unaffected 
one of * Pensées,” or the elegant one 
of ** Hodgepodgiana,” or the unpedan- 
tical one of Exsa Trigevre.” But this 
by the way.— 

It is with some hesitation that I 
hazard the following short remarks up- 
on a subject which must, at least to 


JULIUS C&SAR. 
very many readers, appear sufficient] 
triffing still by se of poetry, 1 


know that few observations relative to 
the art, however fanciful in their na- 
ture, will be considered as absolutely 
nugatory or unimportant. Upon them 
therefore I must rest for my defence 
against the possible sarcasms of such 
as with Hotspur 
‘* Had rather be a kitten and cry ** mew,” 
** Than one of those same metre ballad. 
mongers,” 

It has often happened to me, and 
probably to you, Mr North, to hear 
the term ‘“ sweetness of versification” 
used as expressive of some unknown 
or indescribable power of imparting 
melody to verse. - Of this faculty we 
are led to believe, that it is beyond 
the ability either of the author or his 
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readers to give any definite account. 
of the i en 
of Virgil amongst the ancients ; an 
pollen. «Po modern English writers, 
of Milton, of Rowe, and of Lang- 
horne, and others whose names it is 
needless to adduce.* Nor is this pro- 
perty ever mentioned but in general 
terms, as a sort of shadowy something 
which can neither be regulated nor 
taught. When we ask for a definition, 
and the arguments upon which it is 
founded, we are answered bya summary 
reference to the poetry of the authors 
themselves, after the manner of sun- 
dry treatises on matters connected 
with taste and the minor metaphysics, 
which might easily be mentioned, and 
which have had, aye, and still retain, 
their yor ~ re ie 
teries, ially about trifles i 
sort, are teasing things; and, which 
is worse, they are not only teasing 
themselves, but the cause of teasing 
in others. Upon a gossamer of this 
description, have I known suspended 
as much talking “‘ about and about,” 
as much description not meant to des- 
cribe, and argument never intended to 
convince, as would fill a moderate vo- 
lume. There are some people who, 
for some unaccountable reason or 
other, seem desirous to have a puzzle 
for ever in their mind’s eye, just as a 
painter’s sky must always have some- 
thing of a cloud, because, as he lu- 
minously tells you, a cloud is pictur- 
esque. To such, the term “‘ sweetness 
of versification” is a comfort—a very 
luxury—a nice little instrument for 
raising a mist—a sort of intellectual 
censer, in which are consumed pre- 
cious arguments that, like n- 
cense, end in nothing but smoke. 
Sweetness of versification, if it be 
any thing, must be an affair of 
sounds, and the arrangement of 
sounds upon which it depends must 
be, in itself, definable, and capable, 
where it exists, of being pointed out. 
To see if something feasible cannot 
be made out of this nice matter is the 
object of the following remarks. 
Repetition of some kind or other, 
seems evidently to be that from which 
the pleasure obtainable from verse or 
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metre is derived. The recurrence of 
lines of certain length, and of accents 


in certain places, or of accents 
in certain alone, constitutes 
Rythm. Rhyme is the recurrence of 
sound, that is to say, vocal sound, ex: 
pressed or recollected. The vowels 
are the principal instruments of sound. 
The consonants are minor and more 
delicate tools, It is hardly eer 
here to note their division into half- 
vowels, liquids, and mutes. They 
modify but cannot destroy the sounds 
dependant upon the vowels. In short, 
they preserve the essential identity, 
and at the same time, impart a palp- 
able wing > The vocal sound seems 
to spring from the consonant like an 
organized product from its matrix; 
and the same vowels from different 
consonants are like persons of different 
families who happen to resemble each 
other almost to identity—they are 
precisely alike, but not akin, 

The repetition of the accented vowel 
at the end of each line is, confessedly, 
the foundation of the pleasure affords 
ed by rhyme. Ifwe examine a few of ' 
the lines of those poets who are most 
remarkable for the sweetness of their 
versification, the peculiar pleasure de- 
rivable from them, will, I believe, be 
found to depend upon the same prine 
ciple. This principle, in its broadest 
and most tangible exhibition, is rhyme. 
A little modified it is ‘ alliteration.” 
Applied with consummate art and de- 
licacy, it is ‘* sweetness of versificae 
tion.” It must be observed, that 
there is sometimes a little difficulty in 
distinguishing, and separating in the 
mind, that sweetness which arises from 
a gentle and delicate sentiment ex- 
pressed in appropriate language, and 
that which is entirely the effect of the 
artful collocation of sounds; and that 
when the two are united, the effect is, 
of course, the most striking. But 
these matters are best explained from 
examples. 

The poet most remarkable for the 
possession of sweetness, both of senti« 
ment and rythm, is probably Virgil. 
I have more than once heard the foi- 
lowing lines quoted, as manifesting, in 
a wonderful degree, the union of the 
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thinking 


Anacreon, and other Greek Poets, have been called sweet ; I cannot help 
, that the continual recurrence, in that 


, of the v and the com- 


pounds, a. ov, and «, gives a breadth and strength of sound which, however majestic, ill 
accord with our idea of the word swectncss. 
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setitiment. They are from his tenth 

Eclogue. 

“6 We ~T Fontes hic mollia Prata, Ly- 

Hie nemus, hic ipso, tecum, consumerer 
iS? eavé.”?. 


Here the sweetness, which is em- 
bodied, in a greater or less degree, 
throughout the whole passage, attains: 
to: ite most exquisite intenseness in 
theeoncluding line. Let us analyze this 
line; a be _ to a 
thirty-t ters which compose thie 
different words ; thedipthong in “‘oevo”’ 
being called one letter only, that is to 
say; E, The repetition, both of vowels 
and of consonants, will be found to be 
very remarkable ; only thirteen out of 
the twenty-five Latin alphabetical 
charactera being employed throughout 
the whole line. E, which is the prin 
cipal vowel, and which bears the ac- 
cent three times out of the five, is 


S, M, I, U, and O, three times each ; 


and H, N, and R, twice each ; there 
being only three insulated characters 
in the whole. 


-A-friend of mine once repeated the 
following passage from ‘“‘ As You Like 
It,” as being in every respect equal to 
these celebrated Hexameters. It seems 
te. tme, however, that its sweetness 
springs much more from the beauty 
of the epithets and of the general ex- 
pression than from the rythm—gentle, 


B 


ie , 
In, the versification of Pope’s favour- 

ite lines, 

“ Lo! where Metis » or hardl 
18 | aw sleeps y 


The freezing Tanais through a waste of 
snows,” 
the principle of repetition is sufficient- 
ly evident ; and if the following most 
musical periods from Milton and Lang- 
horne be rigorously examined, they 
will be found to similarly con- 
structed. 
‘ Can any mortal, mixture of earth’s mould, 
Breathe iy divine, enchanting ravish- 
‘ ment 
Sure something holy lodges in that breast, 
And with these vd moves the vocal air 
To testify his hi residence ; 
Vou. VII. 


The in a certain 


‘ 
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To him 
Beneath no historic 


— born, is Owen laid, 
Stretch’d on the greenwood’s lap alone, 
He sleeps beneath the waving shade-” 

Owen of Cannon. 

It is needless, and would be tedious, 

to go into further analysis. The art- 

ful repetition of the softer vowels and 

liquid consonants is tolerably plain, on 
an examination, in almost e 

I may, however, perhaps be: 

to quote four lines from Rowe, which, 

degree, exemplify the 

same principle, and then quit this part 


of the ga t : 
‘¢ QO death! thou pleasing end of human 


wo 
Toome for life—thou greatest good be- 
Ws 
Still ays fos thou fly the coward and the 


ve, 

And thy soft slumbers only bless the brave.” 
PHARSALIA. 
Should the foregoing extracts be in« 
sufficient to shew that repetition is the 
soul of sweetness in verse, the follow- 
ing lines from the uncouth Donne af« 
ford an additional argument e converso. 
The contrasted, broad accents, harsh 
consonants, and straggling syllables, 

almost set one’s teeth on . 


*¢ | sing no harm, sooth, to any wight, 

To lord, fh al beggar, orig 

To , proctor, or 

Reforined or reduced: expteini aishve, 

eorileteters oe 

Juror or j ? its 

Etecy Xv1. 

4N 
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It is evident that the successful’ 


concealment of all art and design, in 
the management of repetitions, which 
occur at uncertain intervals, and most 
frequently in the intermediate sylla- 
bles of a word, constitutes a great part 
of the merit of the examples which 
have been given. It is equally plain, 
that the principle of repetition, awk- 
wardly and injudiciously applied, has 
given rise to the disgusting habit of 
alliteration, which is more or less com- 
mon to every period of English poet- 

To say the truth, these latter 
times have given birth to much the 
worst specimens. 

. Mason has eagerly adopted, as a fine 
thing, what Shakspeare, Fletcher, and 
the earlier writers, have made a sub- 
ject of frequent and extravagant ridi- 
cule, and amongst the literary 
vices of their age. To talk of 

‘* Apt alliteration’s artfué aid,” 

is a solecism. It is enough to refer to 
the Two Noble Kinsmen of’ Fletcher, 
Ancient Pistol, and the Tragical-His- 
torical-Pastoral, as Polonius would 
call. it, written and enacted by that 
worthy, Bottom the weaver, and his 

~ oe In the _ 
mention , the agogue thus 
addresses Duke hese 

“oO! dainty duke, whose doughty, dismal 
From Dis to Dedalus, from to pillar, 
Is blown abroad !” — 
How Mason, after this, could imagine 
he had made a hit in writing such a 
line as, 

** I spyed the sparkling of his spear,” 
is inexplicable ; and yet he seems to 
| heer this egregious and palpable af- 

tion with all the confidence of a 
conceited drummer, who thinks he 
confers additional grace upon his mu- 
sic by a regular flourish of his stick 
preparatory to every rumble upon his 

ettle-drum. Perhaps, like his friend 

Gray, he contented himself with Ho- 


race Walpole’s: account of the old ; 
dramatists as barbarians, and: prefers 
red “ eternal new French Romances,” 
It were to. be wished that Mason’s un- : 
conscious burlesque had put an end 
to this wretched practice: that it hag 
not done so, is, as must be conceded 
with all'tenderness for the feelings 
of the “ genus irritabile,” not much 
to the credit of the fineness of tact 
usually attributed to that respect. 
able and touchy body. It is certain 
that no additional smoothness is gain- 
ed by it; smoothness, unlike sweet- 
ness, being independent of either 
contrast or repetition, and consisting 
for the most part in the use of the 
liquid consonants, and the natural 
collocation of pauses. 

It would look too like trifling, were 
I even inclined to insist further on 
this topic. I should inevitably sub-« 
ject both you, Mr North, and my- 
self, to the animadversions of those 
who discover that such disquisitions 
tend to nothing useful in life. That 
would be a pity. I have sometimes 
thought it singular, how little scien- 
tific men, and even those of generally 
contemplative minds, seem to be aware 
of the ultimate effects of all human 
pursuits. But it is not unnatural. 
That speculation, which would reduce 
the end of all to the simple considera~ 
tion of the gratifying of that which 
may be called the pleasurable principle 
of our nature, is too abstract to be fa- 
miliarly remembered or: taken into 
account. . He who produces a physical 
effect, however small, produces some- 
thing tangible, something which may 
conduce to immediate bodily comfort. 
The pointer of a pin, nay, the polisher 
of a button, will every where be ad- 
mitied as a useful member of society. 
The turner of an epigram or a sonnet 
may not always fare so well. I am, 
&e. &e. T. D. 

Aug. 30th, 1820. 





FRAGMENT OF AN ESSAY ON ELOQUENCE. 


Le ag essential end of eloquence in him 
who speaks or writes to men, appears 
to be not the declaration or aoe 
ment of truth, but the bowing their 
minds to a purpose which he has at 
heart ; and therefore the wicked pur- 
poses to which eloquence has been ap- 
plied, are as consistent with its proper 
nature as the purest and best. For 


eloquence has in itself no moral na- 
ture—it is an art or a power—equally 
capable of any application. But, as it is 
a power, it draws with it a duty to him 
who holds it, to use it well for their 
sakes over whom it reigns ; as it is an 
art in which the highest faculties of 
the mind are engaged, it owes to those 
faculties not to degrade and dishonour 
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them, by yielding itself to serve un- 


worthy uses, 7 

The end of eloquence is to bow the 

minds of others to the will of the 

er. If his own mind be sub- 
jected to the truth, he will be sincere ; 
and his purpose will be to persuade 
the truth. If he be insincere, he will 
seek to persuade that which he disbe- 
lieves himself, but which he assumes 
as truth for the moment, that he may 
establish it as truth in the minds of 
those that hear. 

Thus, then, the first principle of elo- 
quence is an intellectual principle. It 
aims to sway the intellectual faculty 
of men—to take possession of their 
judgment. And perfect eloquence is 
the most intellectual—never resting on 
feelings alone—but in its deepest 
pathos, and strongest agitations of 
passion, preserving to reason its 


, natural sovereignty; and sustaining, 
/ even in the wondering and agitated 
| mind, the consciousness of its own 


a 


clear and steadfast obedience to reason. 
Yet that perfect eloquence may be 
sincere or false. It may speak truth 
in the power of reason ; or, with words 
clothed in reason’s garb—it may se- 
duce the faculties of intellectual and 
immortal spirits. 

But, inasmuch as the judgment and 
conviction of all minds is accessible in 
part by their feelings; the highest 
minds being opened by feeling only to 
the highest truths; and minds of a 
lower order, yielding up their under- 
standing altogether to their emotions 
—it is as essential to the highest elo- 
quence to possess the feelings as the 
understandings of men ; while a lower, 
and indeed a spurious eloquence, has 
been able to rest itself altogether upon 
their passions. 

Thus, the characters of high elo- 

uence, whether morally sincere or 
alse, will be at once intellectual and 
pathetic; and there can be no just 
consideration of the art of eloquence 
which does not regard it in this its 
twofold character. 

But, although it be true that elo- 
poe has not in itself any necessary 

etermination to be either sincere or 
false, but may maintain, in either case, 
alike its own perfect character of power- 

ul art, yet, it is to be observed, that 
in the history of mankind these two 
kinds of eloquence have found a very 
different fortune. For eloquence, cor- 


rupt or false in its purpose, has held 
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the dominion of men’s minds but for a 


moment: but breathing. 
from the; dat ‘of the heart, has 
blended itself with the v life, it 


may be said, of mankin ing 
incorporated, as an inseparable part, 
with their existence. 

For the general and permanent con- 
victions of mankind are towards the 
truth: and although the passions: of 
individuals separate them violently 
from all, good, yet those feelings in 
which all men are in sympathy, are 
for good. And thus the whole power 
of the universal spirit of men through 
continual time, embraces the eloquence 
of Truth, while it throws off from it- 
self, at every moment, that of False- 
hood. 

For it is probable that the sway 
which has indeed been exercised by 
eloquence over the minds of men in 
society through successive ages, is of a 
magnitude of which we commonly 
have no conception. And yet, it is 
not unreasonable to suppose, that it 
should be great, when we consider 
what speech is. For it is nothing else 
than the expression of the mind itself: 
and whatever power the highest and 
greatest of human spirits may entirely , 
possess over others, may subsist in | 
speech: since the height and vastness 
of thought, and the deep and inextin- 
guishable force of boundless affection 
and desire, which constituted that 
power, have all their adequate and last- 
ing expression, an ever-subsisting real- 
ity in the words of speech. 

I will not speak now of the highest 
purposes in which the words of human 
language have been employed. But 
departing from these, and confining 
our thoughts within the sphere of 
mere human power, let us endeavour 
to entertain some just conception of 
the extent to which the power of the 
human mind may be embodied in 
speech, and to which, through speech, 
it may act even to distant ages. 

The minds of power which rise up 
amongst men, exercise their natural 
ascendancy among them, in various 
ways. All exercise dominion. Some 
govern them as states ; ruling, or le- 
gislating: Some lead them in war: 
Some prescribe, by invention and dis- 
covery, a course to their individual 
energies : Some command, by the ex- 
ample of their life, the acts of their 
daily lives, and the cm # of their 
souls :—Some gather up all their power 





into their ee spirit ; and se- 
ine th owe tigipati 

in the active life of men, hold 
dominion over them, merely by the 
ion of their intellectual pow- 
put the power of their 
into speech: and their voice 
forth among men, and dwells in 
life among them, instruct- 

, kindling, and controlling. 
what is it then that such a 
can know and do?—What are 
conceptions of its own, that can be 
important to men?—That which 
important to them from the be- 
ginning. Their own life, quickened, 
it is, by their own souls. The mind 
looks upon their life, and from 
vast and various aspect, frames 
ithin itself a living world—the mind 
that reads within their souls, and from 
their inmost spirit brings forth its hid- 
den mysteries in light before their 
eyes,—that mind holds over them, by 
power of its conceptions, the dominion 
which their life over them, the 
dominion which lies over their life, in 
ir own spirits. By their living 
selves he wields them. His mind is 
the mirror of their life—a spell over 

their being. 

It is no new created power, but a 
natural _— exalted to its height, 
and permanent.—For in our- 
selves, no power is permanently exalted. 
But the changes and depressions of 
life—minute cares, and lower desires— 
‘are continually rising upon the spirit, 
and oppressing and displacing its high- 
er a It is not itself. Though 
it have greatness and purity, it is nei- 
ther t nor pure. It is stained, 
humbled, disabled. But the voice of 
that mind, which, in the midst of the 
— and momen of i, 

t its own majesty, has guard 
its pure and undefeated power, reach- 
es to their ear in the very midst of de- 

and dishonour—awakens, re- 
in it the consciousness of it- 
self—arouses its native inherent life 
—lifts it up by its own force, and re- 
stores it for a moment to its original 


and power. 

afi be true, then, that there are 
a one ae — 
sympathy with men have yet t 
Paleetese-che, we eo 
sive love, have received into 

rhe hn whole ~~. of men— 
who, with capacious and mighty in- 
telleet, have Tervoyed dl releriows of 
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their existence—and who, more faith. 
ful to themselves, have preserved their 
power entire in the sanctuary of their 
own breasts—then, there is reason 
enough why such men should have 
dominion over the minds of their fel- 
low-men : and if h be a means 
by which such minds ean leave the 
lasting tn of themselves, 
their undying power among men; 
then, there is reason sufficient, why 
there should be found in eloquence 
the means of permanent and most 
powerful dominion. 

But if we should consider, more 

ticularly, what has been in civi- 

ized nations the history of civilization, 
we should find that the dominion 
thus exercised, has been important in 
the highest kinds of influence on the 
condition of society. For civilization 
has essentially subsisted among men, 
neither in the security of law, nor in 
the invention of the arts of life, but in 
the condition of the minds of those 
who have held the highest places of 
society. But the state of their minds 
has been determined at all times, in 
its highest respects, by the instruction 
that Tes subsisted in the society. 
But that instruction has been essene | 
tially embodied in language, subsist- 
ing in its essence in the treasured 
words of the greatest minds, either 
written, or conserved in tradition. If 
the words have been lost, the know- 
ledge has decayed ; but in the words ' 
the spirit has lived. 

If we inquire more narrowly, we 
find that at every moment the actual 
instruction has subsisted not merely 
in such written or oral records, but 
more generally in the living discourse 
of the instructors of each generation. 
But it is not the less true, that such 
instruction subsisted essentially im the 
transmitted words: to which all such 
living discourse had reference, being 
indeed, in some sort its commentary : 
and every tongue that spoke instruc- 
tion, having been itself fed from those 
sources.—And if, with these views we 
go back to civilized Greece and Rome, 
or to ancient Persia or Egypt,;—or 
keep ourselves to the consideration of 
the countries in which we ourselves 
have known civilization, separatin as 
well as we can in imagination, what- 
ever in these last is not human—we 
shall easily be disposed to conceive, 
that whatever, in any of these coun- 
tries, ‘was at any time subsisting, 

6 . 
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written, or in tradition of discourse 
held by exalted and powerful minds 
ing time, was the durable 


of precedin 

foundation, or rather the strong and 
ever-living spirit ‘of their high civi- 
lization. 

But such instruction, it will easily 
be understood, was not confined to 
such discourse, whether written, or 
orally transmitted, as treated express- 
ly of philosophical and moral know- 
ledge. But in whatever language, 
under whatever form, the conceptions 
of high, pure, and comprehensive 
minds were preserved, they were such 
instruction. They subsisted in the 

of Homer, as much as in the 

trines of Zoroaster. They live in 

the writings of Shakspeare, as in those 
of Cicero. 

In all, the same purpose is effected. 
The conceptions of the highest mind 
in its highest state of power, are in 
some sort made to be the permanent 
conceptions of ordinary men. There 
is a power raised up in them, at war 
with their ordinary life. As in the 
midst of the darkened and disordered 
life of men conflicting in society, those 
single minds held themselves apart in 
their own calm power, so in every 
bosom in the midst of its own trou- 
bled and agitated life, the same power 
rises up in the same strength, like a 
sanctuary in the land of: war, like a 
star rising upott a stormy sea. There 
is a durable strength, and acknow- 
ledged sovereignty given to the higher 

ties of our nature, in the midst of 
a life, which often tends to confound 
the highest and the lowest. 

Such a power, as much as it can 
exist among men, is not to be con- 
ceived, it is evident, as limited to the 
very few minds of pre-eminent dis- 
ne i _ which a can 

rgotten by their own , Or 
by mankind, alth in Siase it is 
most conspicuous : t it has its 
enerey also in numberless minds, 
which, inasmuch as they share in the 
same spirit, are fountains of good to 
men; in all whose voices survive 
them, although they should cease at 
last in time. And especially if we 
would estimate in countries of high 
civilization, the force which is con- 
tinually exerted by the written re- 
cord of the minds of past time, we 


must be careful not to limit our ima- 
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gination to such influence as we can 


trace of the works of indivi- 


ee we have’ witnessed and 
nown i 


t, of that great body of writ- 
ten discourse, in all the forms of lan- 


guage, which subsists, grees | 
from age to age among « people, an 


is a oe power con- 
trolling their minds, and having’ part 
in determining their character: And 


whatever we miay ‘sée aniong our- 
selves, and in nations like ourselves, 
to subsist as a power by the written 
record of speech, we must understand 
to have subsisted in nations of less 
art, in more or less degree, in the pri- 
mitive form of faithful and powerful 
tradition. : 

I have thus endeavoured briefly to 
point out some of the principles of 
reasoning, by which we must e 
inquiry into the real power which it is 
possible for speech, as it is left con- 
signed to faithful records, to hold 
among men. If it have such magni- 
tude of importance, as I conceive, 
then it will follow as a simple neces- 
sary consequence, that those who feel 
in themselves the talent of eloquence, 
and are cultivating it, are preparing 
themselves to exercise; not an idle 
art, but one which, by its greatness, 
lays them under obligation to look 
anxiously upon the mind that is to 
speak by that voice. 

The seductive reputation of skill, 
of mastery in a splendid art, may be 
obtained, without any care of the dig- 
nity of that power which is exerted 
in its practice. But'if, to the mind 
that loves reputation, there is a fame 
dearer than present applause, if it 
grows precious as it spreads and lasts, 
then is there, even for the sake of the 
Jame of es me a motive to cherish 
the inward nes of the 
is to speak in eloquence: that w 
it gives forth its voice, while the ear 
listens with pleasure, the heart may 
approve its own delight :—that the 
chiens which is felt may not pass 
away with the breath, but be re- 
ceived by the heart into its life, and 
yet steal from one heart to another, 
gliding down the stream of time, like 
a sweet sound on the bosom a 
mighty river. 
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Tu memory of the past ages of a peo- sent while it is vouched by sense, and 


hangs over the present life of each 

“ with a brooding power ; 
love fostering its offspring by its 

overshadowing presence. 

Our life draws strength from the 
obscurity that gathers on its cradle. If 
we could look back to its origin, our 

ers and hopes would suffer by the 
limitation -of the past. We have a 
part in the ages that have rolled away, 
for the spirit of their might descends 
upon us—our blood is from old heroes. 
Life indeed is shrunk ; it has waxed 
feeble in the wane of time. But what 
we feel and behold is not att our 
wer ; there is something that slum- 
ng within us—of the waters that 
flowed in pomp, there are streams that 
yet wind in their buried channels ;— 
though the flame has fallen, there is 
yet, beneath the ashes, smouldering of 
the unextinguished fires. 

If there indeed a power in the 

if its spirit has a sway in our 
Fife, not merely by the thousand-fold 
unconscious derivation from age to 
age, but by conscious recollection, not 
as we are united to it by life as its off- 
spring, but as we stand apart from it 
contemplating ;—then the memorials 
of the past are important to our life, 
for in them its shadowy presence ho- 
vers over us. 

The towers and mouldering fanes, 
the reft dwelling places of state, and 
war, and sanctity, now naked to the 
clouds, or mantled with the unbidden 
luxuriance of overgrowing nature— 
What are these to our present life >— 
Are they more than the vestiges of a 
dream, to which other dreams may 
cling ?—Are they more than decaying 

ificence and vanishing beauty ?— 

And the gleam of yr ee _ 
lingers upon them, is it other than the 
on whe mountain’s head, when 

sun has sunk from the sky? They 

are indeed more than these. They 
bind the present to the past by links 
of strong realities. Weak as our ima- 
inations are, and easily loosing all 
things from their unsubstantial grasp, 
it is not enough for us to know that 
things have been or are. We know, 
and yet they disappear from our be- 
lief. Our mind, Tlended with sense, 


lives more in sense than thought. 
Our knowledge is only strongly pre- 


the substance of reality fades as it 
grows distant to our eye. 

The records of men ‘tell us what 
they have been ; these testify and ex- 
plain how variously the spirit of hu- 
manity has dwelt in its changing body. 
In these our intelligence of the past 
lies ; and by these we draw down up- 
on ourselves influence from the life of 
generations that are gone. But the 
knowledge which reasoning thought is 
able to build up for itself out of these 
memorials is yet insufficient ; it wants 
a living presence to our breathing life. 
We cannot feed on the airy forms 
which memory yields to imagination. 

How powerful is the dominion of 
one age over another, while all the 
forms with which its life was filled 
survive in unimpaired, unblemished 
beauty ; while its temples and statues, 
its groves and gardens, towers, palaces, 
and habitations. of men remain; and 
those that are born seem to walk only 
upon the grounds of their ancestors. 
How is that dominion changed when 
the face of the land changes, when the 
old habitation of the people is erased 
from its surface, and the generation 
that rises sees only around it what it 
has built and planted for itself on the 
changing earth. The might of the 
Druid fell with his oaks. 

If we could be transported into dis- 
tant ages, and could understand the 
secret laws of their life, we should 
know in what power the memory of 
the past remains in its immutable mo- 
numents. We should discern how 
the mound over a dead warrior could 
eternize his glorious fame, how a stone 
set up, or a rock marked only on the 
tongues of the people with a name, 
were able to bow their spirit in awe to 
the might of the departed, and to hold 
fast to the earth recollections that were 
else winged for their shadowy flight to 
the realms of forgetfulness. 

Even to us, to whom so little re- 
mains of the awful might of the past, 
to us its monuments have their power, 
and we may trace it in our own bo- 
soms. Even to us, changed on our 
changed earth, the few and decaying 
memorials of older time still speak 
with a living voice. We know, as we 
stand on the piled stones of the feudal 
tower, that a race, warlike and mighty 
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dwelt in the land ; that thesun which 
rolls above us shone on their glorious 


arms. We know what vigour was in 
human breasts when danger and death 
might ride abroad ; and yet the pride 
of life was undimmed—its joy untam- 
ed. Here was the hall of their feast, 
and there the forest of their chace. 
Here knights justed, here minstrels 
sung. The strain of the harp is silent, 
and the dust of the hoofs is Jaid: But 
we feel how that strain once thrilled 
through eager hearts, whether the 
song of battle rang in the warrior’s 
ear, like the note of the trumpet, or a 
softer lay, stealing round the silent 
board, drew hearts to hearts, blending 
under the sway of its controlling uni- 
son. Here love, and courtesy, and 
loyal faith, and lofty valour met. Here 
the young boy bounded in the strength 
that reared him to future fight. Here 
the hoary sire taught his son the scorn 
of death, the dread of shame, and 
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poured down to the future descend- 
ants of his loins, the unvanquished 
spirit of the race. 

Surely, it is not idle imagination a- 
lone, that thus gathers fantastic illu- 
sion on our thoughts, when we seem 
to bring back the past to‘the spot 
where it once was acted. It is our 
knowledge kindling into reality, by 
the yet surviving realities of this long« 
departed time.—Let ‘him speak, and 
tell us, who has recalled to our own 
age the visions of those that are gone, 
whether these scenes and their im-~ 
press are in vain for,our belief of the 
past ; or what we owe of the splendid 
dramas of vanished existerice that have 
passed before our eyes, to its yet ex 
tant memorials on the hills and vales 
of his native land, how much of his 
song is but sounds caught from the 
echo that still lingers round their 
mouldering stones. 





ODE, 


Composed while the Sun was under Eclipse, 7th September, 1820. 


The sun 


In dim eclipse, disastrous twilight sheds 
On half the nations. —ParapDIsE Lost. 


Licut wanes; dark clouds come hovering o’er 
The bosom of the silent sky ; 
And harvest fields, a yellow pride that wore, 


In twilight shadow lie. 


A gloom o’erspreads the forests green ; 
The sullen river, with a roll, 


Rushes to the sea, its goal ; 


And the far distant hills are seen, 
As if the fleecy robes of Eve were strewed between ! 


The breezes are asleep ; the world at rest ; 
And silence to the east and west 


Gazes, but in vain, to see 


One leaflet moving on one single tree! 
The birds forsake their singing, and around, 
Nought but the cattle’s low—a lonely sound, 


Disturbs the solitude. 


Behold, 


Withdrawn from human eye— 
Far in the sullen solitary sky, 

The sun hath quench’d his radiant orb of gold. 
A deeper, and a deeper gloom 


Succeeds, as if the 
Were come, and earth 


At the angel’s trumpet sound ! 
As if at once, like molten glass, 
Earth and Heaven away should pass ; 
And to darkling chaos roll, 
Crackling like a folding scroll ! 


ay of doom 
ould quake around, 





Ode. 
Oh! Thou, that far the starry sky,— 
glances in eternity,— 
niscient, invisible,—alone,— 


_Sittest on thy jasper throne, 
Hearken to us, frail mortals, when we cry ! 
Hearken to us,—although but for a day— 
We are—and pass away ! 

Hearken to us—although we have preferred 


Hearken to us, although ungrateful we, 
Like prodigais, have wa far astray 


From virtue’s everlasting way 
talk teveuh eiideet heust hegeion thee ! 


A deeper gloom, a darker dye, 
Mantles > the dismal sky ; 

Sailing o’er its breast, like phantom ships, 
The severing elouds revolve, and lo! 
With a faint and feeble glow, 

Looks out the mighty sun in dim eclipse ; 
Like a lunar crescent beaming, 

And a ghastly oe streamin 

Upon the broken clouds, in many a fold, 
Around, like pillars of a ruined fane, 

In awful wildness rolled ! 


Hearken again, oh! Thou whose boundless power 
Extendest far beyond our limited thought, 
Through worlds, that in a twinkling thou hast wrought, 

And in a twinkling can in wrath devour! 

Thou that hast made, and can-command ; 

Thou that the depths of chaos broke— 
That touchest mountains, and they smoke ; 

And takest, in the hollow of thy hand, 

The heaving and i main, 
As if it were a drop of rain ! 
Hearken to us, and hear, 


PRginn ra mg ear, ign 
ications, as wi prone 
And folded hands, we bow before thy ‘throne ! 


Because, with quenchless light, and daily force, 
Brightening the orient, from his chamber starts 
The red-haired giant, whose proud looks are darts 

Of living fire—rejoicing in his course— 

Because the pale-eyed moon, with silver smile, 
Walks forth in beauty through the evening dim, 
And round her path the constellations swim, 

Shorn of her beams, with fainter light the while ; 

Because, with pulse the ocean throbs, 
Covering, and leaving wastes of yellow sand ; 
Because the green-rob’d spring o'erspreads the land ; 
Because the summer’s cheek is russet brown— 
And autumn’s features waxing to a frown, 

Melts into winter’s age with tears and sobs ; 

Because a thousand gifts are daily poured 

By thee, oh Father, mighty, and adored, 

(If in our warmth of spirit we may call 
Thee, Father, who art sovereign over all ;) 
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Because thou givest us, from thy liberal hand, 
Raiment, and food, and health, and all 
We ask, or can enjoy, our hearts expand 
With insolent pride, and to rebellion fall. 
Forgive us! oh, forgive us! turn not thou 
With anger stamped upon thy brow, 
But look towards us, and relent, 
As thus in dust and ashes we repent ! 


Not in the hour of pleasure are we borne 
To thee, in gratitude,—thou mak’st us mourn, 
Hiding thy face, and then our spirits fall, 
And on thy name imploringly we call : 
On earth the muffled sun looks down 
With dim and melancholy frown, 
Opaque and dismal, of his glories shorn, 
In crescent shape, with sharp and pallid horn ; 
A type of that tremendous day, 
* ‘When sea, and earth, and sky shall pass away, 
And when the angel, ’mid the tempest’s roar, 
Shall swear by heaven that “ time shall be no more !” 


Awful and solemn is the hour ! 
Foreboding gloom, and doubtful fear, 
O’er the throbbing bosom lower, 
And tell how weak we are, how mighty is Thy power ! 
Oh! may not, unimproved, 
This hour of warning fieet away, 
And like the clouds that paint an April day, 
Pass, and from memory ever be removed— 
But, graven on the mind, oh, may it bring 
Thoughts that are high, and feelings that endure, 
To keep, ’mid tainted paths, the bosom pure 
Which grief can reach not, nor repentance sting : 
And, walking ’mid mankind, oh, may we be 
From wickedness and wayward errors free, 
And rising o’er the ills that mock us here, 
Think on the splendours of a happier sphere, 
Where, veiling, with their wings, their faces bright, 
Amid insufferable light, 
The seraphim and cherubim adore 
Thy glory evermore ! 





RECOLLECTIONS. 


No VIII. 
Marx Macrasrn, the Cameronian. 
JANET MORISON’S LYKE-WAKE. 


(Continued from Last Number.) 


*¢ Tuov shalt live with me, 
For one kind shepherd brings me ewe-milk cheese— 
Another comes with the dried flesh of lambs— 

A third doth bring me new baked bread, and begs 

A mild green winter for his wooly flocks— 

And a fourth comes with blankets, and warm rugs— 
Blesses himself, and begs I’ll make his sheep, 
Now worth scarce thiity-pence, worth thi shillings 
By the lamb-fair o’ Lockerby.” OLD PLay. 


© Wuite Madge Mackittrick, with ments of the ballad of the ancient 
@ voice rivalling in melody that of the house of Morison, the last of the name 
night-raven, chaunted over the frag- turned away ry face, clasped her 
Vou, VII. 4 





Es 


and slight shiverings shook 
Madge still hich cked seeks , 
» with * wi . 

the broken tale—supplying 
the gaps which time had made in the 
verse, with singular comments of her 
own—all unfavourable to mankind in 
general, and the house of Morison in 
Sad call wevpell chyeam, punted 

un ymes, w 

the hoary hag, exclaiming, ‘ Hegh, 
sirs !—are ye deaf—heard nae ye the 
lang drawn death-sough—the death- 
sough o’ the Morisone is as hollow as 
a groan frae the grave’—so saying, 
she touched the body of Janet Mori- 
son, now motionless, and mute for 
ever, and proceeded—‘ Aye, aye, the 
spirit has flown, and left auld cum- 
mer’s carcase as empty as a drunkard’s 
cup when the simmer sun makes the 
ill-tops crack, and the wee dubs 
simmer—what do ye croon and crood 
there for, ye Cameronian corbie, when 
the fire o’ the house is burnt out ?>— 
Can ye bring back the spunk o’ life to 
that fizzenless carcase—na! na! trouth 
atweel that cowes a’ your gifts—wha 
can sweeten sour ale in the heat o’ 
simmer, or fill this breathless vessel o’ 
clay with the blessed water o’ life? 
Hoot, away with ye—gang an’ clash 
yereself down on the knocking stone at 
the door, and lay yere douce noddle 
up to the lugs in this timmer quaigh 
—and if red wine can cheer ye, e’en 
sigh and souk away, and leave me to 
straughten this crooked bouk, and 
stove and fume the haddin with my 


if 


‘medicinal herbs. And when I have 


smoothed down and snodded a’, if she 
binna as dink and as lady-like a corse 
as ye ever looked upon, say Madge 
Mackittrick’s skill has failed her in 
daikering out a dead dame’s flesh.’— 
eT gy eneage elder, egg hoes a 
na sense ropriet an in 
compliance with he cokes of the 
e hag, arose from his knees, 

and, taking his daughter by the hand, 
stood gazing with me for one moment 
on the body of Janet Morison. The 
pp : —_ eid = in her 

e; and her face, and sharp, 

y caught the waxen hue of the 


Mark Macrabin, the Cameronian. 
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see, the forefinger has been making the 


sign—waes me, for the out- 
ward sign will do small marvel for a 
sinking sinner, if it binna weel crossed 
on the heart by the winsome forefinger 
of faith and repentance.’ ‘ Havering 
bodie,’ interrupted Madge -Mackit- 
trick, ‘ think ye I kenna the cause 
whilk crooked that forefinger—the 
blessed sign, quoth I—an’ the saving 
o’ a precious soul, quoth I—deel claw 
me at kirking time, an’ that’s an An- 
nandale saying, if ye ken ought at a’ 
anent it—It was to ward off the foul 
and the unholy forms that ever haunt 
the dying eye of a Morison—I’ll tell 
ye, there's nae truth like seen truth— 
a word I have said a thousand times, 
when fowk wanted to win me to the 
kirk, wi’ legends 0’ saunts’ miracles— 
I mind weel, owre weel, truly, when 
auld Lord Ronald died, the priest had 
been clavering about washing red 
hands white, and had sung me fairly 
asleep ; when I awakened, the priest 
had departed, and there lay the dyin 
Lord, gaping, and glowering, an 
signing his sweaty brow—‘ Deel hae 
me,’ quoth I, ‘ gin the donard lord dis- 
nae see something that nae other body 
can see. —‘ Madge,’ quoth he,‘ my bon- 
ny woman, he wad hae been far gane 
when he didnae speak lovingly to 
a weel-faured face—Madge,’ quoth 
the auld lord, ‘ canna ye ask that dark 
figure, in the black garment, to a 
seat.’—I kenned owre weel what it 
was to question the bidding o’ a Mor- 
rison, whether living or dying—sae I 
rose, and said wi’ a shudder—for to 
the four naked walls spake I—nought 
else was visible—‘ It is the lord’s will,’ 
quoth I, ‘ dark figure, that ye be seat- 
ed’—and sae saying, I pushed a seat, 
wi’ a spread Bible, out toward the 
eastern corner, where I saw something 
like a black shadow—I canna say that 
I heard ought, but the chamber, that 
was dark as doomsday the one minute, 
became as light asa May morn the 
other ; and Lord Ronald said, ‘ praise 
be blest, he’s gane—so spirit part in 
.—* Sae my certe it’s not for 
nought that a Morison crosses the 
brow.’—To all this John Macmukle 
answered not one word, but with sore 
head—shakings and looks of deep 
compassion, he left the cottage, accom- 
ied by his daughter and me, leav- 
ing the last of the noble name of Mo- 
rison’ in the graceless clutches of 
Madge Mackittrick. 
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“ We stood for a moment on the 
green sward platform before the door ; 
on the threshold stood bread and a 
quaigh full of wine, which the Camer- 
onian elder leaving untasted, sudden- 
ly dived into the bosom of the neigh- 
bouring grove ; and the sound of ‘his 
voice, in loud and earnest devotion, 
ve token of a full hours absence— 
or that was the measure of his com- 
mon prayers—Brevity he sometimes 
practised on remarkable occasions. The 
beautiful Cameronian maiden and me 
seated ourselves on the smooth 
margin of the pool, into which the 
river descended in one perpendicular 
and unbroken leap—foaming and ra~ 
ging in the wide basin, which its wa- 
ters had fashioned in a dizzy depth 
below. It is said there is something 
gostically sweet—some have gone so 
as say, delicious and divine, in sit- 
ting by the side of a lovely woman be- 
neath the round bright moon ; and 
many whom sunshine kept mute, have 
out melting discourses under 

the influence of this noble planet. It 
was not so with me—to be seated by 
the haunted stream of Ae, with a win- 
some lass at ae side, and the corse of 
an uncannie witch at the other; with 
unembodied — playing their 
pranks by land and by water—there 
will be more of awe than love reigning 
at the time. And yet, surrounded as 
I was by objects of terror, it was im- 
possible to gaze at the beauteous face 
of the Cameronian damsel, as it ap- 
peared meek and composed, with its 
fine outline pictured on the clear blue 
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sky, and feel her white and innocent 
hand, so sister-like to my 
clasp, without losing all sense of su~ 
tural alarm in the unbounded 

iss of such a moment. Such a situ- 
ation ‘ might, from the wisest, win 
their best resolves,’ and might well 
overpower me; but pure and unmin- 
gled love could only reign by fits in 
such a region as the haunted glen of 
Ae.—The terrible realities around 
crushed and confounded my spirit— 
and though I strove to utter something 


y of love, it was in a strain of such pure 


wo and dolour, that my fair compa- 
nion, conceiving it to be an apostrophe 


to the spirit of Janet Morison, entered 
at once into this unco} ial subject— 
‘Oh Mark,’ said she, ‘the woman that’s 


gane was a fearful woman, and a wise 
—but the wisdom she possessed above 
others, was more a mi than a bles- 
sing. I have small doubt, but that 
through the intercession of the souls 
of ~~ men made perfect, she will 
find grace—for canna weel be 
withheld from a spirit stricken and 
blighted with an ancient curse. But 
I maun speak lowne,’ continued the 
cautious maiden, dropping her voice to 
something like a half-audible whisper 
—‘ I maun speak lowne—for the Mori- 
sons return—and walk the earth for a 
time and a season—the auld saye and 
the auld sang, called Sir Allan’s Woo- 
ing, is no for nought’—and laying her 
cheek to mine, and seating herself 
closer to my side, she ted, in an 
under tone of melody, the old and 
imperfect ballad. 





SIR ALLAN’S WOOING. 


I. 
* Nor shroud can hap, nor the marble hide, 
For the Morisons dust has a living one’s pride ; 
They walk the earth, and they seek i’ the flood, ’ 
To cleanse their right hands trom the red red blood. 
And if ye maun wi’ a Morison wed, 
Frae nae mortal lips shall yere doom be read ; 
Sir Allan look’d thrice to the lift and the linn— 
Come forth and appear ye shapes o’ sin. 


Il. 
* Sir Allan looked thrice to the rushing flood, 
And the stream seemed changed to a stream of blood ; 
Sir Allan looked thrice to the lift aboon, 
And a dark shape sailed between him and the moon ; 
Again he gazed down to the torrent beneath, 
And the stream lay as quiet and mute as death ; 


Sir Allan stood there to ask and to 
If May Morison and he would be blessed in their love. 


rove, 
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* The linn seem’d chan: 
The rough rocks gleam 


ul. 
to a: mourning hall ; 
like a marble wall ; 


The Morisons forms were ranked around ; 

And their looks were of wrath and their dark brows frowned. 
A deep groan came from the dark deep flood— 

The shuddering river all bubbled with blood— 

And Sir Allan’s true love, in a wreath of reek, 

Sailed past with a wave of her hand, and a shriek. 


Iv. 
* And then a grim form, from the haunted linn, 
Came up with a stride—’twas a shape of sin ; 
And brave as he was—yet its shape and its look, 
Were such as Sir Allan did shudder to brook ; 
For it seemed so like his true love’s brother, 
And it took one long stride after another. 
But for every mute stride that the vision took, 
Lord Herbert took one, and his dagger he shook ; 
For he sought the fair lady with love all unholy, 
To cast her pure spirit to sin and to folly. 


Vv. 
* Cold, dark, and disdainful, and fierce in its pride ; 
The spectre sprung up, and stood stern at his side— 
Sir Allan all dauntless—dark vision, he said, 
I am a true knight, and I love a leal maid. 
With an eye streaming light, waxing fiercer of mood, 
And raising its dagger, the dread vision stood ; 
And raising his dagger as fierce and as fell, 
Lord Herbert stood near, with an aspect of hell. 

vi. 
* Sir Allan knew not his love’s brother was near— 
Now vision, tell me, is my bride’s bed or bier 
The meetest—Yet, oh, but its blissful to wed, 
If maid, like May Morrison, blesses my bed. 
The vision’s bright dagger came down with a gleam— 
And down came Lord Herbert’s—The fair moonlight stream 
Ran moaning, and heaven waxed dark, while his blood 
Reeked up to the stars, as it mixed with the flood. 


* The Cameronian maiden, while she 
soe this rude and mysterious bal- 

, glanced frequently round, casting 
the scrutiny of her beautiful dark eyes 
on all suspicious places ; but proba- 
bly, the powerful intercession of her 
father, which resounded loud and 
louder from the adjoining grove, kept 
the troops of phantoms at bay, with 
which traditionary belief peopled the 
vale of the Morisons. I partook very 
largely of the maiden’s fear, and began 
to meditate an early flight from an 
ominous place, where every rood of 
ground had its tradition of murder, 
and its ballad of blood. 

“* At this moment approaching foot- 
steps became audible, and I never 
heard a more welcome sound. Pre- 
sently two rustics appeared, and ele- 
vating their heads above the green 
bank, held the following singular con-~ 


sultation :—‘ Aweel, Willie, what you 
say may be true enoughbut by m 

conscience man, an’ that’s a black oa 

—though we have had mony a merry 
blink at the wauking of a corse—no a 
living corse in lily white dematy, with 
a pair o’ Willie Daes’ shoon on its feet 
—but just the auld empty husk that 
contained the ripe kernel o’ man—Od 
I never lent my leisure to the wauking 
o’ a warlock’s or a witch’s corse a’ my 
life—they maun have well sained lips, 
and lucky anes too, that lick a 
witch’s ladle-—Sae be advised, lad 
—and rather let us wag our ways 
to wauk the bouk of Bauldy Moffat 
the Cameronian, wha ran short 0 
breath in an attempt to sing the hun- 
dred and nineteenth Psalm to the tune 
of the Bangor—he’s no half such a 
kittle subject as this auld farrand and 
feartu’ beldame.’ ‘ Was there ever 
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such a gowspittle extant,’ said Wil- 
liam Dargavel—a joyous plowman 
from the holms of Nith—‘ od if I wad- 
nae plough down an acre o’ better fal- 
lows than thee without ever halting 
my horse to reserve ane asa specimen ! 
Leave the cannie and sponsible carline 
to wauk the corse of a Cameronian ? 
Leave red wine and meikle pastime 
for lang prayers and continued fast- 
ing? What comfort could ye hae—for 
I’m out o’ the question—in sitting on 
the bare ground, till the living clay 
grows as cauld as the dead, hearkening 
a lang loud sermon into the lug o’ a 
lifeless man—or sit and skirl and 
scraich at the psalms till ye grow as 
hoarse as a howlet, and as dry asa 
sandbank in summer? Ye see, Sa- 
muel, my man, it wad never do; and 
though we might gain a great name 
doubtless, and be meikle looked to 
whan a dreigh prayer lacked a listener, 
and a strong voice was wanted for a 
lang psalm—and though we might 
have a chance o’ becoming elders, and 
hearing sappy tales at the session—yet 
take my council, sic things wad never 
do—it wad be the hardest o’ a’ names 
to maintain. O, man, the self-denial ! 
the self-denial! I’m no certain that 
Andrew Wilson’s brandy wad let thee 
keep thy name for a full week ; and 
I’m fearing too, that Jenny Haining 
wad spill my eldership afore the com- 
ing o simmer—sae even let us lend 
our gifts to a mair sinful su'yject ; be- 
sides, I’m tauld that witches’ wine 
gives ye a’ the glory o’ gude drinking, 
without the sorrows o’ drunkenness— 
‘a pleasant thing for thee ; and I have 
heard it whispered that bonny Camer- 
onian Mary is ane o’ the waukers of 
auld Cummer, a pleasant thing for me ; 
sae, Samuel, e’en let us buckle to the 
darke.” And slowly towards the cot- 
tage door proceeded these two hopeful 
rustics to volunteer to wake the corse 
of Janet Morison, according to the an- 
cient usage of Caledonia. ‘I'he Camer- 
onian maiden seemed much incensed 
at the manner in which the plough- 
man had introduced her name ; and, 
anxious to shew how little he had to 
hope, she said, loud enough tobe heard, 
$ Ave, poor woman, the ancient name 
0’ the Morisons has got a sad down- 
come, when t:va sic graceless ne’er-do- 
goods as Sam Wamphray and Will 
Dargavel minister at its last rites.’— 
Round on us turned the two volun- 
tary mourners, ‘ Aye, and are ye here, 
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ploughman; ‘ faith, ye’re come as 
ready to ane’s lips as a drap ripe cher- 
ry.’ ‘ And whare come ye from, my 


sonsie saft simpleton,’ said his compa- 
nion to me; ‘ Willie, man, canna ye 
catch a kiss frae kimmer there till I 
have a swoom wi’ simpleton in the 
Morison’s pool—he will streak alang 
bonnily amang the siller water and the 
siller moonlight.’ And, suiting the 
action to these deriding words, he ate 
tempted to lay hold of me, while the 
other caught my Cameronian sweet- 
heart in his arms. The hot blood of 
the whole house of Macrabin came to 
my veins at this twofold outrage—and 
I have often thought much of the an- 
cient strength too—for full on mine ad- 
versary. I flew, seized him round the 
waist, and, exerting my whole force, 
suddenly and effectually, I fairly mea- 
sured him his full length on the 
ground, and there he lay half-stunned 
by the fall, and me uppermost to keep 
him from rising, with the bloody 
wrath burning in my brow and tem- 
ples. He made an ineffectual effort to 
rise—and down I kept him, though he 
swore by the three lakes of Lochma- 
ben, and the winged spur of the house 
of Johnston—current oaths of Annan- 
dale—that unless I quitted his throat, 
he would infallibly regale Janet Mori- 
son’s ravens with me—body and spi- 
rit. Quitting the Cameronian maiden, 
the ploughman came and looked on 
his fallen companion, and I shall never 
forget the lamentation which he pour- 
ed over him. ‘ Haud him harder 
down, my young Cameronian slip, for 
he is an uncannie corse, and may 
come again; oh, sirs! wha wad hae 
thought that sinfu’ Samuel Wamph- 
ray, the best psalm-singer and stoup- 
toomer in a’ the holms o’ Dryfe, a pi- 
ous man at paste, and yule, and dai- 
men times, wad hae made sic a sudden 
an’ sweet hinderend—aye, but he 
makes a lang and a comely corse. I 
wish I could fee some sponsible man 
to pour a becoming prayer owre him 
—I wad do’t myself, sinner as I am, 
but I never can say even a brief grace 
to an end without a cough, and then, 
wi’ the cursed cough, comes a fit 0’ 
hard swearing—a sad mixture—sae 
prayer frae me’s out o’ the question ; 
but if I dinna gaur Elder Crombie, the 
mortality head-stane maker, cover ye 
owre wi a handsome trough, and on 
the same shall be cut—a peeled scull 
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De’il hae me gin the corse binna wa- 
kening as I speak, and sae my sorrow 
gangs for an auld sang.’ ‘ Fiend make 
a fiddle-board out o’ my spule-bane,’ 
said Samuel Wamphray, gin I fail to 
make ye sing a sang 0’ sorrow for this 
—whan I win to my feet, my cannie 
man, ye sall tine the power o’ thine 
for thae bonnie taunts ;’ and struggling 
furiously to be free, he addressed me 
in a soothing tone: ‘1 say quat thy 
a <2 man, and see if I 
isna make Willie Dargavel’s noddle 
as saft as his aunt’s woo-creel—else 
I’se give ye leave to bait foumart traps 
wi’ my maist precious flesh.’ Pleased 
with the pect of immediate strife 
between those rustic visitors, I relin- 
quished my hold, and up leaped the 
man of Annandale to his feet, and flew 
on his friend the ploughman with an 
aspect of the fiercest hostility. Blows 
were rapidly interchanged, but the in- 
terference of a third person closed the 
fray. This was Madge Mackittrick, 
who, with her remaining hairs uncov- 
ered and unbound, her girdle loose, 
her feet unshod, and her long yellow 
arms naked to the shoulder-blades, 
came running forth with a blazing 
torch of dried herbs in each hand— 
more like a fury fresh risen from the 
lake of darkness than a human being, 
and uttering a shriek as she came, 
thrust the torches under their chins— 
and so the strife ceased. Back leaped 
the two friends, affrighted at this un- 
usual and effectual interference, and 
stood on either side staring on this 
fearful apparition, which I, accustom- 
ed as I was to the sight, could not re- 
without. amazement. Madge 

ked on the one and looked on the 
other, and exclaimed, ‘ Gowks and go- 
merals, yoke till’t again—fight awa, 
hinnies, fight awa—I thought it was 
auld feckless Francie and dour and 
donard John that had grown weary o” 
their drap drink, an’ e’en took a tuizie 
to make life lightsome—an’ there’s no 
as meikle breath extant atween them 
baith as gangs to the cheep o’ a cuttie- 
wren—sae faught awa, my bonny lads 
—clour brows and crack ribs, for eh! 
it’s a pleasant thing to see strife 
afore a Morison’s door ance again—it 
brings back byganes to my auld een. 
Francie Mackittrick, my man, quat 
our comfortable cup an’ come here— 
ere’s a bonnie battle. I wish I could 


find them. bits o’ sharp cauld steel, it’s 
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wi’ a shank-bane atween its teeth ;—~- a red metal when life’s in the road, 


and does its darke cleverly—sickerer 
far than flint and powder, and sonsier 
than rowed neeves.’ This exhortation 
to battle damped the ardour of the 
men of Nithsdale and Annandale ; the 
latter seemed ready to sink to the 
ground, while the former, with a look 
in which more humour than a 
hension lurked, addressed himself to 
the hoary Amazon. ‘ May I never 
touch a lass’s white loof again—waur 
than banishment to me—gin this bine 
na my ain auld cozie and cantie cum. 
mer, mensfu’ Madge Macmurdy—pre~ 
serve me, cummer, where in the creae 
tion caught ye thae wanchancie looks ? 
If I didna just take ye wi’ that fearful 
look and that hemlock candle for the 
gyre carline herself, collecting witch- 
mail amang the wise men o’ Cotimpon, 
or the auld marble statue wi’ the 
curled brow and the burning torch on 
the monument of Andrew Morison 
come daun’ering down the glen for the 
sake o’ the sweet moonlight.’ The 
old beldame’s wrath subsided as he 
spoke, and before he had finished his 
address, it was evident he stood high 
in her favour. ‘ An’ can this be my 
ain auldfarrand sonsie fere, Willie 
Dargavel o’ Gowkspittle? Mony’s the 
time I have wished myself a sappy 
saft young kimmer for thy sake—sae 
come awa, my winsome chield, here 
I’m lady for the while, o’ a feal free 
haddin wi’ a cozie corse in lily-white 
linens, and bruntith in the kindly 
shape o’ burial cheer; and here too, 
ill be younkers belyve, cannie and 
cunning hands, and maidens too, my 
man, baith leal and rosie—mair tempt 
ing than the buckram cheeks and luck 
en brows o’ thy ain auld Madge Mac« 
murdy.’ 

‘*In obedienceto the beldame’s greet- 
ing, the rustic mourners, dropping their 
wrath, entered the cottage, can were 
soon followed by the Cameronian el- 
der, interrupted in his prayer by the 
din of their quarrel ; and interrupted 
too, when he was putting up a pithy 
remonstrance against the partiality of 
Providence to the destroyers of Israel, 
at the brig of Bothwell. The cottage 
on which Mary Macmukle and I 
now gazed, wore an altered look. It 
was clean swept and ‘rimmed—the 
walls hung with linen—and four large 
candles—each flanked by a bunch of 
herbs and flowers—illuininated the 
apartment, and rendered it fit for the 
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ce of the rustic actors in this 

mian. drama—the Mysterious 
Lyke-Wake. The manner in which 
the whole was arranged, did no small 
honour to the hereditary skill and an- 
cient knowledge of this provincial un- 
dertakeress. She showed a deep ac- 
uaintance with the lingering forms of 
heathen sepulture, which a person, am- 
bitious of interment in the primitive 
style of his ancestors, might expect in 
vain, from the self-sufficient mechani- 
cal undertaker of the city; nor were 
the arrangements for the Lyke-Wake 
confined to the ancient pomp and cir- 
cumstance of burial preparation—a 
care for the spirit and the body of the 
deceased, borrowed from the affection- 
ate rights of Christianity, had not been 
forgotten—visible tokens everywhere 
» of respect for the eternal 

welfare of the departed. The floor 
strewn, ancle deep, with rushes—and 
every chink and outlet from the cot- 
tage, hermetically sealed by muttered 
charm and blessed cloths, conveyed a 
deep and a mysterious import to the 
bosom of every beholder. A hearth 
fire heaped with wood, and occasion- 
ally fed with handfuls of dried herbs, 
together with the torches of Madge, 
diffused a thick and fragrant smell 
throughout the chamber ; and a table 
covered to the ape with linen, and 
heaped with the richest bread, and 
bearing flagons and cups full of the 
t wine, betokened a cure anda 
taste, which, extending to the sublim- 
est mysteries of interment, reached 
down to the comprehension of those 
limited capacities into which the spirit 
of Antiquarianism had disdained to 
pour her light. The door alone stood 
open, and from it a strong stream of 
light shot over river and plain, visible 
from the elevated situation of the cot- 
tage at a great distance, and serving as 
a kind of Lyke-Wake beacon, while it 
afforded full egress to the spirit which 
Scottish belief allows to hover over the 
body, loath to leave its earthly man- 
sion. The bed where the body of Ja- 
net Morison lay, was shrouded wholly 
in white linen—a slight gathering of 
the drapery into something like a Go- 
thic recess, distinguished it from the 
wall—and there sat Madge Mackit- 
trick, fitting her figure to the niche, 
like the personification of discord on 
an ancient monument. I could not 


avoid remarking the social thongh se- 
date look which even the Cameronian 
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elder assumed as he ‘seated himself 
with the two voluntary mourners at 
the table. Even Francie Mackittrick, 
from whose brow the darkness of an 
ger had not wholly been removed ; 
and which, with the razure which the 
clasped Bible of the Cameronian occa- 
sioned, gave to his envious and mis- 
trustful visage, the look of a bafiled 
demon—seemed willing to rejoice at 
the dainties which death had brought 
—and rolled off the huge flapped cuffs 
of his coat, with a vigilance of prepar- 
ation worthy of a wedding feast.— 
* Now hinnies,’ said Madge Mackit- 
trick ‘ saw ye ever sic an array oO 
daintith’s at either a baptism or a bri« 
dal—and where’s there an auld dame 
frae the hip o’ Criffel to the height o” 
Queensberry, wad dish ye out sic fer- 
lies as red wine and weel spiced cake ? 
Yell no preive the samen at a lady’s, 
let alane at a witch’s lyke-wake r— 
Ah, ha! hinnies, ye may glower, but 
the fiend hae me for his hallowmas 
leman, gin I think it be ony waur than 
if it had been baked by a lady’s lily 
fingers, and drawn frae a bishop’s 
binn. Eh! William Dargavel, tout 
at the dribble o’ wine warily—my 
man, ye seldom synd yere sinfu’ lips 
wi’ sic precious dreepings—Od, ye 
tout it owre like spring-well water— 
an’ yet, ill wad set my sark—an’ I hae 
but ane—that ye kenna how cummer 
that’s gane came by this gude livin’.’ 
John Macmukle, to whose lips a cup 
of the sparkling — had been pre 
sented, and that by his own right 
hand, set down the beverage untasted, 
and looked at the beldame with an eye 
in which suspicion shared a place with 
fear. ‘ Its a very odd thing, woman, 
said John, that ye canna tell a plain 
straight tale—Gin this dribble o’ drink 
ye ca red wine—and this heapo’ cake, 
polluted wi’ superstitious spices, whilk 
ye denominate burial-cake, be disho- 
nestly come by, canna ye say sae at 
ance, and save an honest body’s lips 
frae melling wi’ stown gear. I sall 
e’en put in my declinator, as douce 
Adam Watson does in his prayer, till 
I hear mair anent it—wi’ this reser- 
vation, however, if it has been stown 
frae an open fae, sic as him o’ France, 
or him o’ Rome—or that lopped off 
limb o’ popery the Pretender—poor 
chield—I had-amaist gane off wi’ him 
i’ the forty-five mysel’'—or the bishop 
o’ Lincoln, or ony other o’ the main 
props 0’ persecuting Episcopacy—I 
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sall then discuss it cannily and quietly,’ 
Madge seemed in no haste to satisfy 
the Cameronian’s scruples on this deli- 
cate point—Willie Dargavel and his 
companion laboured under no such 
impediments of conscience—and the 
doubts of the beldame seemed to 
lend the wine increase of flavour, and 
the thirst of the consumers. 

© Stolen frae our faes, said the plough- 
man, Willie Dargavel—weel I wat was 
it no—it was never pressed in the wine 
of France—And if ye lack the 
history on’t, I’m the lad can red it up 
to ye, wi’ the brevity o’ a Cameronian 
grace, and the sincerity of a sermon.’ 
John Macmukle, with a look of aus- 
tere but arch penetration, lent his ear 
to the tale, and laid his right hand on 
the flagon, lest the story should be 
measured by the indurance of its con- 
tents. The ploughman, disconcerted 
with this necessary precaution of the 
Cameronian, made up his mind to 
abridge the tale which he inwardly 
hoped would strengthen John’s scru- 
ples about the wine, for he knew the 
mountain saint was somewhat thirsty 
amid his devotion. ‘ Aweel, ye see,’ 
said William Dargavel, imitating the 
protracted drawl and draunt of a hill 
preacher, ‘ ye ken the river Nith, and 
ye ken that godless place, called Dal- 
swinton—aweel, there, in auld times, 
dwalt that chief wizard Walter Co- 
myne, wha built a castle wi’ walk o’ 
wind—necromantic wind, I mean— 
through whilk nae baptized thing 
could penetrate—an’ he made his gowd 
coffers and his wine presses in the 
hollowest pool o’ Nith ; and owre the 
hall he placed a captive fiend, in the 
semblance o’ Tam Johnstone’s lang 
black toom tyke o’ Lochmaben—and 
the spell that keeps him watching, dis- 
solves nae till the day of doom.— 
Aweel, the wizard gat his weazend 
nicked, and left the poor fiend-tyke to 
sit licking his lips owre mickle glorious 
wine, whilk he lacked the power to 
J re owre heaps o’ minted gold, 
which nane can undo the spell.— 
Now ye think a’ this a liesome like 
tale, but bide ye—it happened on a 
bonny night of July, that I sat under 
an auchen pear tree, keeping tryste for 
that jilting limmer Meg Moran, that 
did the thing that was nae right wi’ 
the young goodman o’ Dingledoosie— 
the moon, round and bonnie, was 
aboon me, and the Comyne’s coffer 
pool was at my feet ; and what should 


I see, but fearfu’ thing—mair like a 
woman than a lang necked haron— 
and down into the pool it dived, wi’ 
a squatter and a scraich—and oh, what 
a sad toolye it had wi’ the black fiend 
tyke ; and ere I could bless mysel’, 
wha’ should come up wi’ a bubble and 
a bell, like a seventy pund kipper sal- 
mon, but e’en her wha lies streeked 
there, auld cummer Morison, bearing 
twa bonny bottles o’ the wizard’s wine, 
whilk she held up atween her and the 
moon, an’ it shone like red blood. Sae 
ye see this is the red wine o’ the auld 
enchanter ; and it’s no for the lips that 
pride themselves in prayer to be mois- 
tened wi’ sic suspicious liquor.’-—The 
Cameronian, during this traditional 
story, which the ploughman pressed 
into his service to raise the scruples 
of the pious man, had leisure to make 
up his mind ; and before the imaginary 
visit of Janet Morison to the demon. 
dog, he had taken his resolution.— 
* Now,” said John to Madge Mackit- 
trick, ‘ ye hear the testimony of this 
honest youth; and since the wine 
has been redeemed frae the strang 
clutch o’ the fiend-tyke, nae doubt it 
has been sae permitted, for the especial 
welfare o’ mankind ; and sae, since it 
seems 0’ the redest, and smells o’ the 
rarest, I sall e’en prieve’t ; an’ o’, it 
maun be a halesome thing that has 
been sae wonderously reprieved frae 
the very girnals o’ the hollow heugh.’ 
So saying, he elevated the wine flagon 
to his lips ; and ‘ long, and deep, and 
zealously,’ he quaffed the vintage of 
Walter Comyne—while Willie Darga- 
vel wished him, and all the retainers 
of Richard Cameron, in the hottest 
latitude he could think off. The Ca- 
meronian replaced the flagon on the tae 
ble, and thus he was greeted by Francis 
Mackittrick, whose whole face ‘was 
reddened with wrath on seeing the ra- 

id diminution of the wine, ‘ Ma- 

own! but I wish it had been some 
o’ the fiend’s bottled brunstane, that 
cummer Morison hained to simmer 
in thy dry Cameronian crapin’—and 
snatching up the flagon, as he spoke, 
he looked at the remaining wine with 
an eye that lessened it to a drop, and 
magnified what was drank, to some- 
thing equivalent to the produce of 
the richest wine-press in Brabant.— 
* And thou too, Willie Dardeevil, or 
what’s yere name, od, sir, gin ye tell 
anither tale here, to open that preach- 
ing man’s parched lips on my wee 
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drib wine again, Mahoun! but I'll 
fling this auld whittle at yere craig, 
and mar its destiny wi’ hemp—and 
sorry shall I be to step atween thee 
and thy family promotion.’ At this 
allusion to kindred mishaps, for the 
ancient name of Dargavel had justified, 
in sundry periods, by means as distant, 
various acts of outrage and appropria- 
tion, which the harsh laws of Cale- 
donia had provided secure remedies for 
—the ploughman started to his feet, 
and {the flagon on which he seized 
would doubtless have encountered the 
bald head of Francie Mackittrick, had 
not the Cameronian with one hand 
clapt his own bonnet on the old man’s 
head, and with the other stayed the 
uplifted vessel on the point of descent. 
‘ Fiend hae me,’ cried old Madge, 
‘ but the spirit 0’ blood and discord 
whilk marred the might o’ the name 
0’ Morison, is still extant among us, 
an’ I think it winna low nor deval till 
it has levelled us low, young and 
auld. O hinnies, will nought be a 
lesson—gree, gree—for grim death has 
been but this blessed minute at yere 
elbow, and I kenna but the gruesome 
visitor is ahint the hallan yet. There, 
on that bed-head, he sat caressing an 
auld frail creature out o’ her breath, 
and think nae ye but he would rather 
mop and mell wi’ safter bosoms, and 
and mair youthfu’ flesh and blude. 
Sae gree, hinnies, gree—an’ e’en take 
a fule woman’s word on’t, death never 
takes ae life, but he plays pouk at ani- 
ther, to keep it company.’ And re- 
moving, as she spoke, the curtain from 
the bed, the corpse of Janet Morison 
lay stretched before us, attired with all 
the care and skill of her ancient re- 
tainer. The Cameronian gazed on her 
with a calm and contemplative look, 
and the dark eyes of his daughter be- 
came bright with tears; even the 
ploughman and his hoary antagonist 
allowed their wrath to subside, under 
this consummate dramatic management 
of Madge, who was famed through the 
district for her skill in guiding the 
most intractable intellects during the 
carnival of a lyke-wake, though it was 
humiliating to remark, that she failed 
to carry this power into the daily pur- 
suits of life. The whisper of tongues, 
and the tread of feet on the threshold, 
occasioned the curtain to be dropt, and 
the following greeting served for an 
introduction to two moorland mourn- 
ers, habited as shepherds, followed 
Vou. VIL. 
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eath ‘by his pertertles colley, with 
staffs'in their hands, on the ends of 
which they bore their bonnets. ‘ Peace 
be here, Madge Macmurdy, peace be 
here. So our cunnitig and cannie 
cummer has mounted the black broom- 
stick o’ death at last—eh woman, but 
she'll be sadly missed—haith, but she 
has stood the kittle customar with the 
scythe and leister a bauld bensel—Od 
but she'll find he’ll lead her an auld- 
farrand hallowmass rade—there’s a 
dooms odds atween louping to the 
sound o* bagpipe and dulcimer on the 
green hip o’ Lockerby-hill, among 
the midnight moonshine, wi’ twa wan- 
ton young warlocks babbing aside her, 
and lying in a cauld kirk-yard, wi’ 
twa ell deep o’ gude red mools aboon 
her, wi’ some fule body’s rotton banes 
at her elbow. . Sae here am I, Mungo 
Menderson, and here’s a saft simple- 
ton, wha haunts me like my shadow, 
and answers to the name o’ Jamie 
Dobie, anxious to render honour meet, 
and reverence due, to the lyke-wake o’ 
our auld cummer, though I’m no say- 
ing that sponsible fowk should lend 
their kirk-gawn faces to the dredgie o” 
a desperate witch.’ And without far- 
ther greeting he seated himself, and 
assailed the cake and the wine with an 
avidity that betokened the sharpening 
influence of open mountain air. The 
other shepherd hardly reckoned it ne- 
cessary to add any thing to the ac- 
count given of himself by his come 
panion, and merely said, as a confirming 
testimony: ‘ I say whatever Mungo 
Manderson says, and whatever Mungo 
does I do the same—we gang thegither 
like a pair o’ birds abreast—or rather, 
as he is tall and comely, he flies forth 
as the gowk, and, as I am scrimpit in 
stature, I follow as the titlin! Sae 
here’s a’ your healths—and I wish a 
saft lying-down and a sonsie rising to 
Janet Morison, the auld lady-witch 0’ 
Ae.’ To this free offer of the she 
herds, Madge Mackittrick replied by 
welcoming them with that frank open- 
handed hospitality which renders Ca- 
ledonia so renowned for her joyous 
lyke-wakes. ‘ Weel has the tane spoke, 
and weel has the tither—ye’re birds 0’ 
the happy feather, and I like to hear 
the chirp o’ sic chickens o’ the blue 
hen. Wha wadna welcome the sang 
o’ the lark, though his coat be a dusty 
rey, sooner than the song o’ the hoo- 
ie-craw, though his coat is o’ the 
douce aaueue's Oh, hinnies, 
4 
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mony’s the mensfu’ matron, an’ the 
mim maid, that Madge has t- 
ened the limbs o’, an’ she aye wished 
for the presence o’ some mirthsome 
man wha could drive away eerie 
thoughts. Oh, hinnies, ye may mind 
Adam Macgowan o’ Laughyerelane, 
he was a dainty chield, and could hae 
mirth frae atween the rot- 
ten-teeth o’ a kirkyard-scull, when 
the beddle’s par was dadding the 
mools frae its c blades. Aye, aye, 
he was a dry, smooth, sleek, slaw- 
tongued, auld-farrand chap, and had 
sic a graceful way o’ sliding out a 
graceless story, I'll never meet his like 
again, that’s certain—naebody but 
Madge e’er did the lad’s merits jus- 
tice—e’en the priest wha scribed the 
epitaph aboon him, wrote uncoly at 
random when he called Adam a saunt 
—he was muckle mair than a saunt. 
Now, hinnies, I shall e’en speak my 
mind, and what I say shall stand as 
lyke-wake law—gude auld has-beens 
ould aye be u an thy For a keen 
pithy prayer, that claps the healing 
salve o’ the covenant to our sinfu’ 
sairs, whare could ye find a happier 
hand than our ain canny Cameronian, 
John Macmukle; but, hinnies, whare’s 
the lack o’ sic gifts at a dredgie. Nae 


doubt at a bridal or a baptism, or the 
sepene fag-end o’ a hill-preaching, 
when the cup o’ joy is running owre, 
there needs some sic grave admonisher 
to sober and haud down the daft end 
o human life: but at a lyke-wake, 
whare the foot-marks o’ death are but 
newly imprinted—whan the mind 
darkens down into seriousness, an’ ane 
is apt to grow eeriesome wi’ nought 
save a sarkfu’ o’ cauld flesh aside ane— 
commend me to the company o’ the 
man whase spirit rides aboon a’ thae 
black rebukes o’ kindly life, and lends 
a merry lift to the mirksome hours o’ 
midnight ; and that minds me, Mun- 
ge Manderson, o’ the natural gift ye 
ae for saying a cannie word anent 
the merits of them whase cauld tongues 
canna speak for themselves. I want 
nae cauld rife jingle o’ ballad-rhyme, 
unless words winna deliver themselves 
cleverly without it—sae just stand up 
my kindlie man—I ken ye'll say 
nought ahint her happed-head ye wad 
hae scrupled to say to her face—an 
honest method.’ I had heard of the 
poems gifts of this mountain shep- 
erd, and I determined to pay close 
attention to the rustic oration he was 
expected to pour over the dead. 





THE LYKE-“WAKE SONG. 


1. 


* Tue corn may shake owre ripe on the rigs, 
The Queensberry gimmers may rot on their legs, 
The swan forhoo the flood and the lake, 

The elf-shot crummie may die at the stake, 

The maiden may moil in vain at the kirn, 

For ener death has won us a pirn— 

We 


ve paid the 


ve a golden kain, 


The life o' the land, our cummer, is gane. 


* Frae the pulpit we weel might spare the priest, 


And spare 


e black-cock frae the mountain-crest— 


Spare the sweet May wind, though it decks our bowers, 
And showers us lilies and rains us flowers— 

Spare the sang o’ the thrush, though its sang is sweet— 
Lend a month o’ winter to summer’s heat— 

Bid the singing burnie do nought but mane— 

The life o’ the land, kind cummer, is gane. 


3. 
§ And o’ her wanton tricks and her pranks, 
How the flooded burns leaped over their banks— 
How the bonny sloops on the Solway faem, 
Through the sundering brine, came snoring hame ; 
But dule to the ship that sailed the saut sea, 
And broughtnae cummer her bountith and fee— 
Now the waves whelm, and the widows mane, 
The ruler o’ waves, our cummer, is gane P 
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* She’s sained, and shrouded, and doomed to the mools— 
Now wanton hizzies and cutty stools 
Will swarm i’ the kirks, and there will be wailin’, 
For cummer, in cottage, in manor, and mailen ; 
The dainty bridegroom may stint in his pride, 
Wha will dish out in lily-white linens the bride, 


And whisper 


a cannie kind word in her ear, 


When she’s blushing blude-red wi’ maidenly fear, 


And 


the fate o’ the braw knave wean, 


Since kind and cantie auld cummer is gane. 


* When the brown bees on the braes are swarming, 
And the early maid and the lark sing charming ; 
When the summer moon ’mang the clouds is roaming, 
And sees me musing on some sweet woman ; 

When my purest thoughts on a loved one tarry, 

On thee, my mild Cameronian Mary ; 

Oh! then I shall miss thee as autumn wad summer, 
My kind, and cantie, and cannie cummer. 


6. 
* Let John Macmukle love still to be sighing, 
That Quarrelwood’s more like Gomorrah than Zion, 
And Francie Mackittrick mourn that the lord 
O’ creation’s as steeve as the steel o’ his sword ; 
Let Willie Dargavel sigh on to be sinning 
Wi' a rosie lass in landered linen; 
And wee Jamie Dobie like to be roaming 
Whare the cakes are brown, and the flagons foaming ; 
And Mary Macmukle’s bright eyes cease to rain 
Love owre the wide earth, and make silly man vain ; 
And Annan, and Nith, and the sweet simmering stream 
O’ Ae, be as mute and gone by as a dream ; 
Birds may leave the pure air, fish may fly the clear river, 
But my cummer’s proud name lives for ever and ever. 


‘* The rustic grace and carelessness, 
and the half-serious and half-comic 
tone, in which he poured forth this 
rude effusion, form a prominent por- 
tion of the character of the Caledonian 
peasant. He delivered it, too, with- 
out the least visible embarrassment or 
effort, and resumed his seat and inter- 
course with the wine-cup, willing that 
his verse should sleep in silence. But 
this could not well happen ; for its 
mixed matter, and free allusions to 
the world’s woes, and beliefs, and en- 
joyments, had darkened the brow of 
the Cameronian elder ; and a person 
capable of reading in the human face 
the character of its passing emotions, 
would have observed in his looks 
something of the mixed and dubious 
character of the ballad itself. He sat 
a perfect picture of indecision ; and 
whether to pour forth a keen rebuke, 
or a gentle admonition, or a moderate 
eulogy, or all together, he seemed un- 
resolved ; something he did say after 


a long pause—‘ this world, after all, 
is a sad mixture ; and for a’ that ha’ 
been preached and printed, ilka man 
wears the belt of religion his ain gait 
—we had better take the corn and tho 
weeds together, than lack the cake and 
the croudy. Though the bee has a 
sad taste that seeks honey in hemlock, 
and horse-flesh be enough for 
hemlock kail, I wad counsel thee, 
Adam Mackgowan, no to make mouths 
at the grave, nor mirth amang mar- 
rowless banes; nor connect things 
sanctified with things profane; nor 
mingle the sublime soarings of the 
spirit with the dark gropings of im- 
pure clay. Ye have spoken, too, 
anent the predilections and the pas- 
sions 0’ sinners, as matters for mirth 
rather than repentance. I have nae 
doubt that ye are a skilful hand amang 
tarred fleeces, and I am tauld ye can 
cure the moorain and the couping-ill- 
ness better wi’ her ery than Cub- 
bie Colin can with and charm. 
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These be gifts, my bairn, goodly gifts ; 
I wish a’ your gifts were graces—for 
ye have a sinful leaning to loose 
rhymes, and wad rather hear a hizzie 
skirling an idle sang than listen to the 
hallelujahs o’ the chosen on the side 
o’ Carmichael hill. Ye’re in a sad 
way, young man.” To this admoni- 
tion, the poetical shepherd turned an 
attention equally meek and grave, and 
thus, with a tone of submission and 
~ me he addressed the Camero- 
nian: 


we ~~. sair, and sad have I ile 
inst the evil spirit o’ rhyme wi 
which I am possest ; but the fiend os 
ballad-making wad win their best re- 
solves from the wisest, and may weel 
o’erpower me. To the admonitions 0 
man, and the wiser counsels 0’ wo- 
man, I utter responses in rhyme ; and 
when I call my colley on the hill-side, 
or tell the hour o’ the day, or speak 
about clipping — and smearing 
immers, or whisper a saft word in a 
je’s nearest lug, I accomplish all 
in rhyme ; and the deep vows that I 
make against sinning, in metre, have 
a harmony and a jingle that show the 
vanity of my attempts. I count ita 
sair drawback on human prosperity, 
and I hope in time to be able, by 
trusting to the counsel o’ critics, and 
lippening to my ain nature, to write 
such verses as no one will endure to 
hear ; for eh! man, but the fiend o’ 
rhyme is strong and powerful when 
finds a good listener.’ The Came- 
ronian, with an eye of the purest sym- 
pathy, regarded the man at 
with the demon of poesy, and certain- 
ly meditated some wholesome coun- 
sel, had he not been interrupted by 
the forward tongue of William Dar- 
gavel. The accuracy for which I am 
ambitious to be distinguished obliges 
me to narrate a tale, which doubtless 
fails to harmonize with the grave mat- 
ters which surrounds it. ‘ May I 
never lout atween the stilts o’ a plough, 
if the.gowk o’ verse hasna biggit her 
nest in ye baith ;—a body canna hae 
a.mouthfou o’ gude work-day warld 
prose, for the idle clank o’ tongues 
about rhyme. Counsel! ane canna 
sup their brose before a Cameronian, 
without hearing a sermon on the grace~ 
lessness o’ opening ane’s mouth to a 
sonsie horn spoon; nor can ye jouk 
ahint a whin bush wi’ a quean in her 
teens, but the Cameronian corbie cries 
croak! croak! and the kirk corbie 


cries craw! craw! and to the black 
stool ye maun gang. Ye sall hear: 
Ae morning I gaed out a gliff with the 
gun, and ae hare played whid, and 
anither played whid, and up Barfog- 
gan brae gaed I, bent on burning 
powder. God be my helper! when 
I looked down the glen, wha should I 
see but the black priest daun’ering 
awa’ to the kirk wi’ twa or three hun- 
dred auld and young afore him. I 
watna what made them think it was 
Sunday, but Sunday they called it, 
and auld Johnny Towancroon sware 
till’t wi’ his bell. Sae I may even let 
it stand for nae waur a day than Sun- 
day. Quoth I, since I canna have a 
shot at a moorhen, I shall even try to 
get a glimpse o’ grace—its a black 
road that doesna lead to something 
gude—sae down the hill sauntered I 
to the sermon. They were all liltin 
at the psalm like lavrocks ; and de’i 
swoop the Kirk o’ Kipplekimmer with 
his blackest besom, if I could find ony 
seat but ae bare beggar’s bench, and 
down sat I, and down sat a saft sappy 
oung lass aside me. Thoughts of 
Leading a tryste with her amang the 
kirk-yard birks brought me to the hin- 
der end o’ the sermon. And up got the 
parson, and up got the sonsie young 
uean at my elbow, covering herself, 
ae buckling-kame to slipper, with her 
cloak, and standing amid the congre- 
gation like a web o’ blue duffle. Con- 
science! I sall never forget it. The 
parson shook his lint-white locks, and 
may the de’il weave them into braid 
claith, and sark sinners wi’t, if he 
canna find an honester use for them 
than shaking them at a sonsie young 
quean. ‘* Mattie Mackleg, ye lim- 
mer,” quoth he, “ ye are a sad and sin- 
fu’ fautor ; ye hae louped owre the 
fauld-dyke o’ grace wi’ black Andrew 
Tamson, and a bonnie loup ye have 
made o’t.” I could haud my tongue 
nae langer ; sae up I gat and said, “ It’s 
a black burning shame, it is’t, to abuse 
ony honest man’s daughter this way.” 
The parson glowred, and cried, “‘ De- 
part, depart, Rabshakeh ;” and ere I 
could escape out o’ the kirk, the auld 
wives groaned out, “ Scoffer, seoffer !” 
and threw their psalm-books and bibles 
at me. And that's as true a taleas if 
it had been measured out into exact 
uantities, called metre, and sung to 
the tune of Clout the Cauldron.’ 
The Cameronian, when the plough- 
man began his characteristic story, 
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took up his broad blue bonnet, and, 
at the end of the second. period, placed 
it on his head, assuming a particular 
austerity of look, like a Sein about 

sentence. His brow darkened, 
his bonnet was lowered on his 


to 


brow, as the tale proceeded ; and by 
the time that it closed, the tip of his 
nose, and that become fiery red, was 
scarcely visible under the broad and 
drooping citcumference of bonnet. 
‘Mary Mackmukle, my bairn,” said 
the Cameronian, ‘ arise and let us re- 
tire; and come thou also, Mark Mac- 
rabin, though I witnessed a graceless 
laugh in thine eye as the scoffer spoke ; 
arise and leave this doomed house. 
It has been prophesied, that the house 
of Morison would have a fiery conclu- 
sion ; and whether fire falls from hea- 
ven, or what seems more likely, is 
kindled by the folly of man, its doom 
is alike -— and sure. ao ‘agen 
fore, and depart s ily, for the ex- 
treme dele aywh you will be 
followed by something that is fearful. 
We shall have light to walk home by, 
no the lovely light o’ the harvest 
moon, but light frae the flaming ha- 
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bitation of the last of the Morisons. 
Adam Macgowan, there be signs and 


symptoms of about thee ; arise, 
then, and forsake the company of such 
sinners by nature and sinners by prac- 
tice. Itis too grievous a em 


even for the sin of song-making, to 
have the reward prepared for the 
transgressions of others upon thee, 
Be wise, and depart.” And awa 
marched the Cameronian elder, fol- 
lowed by his beauteous daughter and 
me. ‘The poetical tender of flocks 
seemed willing to abide the event, and 
the following was the greeting of 
William Dargavel as we descended 
into the vale of Ae: ‘ Conscience! but 
we are well rid 0’ ye. I planned my 
tale mainly to get rid o’ this cursed 
Cameronian ; he drank our wine, and 
hung like a millstone round the neck 
of our mirth. Now, Madge Mac- 
murdy, my winsome woman, fill this 
empty flagon—heap the table, and 
beet the fire till the mice cheep, wi’ 
the heat o’ the riggan-tree, and let us 
have a gallant ell for the last 
of the name o’ Morison.’” 





EXTRACTS FROM MR WASTLE’S DIARY. 


No III. 


Aug. 12.— Ber1ne threatened with 
some goutish symptoms, I leave my 
friends to enjoy this fine plashing 
day on the moors, and amuse myself 
after a less ambitious fashion, with 
a small wood-fire, a tall-backed elbow 
chair, and a bundle of new books. And, 
first, Tentamen, or an Essay towards 
the History of Whittington, &c.—This 
isa very amusing squib on poor Alder- 
man Wood—but the joke is tinkered 
on rather too long. It is dedicated, 
very appropriately, to ‘‘ His Royal 
Highness Augustus Frederick Duke 
of Sussex—Earl of Inverness—and 
Baron Arklow—Vice-President of the 
Bible Society—and of the Infirmary 
for Asthma, Artillery Street, Bishops- 
gate—Patron of the original Vaccine 
Pock Institution, Broad Street, Gol- 
den Square—President of the Society 
for the relief of the Ruptured Poor— 
Vice-President of the Lying-in Hos- 
pital, Lisson Green—President of the 
General Central Lying-inCharity,Great 
Queen Street, Lincoln’s-inn-fields— 
Knight of the Garter—President of the 


Beef-Steak Club—&c. &c. &c. and so 
forth for a page more—“ more plusquam 
Hispanico” —a prince who, as the 
author asserts, “ gives great personal 
weight to the chair of all those asso- 
ciations ;” but whose worst enemies, 
as he asserts with equal confidence, 
* cannot accuse him of having ever 
given any thing else to any one of 
em.” 


To this royal person, so intimately 
connected wich the city of London, 
Dr. Vicesimus Blinkinsop feels him- 
self imperatively called upon to dedi- 
cate a work which has for its object 
the throwing of new light on the hi 
tory of the illustrious ‘ feu Lord 
Maire de Londres.” Wood is Whit- 
tington, and her Majesty Queen Ca- 
roline is “‘ Whyttingtonne 1. Catte.” 
The best part of the whole Tentamen 
is, perhaps, the ballad at p. 33. It. is 
said to be from an ancient MS. in the 
British Museum. (Messalina 2.) 


s 1. 
Ye citizens of London towne, 
And wyves so faire and fatte, 





Behold a gueste of high renowne 
Grete Whyttingtone his Catte. 

2. 
The king hathe hys towre of state 
borg ‘ons and alle thatt— : 
But hee fhathe notte a beste eo grete, 
Ass Whyttingtone hys Catte. 

3. 


This Catte doth notte a Catte appeare, 
Beeyng too bigge fore thatt, 

But herre attendants all do weare 
Som tokyn off a Catte. 


4. 
The one hath whyskerrs thicke as burres, 
Most comelye to looke atte— 
Another wears a gown of furres, 
The liverye of the Catte. 


5. 
She doth not creep along the floors, 
But stands, or else lies flatte, 
Whyles they must gamebol on all foures, 
Whoso would please the Catte: 
6. 


A cunning monkey of the law, 

As by “ny anay he satte, a 

To pi nuts out, e paw 

Of Wieweee his Catte. her 

7. 

But Whyittingtone discovered plain 
, What thts vile ape was dap* 

Who failed thus his nuttes to gain, 

And only singed the Catte. 

&e. &e. &e. 

It is the opinion of many antiqua- 
ries that ittington’s Cat was, in 
reality, a lady—and the learned Mr 
Hallam is awyee to say, that she was 
called by t 
her being descended from the Catti, a 
tribe who anciently inhabited what is 
now called Brunswick. Vide History 
of Middle Ages, vol. 6. p. 345. There 
are a hundred excellent puns scatter- 
ed up and down the whole of this little 
book, andas might be expected, Broug- 
ham (the future Lord Under-wood) and 
Boghouse, (i. e. Hobhouse,) are not 
spared. Somuch for “ letting the cat 
out of the bag.’ I suspect the author 
of the New Whig Guide has been at 
work again. 


Aug. 13.—I have been amused be- 
yond measure with a tolerably large 
volume of Indicators. Little as I am 
disposed to with “ gruff old 
General Z.” in some of his positions, 
I must confess, I can scarcely imagine 
that even he has laughed more hearti- 
ly over this new production of his vic- 
tim than myself. Only think of the 
conceit of the two mottos, both ex- 
planatory of the title of the work.— 
* There is a bird in the interior of 
Africa, whose habits would rather 
seem to belong to the interior of Fairy 
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Land—but they have been well ane: 
thenticated. It indicates to honeys 
hunters where the nests of wild bees 


are to be found, &c. This is the Co« 
cuLus InpicaTor of Linnzus, other- 
wise called the moroc, bee cuckoo, or 
honey-bird.” Anon. But this isno. 
thing to the second from Spenser. 
‘* There HE (that is Leigh Hunt) arrivi 
round about doth 1 fly, rien 
And takes ores busie curious eye— 
Now this, now that he tasteth tenderly!!!” 
I am of opinion that in spite of all 
their absurdities, the Cockney writers 
will really be known to have existed 
a considerable number of years hence, 
and assuredly in those days much 
mirth will they occasion to such as 
look into their books. Only think of 
a sensible man, about the year 1920, 
reading a dissertation, by a little vul« 
gar Sunday-paper-witling of 1820, on 
the propriety of calling children by F oe 
names. Indeed, there are no less than 
two most elaborate dissertations on 
this notable subject in this volume— 
without doubt, the one of them should 
have been dedicated to the Lady 
Amelia Augusta Willelmina Skeggs, 
and the other to Dr Smollet’s friend, 
the sieur Charles Pepin Lothaire Louis 
Francis Philippe Henri Montmorency 
de Fumier. Mr Hunt himself has, 
we doubt not, followed this fancy to 
its full length in the christening of his 
own children—indeed, he is candid 
enough to mention, that one of his 
little Cocklings writes himself Maxi- 
mnilian, and another Orlando Hunt.— 
The girls, it is fair to imagine, have 
not been less magnificently dealt with. 
We can, with difficulty, imagine any 
thing better in its way than this ela« 
borate system of euphonism must be. 
Nothing but Unar and her doll, and 
Violar a-looking out at the vinder, 
and caudle for Cordeliar, and so forth. 
O Prince of Cockneys! what a crea- 
ture thou art! As a specimen of the 
reasons for which he inculcates the 
use of particular names, what think 
you of this under ‘‘ Dorothea,” “it 
was the name of our late cordial actress, 
Mrs Jordan!” or of Guy being re- 
commended on account of “ Guido 
Reni, and Guy, Earl of Warwick”— 
a most glorious juxta-position ;—or of 
that “‘ sweet, unaffected, and femin- 
ine name,” Mary, to be honoured for 
the sake of whom?—Why, ‘‘ Queen 
Mary, that married Charles Brandon.” 
In the next edition we shall probably 
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find Caroline exalted in something of 


the same fashion. He sums up all 
with this grand saying, “ it would be 
well for parent as well as for child if 
the former would think what he is 

ing to do with the latter, when he is 
afraid of giving him a good name !”— 
Why, truly, we think a decent citi- 
zen may, without any reflection either 
upon his sense or his taste, scruple 
some little about calling his son Sy/- 
vanus, or Lionel, or Launcelot, or 
even Mazimilian, or Orlando, noi- 
withstanding both the precept and ex- 
ample of His Most Cockney Majesty. 
All this is quite of a piece, however, 
with the general strain of this illus- 
trious school. Mr Benjamin Haydon, 
and all his pupils, wear their hair in 
long curls—and truly, I doubt not, 
their chance is better of resembling 
Raphael that way than any other.— 
The Cockney School in Germany are 
exerting themselves excessively after 
the same sort of method. You see 
all their students going about the 
streets with open necks and pointed 
ruffs—short doublets, black bonnet, 
and small feather, &c. and this they 
call reviving the true old German 
style of feeling. Her Majesty, Queen 
Caroline, also had something of this 
apni about her, for I remember 
she had Bergami and all the rest of 
her suite dressed out to the admiration 
of all Naples in black velvet, Spanish 
hats, and feather a da Henri quatre, 
buff wrinkled boots, &c. &c. There 
is a certain still older style of dandy- 
ism frequently mentioned in Shak- 
speare, that I wonder she did not 

ink as worthy of her patronage. 

In another of these Essays ‘‘ on Hats,” 
Leigh Hunt makes an affecting apos- 
trophe to the little “‘ worsted wonder” 
he himself used to wear when at a cha~ 
rity school. “ Ill befal us,” quoth the 
poet, “ if we ever dislike any thing 
about thee, old nurse of our child- 
hood.” ‘ How independent of the 
weather used we to feel in our old 
friar’s dress—our thick shoes, yellow 
worsted stockings, and coarse long 
gown or coat. Our cap was oftener in 
our head than on our head, let the 
weather be what it would. We felt 
a pride as well as a pleasure when 
every body else was hurrying through 
the streets, in receiving the full sum- 
mer showers with uncovered poll, 
sleeking our glad hairs like the 


feathers of a bird,” (the coculus Indi« 
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cator of Linneus of course.) The 
whole essence of the gospel part of 
cockneyism seems to be concentrated 
in what this man says about the un- 
happy affair of the queen. ‘“‘ The sub- 
Jject of sexual intercourse wants great 
regulation!” This is quite consistent 
after all in the poet of Rimini. 


Aug. 16. It is a pity that this 
young man, John Keats, author of 
Endymion, and some other poems, 
should have belonged to the Cockney 
school—for he is evidently eer 
of talents that, under better direction, 
might have done very considerable 
things. As it is, he bids fair to sink 
himself entirely beneath such a mass 
of affectation, conceit, and Cockney 
peat as I never expected to see 

eaped together by any body, except 
the Great Founder of the School. 
What in the name of wonder tempts 
all these fellows to write on Greek 
fables. A man might as well attempt 
to write a second Anastasius without 
going into the east. There is much 
merit in some of the stanzas of Mr 
Keats’ last volume, which I have just 
seen ; no doubt he is a fine feeling 
lad—and I hope he will live to despise 
Leigh Hunt, and be a poet— 

——‘* After the fashion of the elder men of 

England” 
If he wants to see the story of the 
Lamia, which he has spoiled in one 
sense, and adorned in another—told 
with real truth and beauty, and ex- 
plained at once with good sense and 
imagination, let him look to Weiland’s 
life of Peregrinus Proteus, vol. first, 
I think. 


September 3d.—I have had a long let 
ter from my friend P——, on the sub- 
ject of the new novel of the Assor, 
and I agree with him in admiring 
it much more than the Monastery. 
The novel of the Abbot has three prin- 
cipal divisions in the story—first, the 
adventures and education of the page at 
Avenel Castle—then his adventures in 
Edinburgh—and lastly, the imprison- ~ 
ment of the queen, and her escape. 
The first part has no close connection 
with the two last ; but some parts of 
it are very striking, such as the scene 
in the chapel, where Mr Warden 
preaches at him. But probably, the 
finest part in the first volume, is where 
Halbert Glendinning returns, after a 
long absence, and holds a conversation 








with his lady, which is full of dignity, 
and has a fine antique gravity and 
stateliness. But all that precedes Ro- 
land Grahame’s turning out from the 
castle, seems too little connected with 
the rest of the story. Nevertheless, 
as it comes first, and has. the grand 
requisite of interest in itself, no reader 
need find fault with it. But after 
Roland leaves the service of the lady 
‘of Avenel, I think his first encounter 
with his grandmother, the old Catholic 
devotee, will scarcely be relished 
byany body—Meg Merrilies was worth 
a thousand such. After that, however, 
a very pleasant comical effect is pro- 
dune by his interview with Catharine 
Seyton, while the two matrons are 
walking to and fro past the window. 
There is more of sweetness in the cha- 
racter of this young lady, than in that 
of Diana Vernon, but the ground of 
both characters is similar. Catharine 
Seyton always excites interest through- 
out the novel, when she appears. Yet 
the reader’ is much startled, when 
he finds a person, whom he supposes 
to be her, dancing in the court yard of 
an inn, in male attire. The discovery 
of the brother’s resemblance comes in 
too late at the end of the story ; for the 
reader, long before then, has made up 
his mind that it was the young lady 
who sspemeed at the inn, and has con- 
sidered that adventure, all along, as a 
trait in her conduct. I strongly sus- 
pect the brother was an after contri- 
vatice, to account for what was consi- 
dered too bold in the anteeedent part 
of the story. But no, this could scarce- 
ly be so, either, for the scene of the 
country woke, on the borders of Loch 
Leven, evidently implies that the 
young man Seyton was already an 
actor in the drama. The mistake of 
the persons would have an excellent 
effect upon the stage, if the small spec- 
tator were let intothesecret before and, 
and saw Seyton disguising himself in 
woman’s attire. The behaviour of Ro- 
land, and his astonishment at her con- 
duct, and the suppressed anger of Sey- 
ton at finding the page behave with 
sach for wardness to him as his sister’sre- 
tive, would then be understood 

the small spectator, and followed 
throughout, as highlydiverting. ‘There 
could not be a situation better adapted 
for the theatre. In the meantime, this 
scene, at the wake, seems most unac- 
countable in the reading ; nay, when 
the real Seyton stabs Dryfesdale at the 
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inn, the reader is still afraid that it is 
Catharine Seyton who has committed 
the atrocious act, and it is luckily that 
the true explanation comes in theré, 
for otherwise the reader would have 


lost all sympathy with her. Itisy 

difficult to judge whether this inter» 
ehange of the characters be a good con. 
trivance or not ; for, although the he. 
roine’s conduct is followed throughout 
with great interest, and the pleasantries 
of her behaviour are made to express 
some of the most captivating graces of 
women, and the most difficult to re. 
present in a book, yet these occasional 
appearances of the character verging 
into what is disagreeable in virago 
boldness, produce more pain than 
pleasure, as the reader has then no 
salvo for them—nor any doubt of their 
being such as appears. Perhaps the 
interest: may partly depend upon the 
anxiety and disapprobation so excited. 

Now, to speak: of the part relati 
to Edinburgh and Holyroodhouse, this 
strikes me as the most lively of the 
whole. The minute description of the 
dresses then seen in the streets, and 
the persons who wore them, brings 
the scene at once before the eye. What 
admirable touches there are in the au- 
dience, given by Regent Murray to 
the young page! The youth, after his 
education of hawking and hunting, 
appears with a fine freshness in these 
solemn state chambers. It is a pity 
that his business had detained him no 
longer in Edinburgh, for what is given 
concerning it as a city at that period, 
awakens a keen desire for more. 

The last part, which relates to 
Queen Mary, seems to me not so pro- 
ductive of remarkable scenes, as some 
readers will expect, when they hear 
that the novel relates to so illustrious 
a character. The confined situation 
prevents a change of actors, and grief 
and the desire of liberty are monoto- 
nous movements of the mind. The 
signing of the papers is the best scene 
—and next to that, the changing of 
the keys, previous to Mary’s escape. 
The poisoning has less effect—but 
Dryfesdale’s speeches on the subject 
of fatalism, produce a transient emo- 
tion of deep gloominess. His character 
seems to represent strong hatred and 
revenge, sobered into a sort of contem- 
plative feeling, by the life he led in 
Lochleven Castle. Hatred and revenge 
are perhaps rather too predominant 
throughout the story, for the sarcasms 
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Patten, ae bat titek runt, There 
are, however, some strokes of great 
‘tenderness also,, as; when, the heart- 


broken and las says, 
“ Queen Mary needed Roobelle, mae 
Rosabelle is here.” ' 
What valuable books his are, in a 
historical point of view! It is not say- 
ing too much of them to assert, that 
they have already thrown more light 
on the real genuine moving spirit of 
our forefathers and their times, than 
all the formal histories our island has 
produced. A man of genius like his, 
without his accuracy of information, 
would have done portentous mischief. 
Such a one would have marred and 
misinterpreted the venerable legend 
of the old musty manuscript, and sub- 
stituted something of his own for it, 
which it must haye been impossible 
for us ever to dismiss sufficiently from 
our mind, in forming our judgments 
concerning the actual doings of the 
eras described. The present writer 
preserves the legend, and beautifully 
illuminates the margin. One is al- 
most sorry when one finds a great his- 
torical personage restored to life and 
breath by the touch of his genius, 
that he should ever handle any thing 
less dignified. But light, and air, 
and genius, are of universal influence, 
trudging nothing, missing nothing, 
éaring nothing. 
_ In regard to the lower class of Scot- 
tish characters, the present novel has 
nothing new. For Old Magdalen 
has no effect whatever as a. character, 
although having an important part in 
the plot. There is little contemplative 
humour in the novel of the Abbot, nor 
much contemplative feeling of any 
kind, but it keeps the mind in a state 


; 
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of active expansion, and consequentl 
fills the reader with strong pet) nd 
ness of his existence. 

People should really give up review- 
ing these books. The fact is, that the 
author of Waverley is quite as well en- 
titled, as any man alive, to that esta- 
blished courtesy which saves one pe- 
riodical writer from the censure of 
others. He conducts a very entertain- 
ing journal, which ap every quar- 
ter of a year in the shape of or 
more volumes. And long may he con- 
tinue to do so—for it is paying him 
no ge compliment to say, that one 
of his volumes is well worth all the 
volumes published by his brother pe- 
riodicals during the year. 


Sept. 16. Mitchell’s Aristophanes. 
I find from my friend P——, that I 
had fallen into a t error in ac- 
cusing Mr Mitchell of having bor- 
rowed his versification from Mr Frere. 
He turns out to be the author of those 
articles, and those specimens of Aris- 
tophanic version, which appeared ve 
long ago in the Quarterly Review, an 
which I had always thought to be by 
Frere. ‘his is a little matter after 
all. They both write in a manner 
worthy of the great original—and in 
him there is ‘‘ ample room and verge 
enough”’ for them both. 





Sept. 17. B writes, that in 
the House of Lords, when one of the 
Italian witnesses said, “ it was not 
their custom to speak much about the 
Queen’s affairs among themselves,” 
Lord — whispered to his neigh- 
bour, “ Then I wish to God I were 
adm itted into your society, for it must 
be much more agreeable than any I 
ha ve lately been in.” 








REMARKS ON TABELLA CIBARIA 5 OR, THE BILL OF FARE*, 


Ir is a pleasing reflection, that, in the 
midst of all their disputatiousness, 
there are still a few subjects on which 
all our professional critics appear to 
enter with the same kindly spirit—a 
few resting-places of universal har- 
mony where the Edinburgh and the 
Quarterly are content to dwell together 
in unity—where, more wonderful still, 


Ebony himself has no scruple about 
shaking hands with both of these, his 
only rivals. Among these peace-in- 
vested topics, Cookery unquestionably 
holds one of the first places. A good 
dinner is the facillime princeps of re- 
conciliators ; but even a treatise, treat- 
ing of good dinners, is a thing not to 
be sneezed at. Authors, conversant 








* Tabella Cibaria. The Bill of Fare : a Latin Poem, implicitly translated and fully ex- 


plained in copious and interesting notes, relating 
mysterious Art of Cookery. London: Published by Sherwood, Neely, and Jones, &c. 
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to the Pleasures of Gastronomy, and the 
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with such matters, are accordingly the 
only ones that seem to be universal fa- 
vourites among the Reviewers of our 
time—in so much, that the Cookery 
School and the Cockney School may be 
said to stand precisely at the two oppo- 
site extremes—unmingled contempt 
being on every occasion and from every 

uarter showered on the latter, while 
the former receives nothing but good 
words. Critics have often been com- 
pared to cats; but we are not aware 
of any circumstance in which the re- 
semblance is so striking as in this their 
common favour and affection for all 
the masters and mistresses of the 
Cookery School. ‘The moment a new 
cook-maid comes to any house, you 
may see puss making advances in a 
style that may be called any thing ra- 
ther than cautious—mewing and fawn- 
ing herself into all sorts of lucrative 
familiarity ; and from the zeal with 
which we and all other brothers of the 
trade are sure to pay our devoirs to 
any new work such as the present, one 
might almost conclude, (we freely 
confess it) that we had an eye toa 
few real tidbits by way of remunera- 
tion. Without a joke, how happy 


should we be could we imagine that 


some of our friends who are in the ha- 
bit of exercising a profuse rather than 
a perite hospitality, might be induced, 
by our recommendation, to turn to the 
work in hand with true practical in- 
tent—mindful, among other matters 
nearer at hand, of the 

** Domus exilis Plutonia, qué simul meiris 
Non regna vini sortiere talis.” &c. 


This volume consists of a short La- 
tin poem, which is little more than a 
very elegant versification of a com- 
mon French bill of fare, and a copious 
body of notes, in which the antiquities 
of most of the dishes commended in 
the text are fully and satisfactorily ex- 
plained. ‘he quantity of information 
conveyed in this last part of the work 
is really quite astonishing; and we 
are sure Gourmand, Gourmet, and 
Glutton, must be equally grateful to 
the author. ‘The first note, or rather 
dissertation, is occupied with some 
sketches of the Roman luxury of the 
kitchen ; after which the writer passes 
into the following judicious remarks: 

*¢ However extravagant and foolish the 
whims of those rich personages of ancient 
Rome may appear to a sober and sensible 
mind, we must, in justice to their taste, cur- 
sorily observe, that there exists a material 
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difference between a gormand-and a glutton, 
The first seeks for peculiar delicacy and dig. 
tinct flavour in the various dishes presented 
to the judgment and enjoyment of his dis. 
cerning te ; while the other lays aside’ 
nearly all that relates to the rational plea. 
sure of creating or stimulating an appetite 
by the excellent quality of the cates, and 
looks merely to quantity. This has, his 
stomach in view, and tries how heavily it 
may be laden without endangering his 
health. The gormand never loses sight of 
the exquisite organs of taste, so admirabl 
disposed by Providence in the crimson cham. 
ber where sits the discriminating judge, the 
human tongue. The giution is anathema. 
tized in the scripture with those brutes, 
quorum deus venter est. The other appears 
guilty of no other sin than of too great and 
too minute an attention to refinement in 
commensal sensuality. 

** We find besides a curious shade between 
the French appellations gourmand and gour- 
met. Inthe idiom of that nation, so fa 
mous for indulging in the worship of Co- 
mus, the word gourmand means, as we 
stated above, a man who, by having acci- 
dentally been able to study the different 
tastes of eatables, does accordingly select 
the best food, and the most pleasing to his 
palate. His character is that of a practi- 
tioner, and answers to the appellation of an 
epicure in the full sense of the word, as we 
use it in English. The gourmet on the 
other hand considers the theoretical part ot 
Gastronomy ; he lates more he 
practises ; and eminently prides himself in 
discerning the nicest degrees and most evan- 
escent shades of goodness and perfection in 
the different subjects proposed to him. In 
fact, the word gourmet has long been used 
to designate a man who, by sipping a few 
drops out of the silver cup of the vintner, can 
instantly tell from what country the wine 
comes, and its age. ‘This denomination has 
lately acquired a greater latitude of signifi- 
cation, and not improperly, since it ex- 
presses what the two other words could not 
mean. ° 

** From theforegoing observations we must 
conclude that the glutton practises without 
any regard to theory ; and we call him Gas- 
trophile. The gormand unites theory with 
practice, and may be denominated Gastro. 
nomer. ‘The gourmet is merely theoretical, 
cares little about practising, and deserves 
the higher appellation of Gastrologer. 

He then descends to the cook, whose 
history through Egypt, Greece, and 
Rome, down to the Palais Royal and 
other celebrated eating places of mo- 
dern day, is very accurately described. 
After listening to the high and judi- 
cious praises he bestows on the expert 
practitioner of the cooking art, it is 
melancholy to find, that, according to 
the authority of a certain great French 
author, “Cooks, half-stewed, and halfs 
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roasted when unable to work any jonger, 
generally retire to some unknown 
corner and die in forlornness and 
want.” But it is added most empha- 
tically, that “‘ Corneille, le grand Cor- 
neille,—had no better fate, since he 
also died in obscurity and distress, a 
similarity which ought to contribute 
to their consolation.” Among other 
curious particulars relative to the his- 
tory of the cook, we find, that in the 
time of the first Roman emperors, his 
salary was very commonly about £1000 
per annum—that Mark Antony once 
presented a cook with the unexpected 
gift of a whole corporate town, or 
municipium, solely because he had 
dressed a pudding to the satisfaction 
of Cleopatra—and, lastly, that the 
French, in all things ungrateful, have 
derived from this profession their name 
for arascallion, Cogquin. 

As for the dishes themselves, the 
soups are of course first of the first. 
Sorbilla, the Latin name, means no- 
thing more than that which may he 
swallowed ; but that which may be 
most easily swallowed, came not un- 
naturally to be always understood by 
it. The author’s definition is com- 
plete secundum regulas. “ A secretion 
or dissolution of the various juices 
contained in the muscles and fat of 
animals, as bullocks, calves, sheep, 
chickens, &c. in a menstruum of boil- 
ing water.” “ The soup,” says a gastro- 
nomic author, *‘ may be called the 
portal of the edifice of a French din- 
ner, whether plain or sumptuous.” It 
is indeed the sine géa non with that 
ingenious people. Upon it the whole 
fabric of the repast reposes, as earth 
does on the bosom of ocean. It is the 
great substratum destined to support, 
with the association of the natural gas- 
tric acids, the whole mysterious work 
of digestion. ‘‘ Cest la soupe,” says 
one of the best of proverbs, “‘ qui fait 
le soldat. It is the soup that makes 
the soldier.” Excellent as our troops 
are in the field, there cannot be a more 
unquestionable fact, than their im- 
mense inferiority to the French in the 
business of cooking. The English sol- 
dier lays his piece of ration beef at 
once on the coals, by which means the 
one and the better halfis lost, and the 
other burnt to a cinder. Whereas six 
French troopers fling their messes in- 
to the same pot, and extract a delicious 
soup ten times more nutritious than 
the simple roti could ever be. It 
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would seem, by the way, as if ancient- 
ly leeks had been. the principal ingre- 
dient in soups, for porridge is evident 
ly derived from porrum. The love of 
the Romans for that vegetable is well 
known—hence Nero’s nickname of the 
leek-eater, or Porrophagus. 

Under this head of ‘eek soups, our 
author says, 

** Rabelais, the humorous vicar of Meudon, 
distinguishes, in his jocose way, two sorts of 
soups. Soupe de Prime, Prime-soup; and 
soupe de livriers, soup good for hounds ; the 
meaning of which stands as follows: The 
first designates that premature delibation of 
broth which the young monks ‘in the con- 
vent used to steal, when they could, from 
the kitchen, in their way to the choir at the 
hour of ‘* Prime,” a service which was per- 
formed at about seven or eight in the morn- 
ing, when the porridge-pot, with all its in- 
gredients, had been boiling for the space of 
one or two hours, (the dinner was served at 
eleven) and when the broth, full of eyes 
swimming gently on the golden surface, had 
already obtained an interesting appearance 
and taste. It was a sort of beef-tea, the 
lusciousness of which was enhanced by the 
pleasing idea of its being stolen—nitimur in 
vetitum semper. On the contrary, Soupe 
de levriers, greyhound’s soup, means that 
portion of the porridge which was served to 
the novices after an ample presumption in 
favour of the Magnates of the monastery. 
This was good for nothing, and monks of 
inferior ranks were ready to throw it to the 
dogs. The French call rain ‘* soupe de 
chien.” The egg-broth of the miser, who 
fed his valet with the water in which eggs 
had been boiled, comes under the deno- 
mination of the said ** soupe de chien,” or 
harrier’s broth. 

From leeks he proceeds to cabbages 
—of which he says— 

** Cabbages of all species, playing a princi- 
pal part in the porridge and other dishes, 
and holding eminent situations among the 
Dramatis Persone, from the first act to the 
catastrophe, in the interesting entertainment 
of a good dinner, deserve to be particularly 
mentioned. 

** The Romans are said to have brought 
into Gallia the use of the green and red ones 
which they had received from Egypt. But, 
upon looking more intimately into the case, 
it appears that the white brassica migrated 
from the northern regions to Italy. Indeed 
the horticular art of obtaining that round 
and close form, which distinguishes some 
species of this useful plant, does not seem 
to date farther than the age of Charlemagne. 
The bigness and rotundity of that head gave 
origin to the name. Cabus from Caput, and 
Cabbage evidently from Cabus, with the Ita- 
lian augmentative, accio or aggio—cabbag- 


gio. 
“* Chrysippus, a famous physician of Cnidos, 


wrote upon the multifarious qualities of this 
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Olus, not a single chapter, but a large vo- 
lume. .Galenss and Mathias have been 
very in its prai iny, in reckoni: 
the various kinds of cabbage, gives a tong 
account of its virtues, but says little upon 
its use in cookery, as a noted plant among 
the ‘esculent ones. Cato is very lavish i 
his encomiums upon this cruciferous vege- 
table; and, with Pythagoras, holds it as a 
general remedy for all diseases. 

_ “ The red cabbage stewed in veal broth is 
accounted, upon the continent, a speie 
cure t pulmon complaints, an 
what is calle called Rove sonecaption Fistnchion 
and oo nadabbees on to it. a oe 

ca is es tiv 

In Brench Micheteandee This i 
us of an anecdote which passed current at 


the time we heard it :—A young ‘ 
rector of a country parish, was called upon 
to a sermon upon a grand solemnity, 


ot odiaal, cepa in tte Rene ese, who was 
a cardinal, ap; in the Roman le, 
surrounded by his clergy in their wy 
plices. The her performed his task to 
the approbation of every one. After the 
» his eminence, meeting him, seem- 

ed to wonder at his not having been 
when in the of a cardinal in the 
full blaze of his red paraphernalia. The 
simple and honest clergyman replied : 
** Your eminence will cease to wonder, 
cy ef ago my discourse 
eart in my en, and used to practise 
declamation before a plot of white cabbages, 
in the centre of which stood a red one.” — 
A preferment was the reward of this answer. 

** Were we to attend scrupulously to the 

Greek often quoted and never rightly 

» Als xgduCn bdnaros, ** Twice 
cabbage brings death,” we might be afraid 
of using it freely in soups and other dishes ; 
but after hunting most strenuously the sense 
of this sayi the intricate meanders 
of the Delphini and variorum notes, and 
other commentators, concerning the follow- 
ing line of Juvenal, Sat. vii. 154. 
*Occidit miseros crambe repetita magistros,’ 
we must confess that we see no harm in it, 
and pps boldly advise bs — frater- 
nity of snips to go on, undauntedly as th 
do, in ther daily and furious pen be wie 
this, their most favourite, mess. _. 

** The signification of the adage remains 
still unen ed. Our opinion is that, in 
the numerous Greek schools erected at Rome, 
the first declension of substantives was 
xgapBn, ns, 3 crambe, crambes, crambé, as 
we have here musa, musa, muse, a song, 
of asong, toa song, as a specimen. The 
daily repetition of this noun by the hesita- 

ing, sitapering school-boys, 
must have been exceedingly tiresome, and 
enough to kill the disgusted masters—e2- 
perto crede Roberto. Gifford in his transla- 
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tion of Juvenal, eludes, or rather misunder. 
stands the sense; for he says : 

* Like hash’d cabbage served for each 

The repetition kills the wretch at last,’ 
however, Juvenal, who points at the Greek 


proverb, does not explain it. 

Innumerable varieties of the sow 
species are subsequently introduced, 
amongst which the turtle is not for. 
gotten. 
Callipash hine gustum languentem provo- 

cat; indé 

Novum ministrat appetitum Callipee. 

Potages a la Reine, a l'Ecossaise, a 
la Xavier, a l’ceil de perdrix, &e. &ec. 
&c. all follow in due order, but on 
these we must not enter. Of all these, 
beef is, or ought to be, the ground-work 
—and so no wonder that our author 
should favour us with a dozen pages 
all about Beer. He hints that the ox 
was worshipped in the proud temples 
of Memphis, under the name of Apis, 
solely or chiefly on account of the ex- 
cellence of the dishes which are 
formed at his expense—and exhibits a 
great deal more learning of the same 
sort. He also appears to have some 
feelings of régret, in observing how 
many animals, not unworthy of shar« 
ing in these bovine honours, are alto- 
gether excluded, in consequence of the 
foolish prejudices of John Bull. Young 
ASSES,” heinforms us, were served upon 
the table of Mecenas himself, when 
he entertained Augustus and Horace. 
The Roman epicures, however, certain- 
ly delighted, aecording to the testimony 
of Pliny, (book 29, chap. 24.) in thefla- 
vour of young and well-fattened puppies 
bares dainty, by the way, still conti- 
nues to be in vogue among the Chinese 
and the Esquimaux. Plump and well 
roasted bats are, at this day, laid ona 
bed of olives, and served up, to the 
joy of the Gourmands of the Levant; 
and Scaliger remarks, that their fla- 
vour is sweeter than that of the finest 
chickens. Frenchmen, we all know, say 
the same thing of frogs. Hedgehogs 
were fricasseed in Greece. Hamster 
rats ure fricasseed in Brandenburg ;and, 
for ought we know, at Brandyborough- 
house too. Laplanders feed on. fried 
squirrels. We ourselves once betted 
five shillings, that a certain dear friend 
of ourst would not eat a mouse-pie— 
and lost. In short, chacun d son gout. 





* Quere—Whether, had they lived in these days, they would not have been satisfied, 
and offered, when 


like ourselves, with cutting Wuies ? 
“T j "Las pot thapngh the task with great ease, 


+ Viz. The Adjutant. 
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It is asad mistake in the arrange- 


. ment of British dinners, that certain 


of the most precious dishes are inva- 
riably introduced ata period when no 
gastrologer, who does not unite some- 
thing of the practical powers of the 
Gourmand with his own theoretical 
skill, can do them any thing like jus- 
tice. Among these, game of all sorts 
may be mentioned—and with reve- 
rence be it spoken—a roasted goose, 
although his claim may be dubious to 
be classed among game. They manage 
these things better in France. There 
the goose after his kind, and the pat- 
tridge after his kind, are sure to make 
their appearance at a more early stage 
of the procession—but there the roasted 
goose, amidst his flood of apple sauce, 
never appears. The thighs and liver 
of the goose, however, are learnedly 
made into pies, and properly truffled, 
“ patés a foies gras,” are reckoned a 
most delicate article, well worthy of 
entering almost at the threshold of the 
feast. Shocking stories are told of the 
means resorted to by the French gour- 
mets, for the production of that 
enormous size of liver in which the 
chief charm of this dish is supposed to 
consist. But indeed, we need not go so 
far from home—for we were very well 
acquainted, not long ago, with a hu- 
mane gentleman in the west of Scot- 
land, whose kitchen constantly exhi- 
bited a shelf of geese, nailed to the 
wood by the webs of their feet—quite 
close to the fire. In that situation, 
there is no doubt they had almost as 
fair a chance for the liver complaint 
as the master of the house himself. 
Spallanzani, as we all know, made a 
series of experiments to discover how 
many pins and bullets, &c. a hen could 
swallow. We think he and our west- 
country friend ought to have been 
both of them subjected to some little 
touches of the Lex TALIoNIS. Had 
Dante known of them, there can be no 
doubt he would have lodged them to- 
gether by the side of the main oven 
of the infernals—the one nailed to a 
shelf, that his liver might swell—the 
other devouring cork-screws and metal 
tooth-picks, ad infinitum. 

We have no intention of going re- 
gularly through the long string of 
topics embraced by the annotatory 
Let our readers 
be satisfied with a few of the crumbs 
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that fall from his table, such as the fol 
—_— Talking of pheasants, he says, 

** The beauty of this. bird ‘when alive, 
the flavour and quality of ‘his flesh when 
properly dressed, are too. well known to 
claim a long description in this note: ° Gas« 
tronomers, nace 4 any sort of aversion 
to a peculiar taste me’ properly kept, 
had better abstain fous this Pird—oince’ it 
is worse than a common fowl, if not waited 
for till it acquires the * fumet” it ought te 
have. Whole republics of mag have 
o been — rioting under the wings of 

easants; but beihg radically dispersed, 
and the birds properly washed with vines 
gar, every thing went right;- and’ every 
guest, unconscious of the culinary ablutions, 
enjoyed the excellent flavour of the Phasian 
birds.” 

Of the Tetrar, Tetras, or Cocq de 
bruyére. 

** Heath-cock is the real name of the 
moor-cock, and the rest of the black game 
so well known in the hyperborean parts of 
Great Britain. Several naturalists of easy 
credulity have believed and p ted as 
probable, if not indisputable, that the great 
Tetrao, or Tetras, the monarch of the 
wood, perched on the branch of a tree, calls 
to him his wandering hens ; and that, after 
having dro some arenes liquid 
from his beak, he sends them away, pro- 
perly fit to propagate his royal breed. This 
bird is also called Gor-cock, red or black 
game. The following lines allude to the 
fable hinted in the poem : 

Where smooth, unruffled by the northern 


blast, 
The crystal lakes, in Alpine rocks enshrin’d, 
Reflect the verdant scene, and gently bathe 
With 7 waves around, the grass-grown 
cet 
Of woody hills; there to his cackling dames, 
On blooming heathsandsecretlawns di ‘d, 
The Gor-cock calls, the sultan of the grove— 
On eager wings they fy-— 
Of herrings he remarks, that when 
fresh, the French always serve them 


“up with melted butter and plenty of 


mustard in it—a hint worth attending 
to—experto crede Roberto. 

He then goes on thus about mustard. 

** The etymology of mustard ought to 
be recorded here. In 1382, Philip the 
Bold, Duke of Burgundy, going to march 
against his revolted neighbours, and Dijon 
having furnished for that ition. its 
quantum of 1000 armed men, the duke, in 
kind acknowledgment, granted to the town, 
among other privileges, the permission of 
bearing his armorial ensigns with his motto, 
moult me tarde, ‘1 long, I wish ardently.” 
In consequence of this mark of princely 
condescension, the Dijonese municipality 
ordered the arms and motto to be beauti- 





the pie was done, to eat a mouse roasted in the fur with butter, and oat cake-crumbs, for the 
same sum—but we declined indulging the standard-bearer in any more such experiments. 
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fully sculptured ever the principal gate of 
the cy, which was done accordingly. But 
e, tempus edax, and that incessant drop 
of water which causes the destruction of 
the hardest stone, pert adi an adi Hy 
or some particular accident, having obliter- 
ated the middle word me, the ini 
ones, moult, tarde, gave occasion to the 
name in the following manner. For a long 
lapse of time, the merchants of Dijon have 
been, and are still, great dealers in sénéve, 
or sinapi, (mustard seed); and have a me- 
thod of grinding it with salt, vinegar, and 
other i ients, in order to preserve it, 
and it to all parts of the world. On 
their sénévé-pots they used to paste a label, 
ensigned with the Duke of Burgundy’s 
arms and the motto as it accidentally re- 
mained then over the gate of the city, 
moult-tarde ; hence the name which the 
sinapi composition has preserved to this 
bE It might be observed, that the natu- 

‘pungency of this little seed, expressed 
in Latin by multum ardet, and in old French 
by moulte arde, ‘it burns much,’ might 
be taken as the real thema of the word. 
But it does not appear that the Dijonese 
were ever scholars enough as to borrow from 

“ the tongue of Cicero a denomination for the 
object of their trade. However, in latter 
times, an eminent mustard-manufacturer 
of that proved himself somewhat ac- 
quainted with Latin, since he wrote jocose- 
ly over his shop-door, Multum tardat, Di- 
vio rixam; t is, Moult-tarde, Dijon- 
noise ; * Dijon-mustard.’ Pliny pretends 
that mustard is an antidote against veno- 
mous mushrooms, B. xix. ch. 8. & 22.” 

Of oysters, he says— : 

*‘ The Athenians held oysters in great 
esteem. They were not common at Rome, 
and consequently fetched there a very high 
price ; yet Macrobius assures us, that the 
Roman Pontiffs never missed to have them 
every day on their tables. From the fourth 
century to the reign of Louis XIV. they 
were nearly forgotten ; but they soon came 
again into vogue, and from that time have 
kept up their reputation. Gastronomers, 
we know, can swallow three or four dozen 
before dinner, and then sit down to eat 
heartily, and perhaps better than if they 
had abstained on them. They clear the 
stomach of accidental phlegm, increase the 
gastric juices, and, by their natural cool- 
ness, condense the air which may be fixed 
in the organs of digestion. When good, 
-. are wholesome, but poisonous when 


Of lobsters.— 

** This crustaceous fish, which, when in 
season, is delightful for the taste, purity, 
and firmness of its flesh, grows to a large 
size, if, concealed in the rocky caverns of 
the deep, it can avoid the rapacity of its 
enemies, among whom the fisherman is not 
the least dangerous. Lobsters sometimes 
measure two feet and upwards ; but Olaus 
Magnus, Hist. L. 21. c. 34. and Gesner de 


CsSepr. 
Piscibus, L. 4. ‘pretend, that in the Tndian 
seas, and on the shores of Norway, lobsters 
have been found twelve feet long and six 
broad, oieing mariners with their gigantic 


claws, and dragging them along into the 
deep to devour them!!! The French pro. 
bo says, ‘ a beau mentir qui vient de 
loin.’ ” 

The pike he styles ‘ the tyrant, the 
terror, the destroyer of the fish-pond,” 
and then proceeds : 

** The poet represents him dressed, as the 
French style it, ‘au bleu.’ Boiled in wine,with 
onions, carrots, parsley, pepper, and salt, 
he is allowed to get cold ; and then, laid on 
a napkin in stateliness, supported by a tray, 
he takes his situation on the table. It is de- 
servedly reckoned by all Gastronomers very 
excellent eating. The flesh is white, firm, and 
tasteful, and the bones (which the French, in 
all fishes, properly call arrétc, from * arre- 
ter,’ to stop, because they stop the voracity 
of the eater) are, in a large subject, so slen- 
der, so pliant, that they can easily be put 
aside, or, if accidentally swallowed, do no 
harm. Pikes grow to an astonishing size. 
The skeleton of one, which weighed 350 
ar has long been preserved at Man- 

eim. Thrown in a pond by the Emperor 
Barbarossa, with a brass elastic collar, he 
was taken up in 1497, at the surprising age 
of 267 years. .Onthe collar was. engraved 
the following inscription in Greek : 

‘I am the first fish which was. put into 

this lake by the hands of the governor of 
the universe, Frederic II. the 5th of Octo. 
ber, 1230.’ 
Lacépede (Hist. des Poissons) pretends, that 
the existence and bulk of fishes and amphi- 
bious animals may increase to an incalcu- 
lable extent.” 

Next comes asparagus, or sparrow= 
grass, or, a8 it is sometimes called for 
brevity’s sake, grass. 

“* This vegetable possesses great volatility 
of parts, and peculiar diuretic powers. The 
name is of Greek origin, and alludes to its 
sprouting entirely naked from the ground ; 
that is, without cotyledons or leaves. 

** It reminds us of a curious. trick whieh 
a wag played once upon a countryman, who 
had ne knowledge whatsoever of the exist- 
ence of such a production as asparagus. 
They were travelling together, and arrived, 
on a Friday, at an inn in a small town neat 
Arras, in France, intending ‘to sup and’ 
sleep there. The wag asked the landlord 
what he had to give them ?- There was ne- 
thing in the house but plenty of asparagus 
and eggs. ‘ Well, then, let us have first 


an omelet, and whilst we are eating it, bgil. 


us some of your best asparagus.’ It was 
done accordingly: the Genelet was served 
up in a few minutes.‘ If I cut it in two,’ 
said the knowing one, * you will draw your 
share to your plate, and I the other half to 
mine.” The countryman bowed assent, the 


omelet was divided, and declared exceeding- 
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dy good. Then comes the asparagus. ‘1 
do not ~ ag we to a —_ seen these 
sort of things before,’ sai countryman, 
* how curious they look—are they peculiar 
to this part of the world ?*—Without an- 
swering this preliminary question, ‘ We 
will do,’ said the wag, ‘ as we did before ;’ 
and he severed the whole bunch in two. 
By an unperceived whirling of the dish, the 
ehite part became the lot of the peasant, 
who, beginning to tear and chew and mas- 
ticate to no purpose, declared, with a so- 
lemn oath, that as this was the first, it 
should be also the Ly Pe he would _ 
tempt to make a m asparagus. The 
er of course, enjoyed the whole of the 
verdant and tender heads of the vegetable.”’ 

From a whole treatise about eggs, 
we extract a few hints which, we 
think, may be useful. 

** Sometimes eggs are positively roasted. 
In countries where wood-fire is constantly 
used, the t half-buries his eggs in 
an upright position in hot ashes upon the 
h ; and when a clear dew-drop oozes 
on the top of the shell, the eggs are fit to 
be eaten. Ovid was not ignorant of this 
practice, for he says, Met. viii. 667. 


Ovaque, non acri leviter versata favilla. 


—New-laid eggs, with Baucis’ busy care 
Turn’d by a gentle fire and roasted rare. 
DRYDEN. 


Gastrologers are of opinion, that, done in 
this way, eggs have a much better flavour 
than when boiled. Fancy goes far in mat- 
ters of taste. 

\* After all, the most extraordinary manner 
of cooking eggs is, as it stands recorded, to 
turn them round in a sling till they appear 
slightly boiled. ‘This was, we are told, an 

custom. A more credible asser- 
tion is, that long contain a male sperm, 
but this we also doubt; although Horace 
declares that the same opinion was indis- 
putably held by the epicurean ‘ bon-vi- 
vants’ in his time. dutta the pay 
Salernitana gives a precept as to the 
choice of att 
Si sumas ovum molle sit atque novum. 
If thou takest an egg, let it be soft and new. 


“ The surest mode of trying an egg is to 
apply the tip of the to the blunt end ; 
if it feels warm, and the acute end cold, it 
is a proof that no fermentation has yet taken 


There is a very entertaining little 
oo aye on the subject of wine, 
which sets out with observing, that 
the words, wine, English, wein, Germ. 
vin, Fr. vinum, Lat. and ois, Gr. are 
all sprung from the Hebrew })). He 
says— 

‘* Before, and even since the introduction 
of * Gascoygne’ wine into this island, vine- 
yards were well eultivated and thriving in 
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several parts of the i 


that a certain wine is ordered te 
be paid instead of rent to the chief lord of « 
vineyard— Vi m, i.e, Tributum a vi- 
no. Mon. A 2 Tom. 980. But, in 
course of time, Bacchus courteously gave 
room for the pursuits of Ceres, and the 
golden harvest of corn superseded the purple 
produce of the vintage. 
* 2 s 


** It is an erroneous idea to suppose that 
white wine is exclusively the of 
white grapes. Fermentation alone deter- 
mines the colour. The juice contained in 
both the white and red grape is nearly as 
colourless as water; in one peculiar 
species, which is called the dyer, ‘ raisin 
teinturier,’ the liquor of which is of a pur- 
ple hue, as deep as that of the mulberry. 
It is used as an auxiliary to deepen the tint 
of ved wine. If the juice of the 
which have been gently pressed by the feet 
of men in the tub at the vineyard, is drawn 
off in casks, and allowed to ferment without 
the skin, the seeds, and the stalks, which 
contain the colouring elements, the wine 
will certainly be white. On the contrary, 
if the liquor is left to ferment with them, 
~ Dane ite lig wt If the fermentation - 
of the white liquid is in time, 
the wine becomes brisk ‘and Poa hg on 
account of the quantity of fixed air which 
is confined within it: if this air, a sort of 
gas, is permitted to evaporate, the wine be- 
comes still and quiet; in this, with a few 
practical exceptions, consists the whole mys- 
tery. Wines require more or less time to 
ripen in the casks, in order to let the lees 
settle at the bottom ; and the art principally 
lies in the knowledge of the proper time to 
bottle the wine. A thick crust does not 
always show that the wine is good, but 
often that it has been bottled too 


the grossest are in the skin 
cools auhaoditiaion : 
. * The practice of clarifying wine before 
it is bottled off by means of whites of eggs, 
proche hotles ancients. But Horace, 
0 a ical gourmet, was not well 
acquainted with the of the art, for 
he mistakes, Sat. 2. 4 yolk for the 
white as used for this purpose. 
** Several authors of tried knowledge 
have, in other countries as well as in this, 
written scientific and interesting di 
tions upon the wines of the ancients, to 


our days. 
an es it 
cannot be denied, that France long 


borne the in the contest; and the 
wines of fruitful kingdom may be 
classed incipal heads, Bur- 
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divided into three species, moussewr, tran- 
guille, and sucré ;* brisk, still, and sweet. 


CHAMPAGNE. BOURGOGNE. GascoGNE, &c. 
valons 


Ai 4 Bergerae 
Arbois Beaune Bourdeaux 
s tin Claret § 

La S Clos de Vougeot ricu® 
Montagnede  Coulanges Grave || 

Rheims t La Romance Hermitage 
Ricey con e 
Sillery Migrenne Pontac 
Tonnerre . Nuits ¢ St Peray 
Versenay Pomard Sautern 

* So great was the of some of 


these wines, that in 1652 a public Thesis 


two was best, ‘ Bourgogne or Champagne.’ 
As for the ‘ vins de Gascogne, Bordeaux, 
quantity which is ex- 


sie 
f 
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CSept. 
“ Besides these, several ‘ vins de liqueurs’ 


are imported from France; as Ciotat, S¢ 
Laurent, Lunel, Frontignac, &c. Spain, 
Portugal, and the island of Madeira, offer 
us a considerable supply ; and the banks of 
the Rhine and the Moselle enliven, with 
their produce, the tables of the Gastrono. 
mers of all polite nations.” 

So much for this very clever little 
work, which the extracts we have 
made cannot fail to recommend in pare 
ticular to our classical and travelled 
may ve We anh i a greate 
er di of e ce and ingenuity, 
hate Sepuiienion of the ois it 
self exhibits ; nor with a more easy 
vein of amusement than in the notes. 
The book ap to have been writ- 
ten a long while ago, and is anony- 
mous. But we dare say the author 
must be well known at one or other 
of the universities. 





vina.—Hor: 


“ The 
“ This 


ae ee this famous hill was exclusively kept for the table of the 


of this wine dates from the illness of Louis XIV. in 1680. 
i igi from * Claretum, a liquor made anciently of wine 


originates 
honey, clarified by decoction, which the Germans, French, and English, call Hippo- 


cras; and it is for 
Interp. . 


reason that the red wines of France were called Claret.” Cowel’s 
| * This mame is generally applied to the white wines of Gascony.” 





HORZ SCANDICZ.. 
No Il. 
The Palace of the Lamp. 
LETTER FROM OEHLENSCHLAEGER, THE DANE, TO MR —— ——. 
Translated from the Danish. 


have been perfun 

ve a ctory 
impressed with the t leading 
lieve, that the 


for your attention in sending me the * pub- 
ieus of Bond-street ; but you certainly must 
readér of my dramatic compositions, and not heartily 
ing features of my style of writing, did you be+ 
ation it contains of the scene of my Aladdin into gigantic, 
and (to my foreign ears at least) unreadable verse, was a 


copy of my wa me 
In order to shew you how unfortunate a version it is, I send you the drama, byour 


mutual friend, 


r A. A. Feldborg, Professor of Languages, who will pass through 


Edinburgh in a few days. I look to you, my dear friend, to do me justice! 


You are not an ised wooer of 
is an abiding place for 


reverential ideas whic 


e Heliconian deities. In your soul there 
—a deep, an inexhaustible well of those holy and 
the mere men of surface, the wits, the review-critics 


cannot ever conceive. Rise up, then, from your too long continued slumber, 


and if your diffidence still continue 


to prevent you from taking that place 


lace may not be set too low. 


among the = of your own father-land, which you could instantly 
exert yourself, that his 


claim, yet for a 


Rise up, I say, and put an end to the tri 
oth T reel you expressing You just disdain, in one of 
ich I enjoy 


i 


a crew, 
soul-stirring conversations 


com 
do. I. 


fj 
os 


of parodists and mistransla- 
with you at your lodgings in 


pany with the loved, the lost Novalis. You remember those 
They are treasured up in my memory as the most golden 





* Ollier’s Literary Miscellany, No I. 
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period of my existence. His musical countenance, beaming with enthusiasm, 
still sparkles before me. Even the inanimate objeets, trite and trivial as they 
were, that filled the little blue parlour in which we sat, are still seen by me 
as though in vision beatific. Blessed, though mournful, is this elementary 
feeling, this simple impression on my imaginative faculty, this mental spec- 
trum, which brings before my inward opties the forms of other days, brighten- 
ed by the hues thrown over them by memory. To speak in the harmonious 
words of a great Scald of your own country,— 


Oft, when on my couch I lie, 
In vacant, or in pensive mood, 
They flash upon that inward eye, 
Which is the bliss of solitude. 


But, to return to my Aladdin :—translate, in a manner creditable to me, 
the scene which the London men have mistrarislated, and having done so, 
publish it in some respectable work. If you be acquainted with the editor of 
Blackwood’s Magazine, I wish you to transmit it to him, and at the same time 
return him my most sincere thanks for his splendid article on my Hakon Jarl. 

My ~— of the state of parties in England entirely coincides with yours. 
As for the Whigs, they are impelled in their insane course by destiny. The 
grim, awful, and inflexible goddess, urges them forward, the blind instruments 
of her decrees, to their destruction. An ancient curse hangs over them, the 
consequences of which they cannot avoid. ‘‘ The Fall of the Whigs” would 
be a fine philosophical subject for a deep tragedy, exemplifying the dark my- 
steries of the punishment of Guilt, and the operations of Fate. But I have not 
time to amplify sufficiently on this subject at present, and turn with pleasure 
to domestic inquiries. [The rest of the letter is of a private nature. ] 

With sentiments of love and esteem, I am your devoted friend, 
OEHLENSCHLAEGER. 

P.S.—Send me the Magazine, whatever it be, (Blackwood’s, I hope), in 
which your translation appears. Best compliments to the intellectual compa 
nion of your Scandinavian journeyings. 


THE BUILDING OF THE PALACE OF THE LAMP *. 
From the Danish of Oehlenschlueger. 
Speakers, Ist Genius—Attendant Genii. 


1st Genius. Deep in the earth the foundation is planted, 
Gaily I work, but more blocks here are wanted. 
Two others. Here they are, master, here they are plenty, 
We can supply them twenty on twenty ; 
Hither we waft, on our high-soaring pinion, 
The very best blocks of the Cockney dominion. 
Here’s Hunt, with a crown of a scattery irradiance, 
Which holds all the bards of Bow-bell in allegiance. 
This, studded with pimples, is Lecturer Hazlitt, 
Stinking and sparkling, as if ’twere with gas lit. 
Here’s Corny Webb, and this other, an please ye, 
Is Johnny Keats ;—how it smells of magnesia. 
' Here is a block, and few blocks can be greater, 
Mr Leslie, the glorious refrigerator. 
Here is another, in shape of a bullock, 
By his dim dirty eye you may know ‘tis M‘Culloch. 
Here’s Parr (alias Pore) a block of much merit ; 
This low-looking lump is poor common-place Terrot ; 
This little bunch, by its weight, seems a bailie ; 
And here is a hamper that never will fail ye, 
The hardest, the heaviest blocks ever seen, sir, 
For I’ve brought all the beasts of John Scot’s Magazine, sir ; 





* Or, as it might be rendered, of the ILLUMINATI. 
s 4 


Vor. VII. 
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But we are losing our time in describing, 

Here at a slap we throw the whole tribe in ; 

We tried their value while hitherward flitting, 

For in London, by luck, were the Aldermen sitting. 
There, with our lumber, a short time we stood, sir, 

To weigh it ‘gainst Aldermen Waithman and Wood, sir ; 
But the blocks of the Row, to all others superior, 

To the weights of Guildhall I own are inferior ; 

And a by-standing Irishman, one Patrick Deasy, 

When he saw us comparing them, cried out, Be easy, 

Your blockheads are very good blockheads, but faith man, 
They will ne'er be such blockheads as Wood or as Waithman. 
1st Gen. Ho! bring me mortar, my building to fasten. 
Two others. Here, with a compost, we merrily hasten ; 

*Tis a mash of the gin-bibbing clubs’ resolutions, 

Which in alehouses meet, to concoct revolutions. 

Here are the oracles too of the sots, man, 

Statesman, Examiner, Black Dwarf, and Scotsman, 

Republican, Register—all of the rabble 

Who in country or town spit their venomous gabble. 

Hunt threw in, to season this worshipful mash, a 

Hamper of coculus, gentian, and quassia ; * 

+ Sir Dick gave the dung that he ventures to mute on 

The glories of Europe, our Wellesley and Newton ; 

Wax was added by Preston, that patriot of leather, 

And pestleman Watson then brayed all together. 
ist Gen. Ho! a stone from the north! a strong stone for the corner! 
Two others. Here is a stone which, when wrought by a Horner, 

Sparkled in colours of yellow and azure, 

As the best bit of glass you e’er bought from a glazier : 

But now ‘tis grown cloudy ; I much am afraid, it 

Mourns its brilliancy gone, and its fine colours faded, 

And the lip of contempt has been showering its spittle 

Upon it of late, which has wet it a little. 
1st Gen. Ho! for the cornice bring ornaments suiting ! 
Two others. We, in the shape of reviewers went rooting, 

And here have brought up, from the modern Parnassus, 

The principal flowers of its principal asses ; 

False figures, false tropes, false language, false reason, 

True venom, true blasphemy, very true treason, 

Mixed with true affectation, true mimini pimini, 

In fact, what you find in Endymion and Rimini. 

Here’s Apoller, and Windar, and Hannar, and Laurar, 

And phrases which strike all the muses with horror. 

Here's a gay whistling brine, and ships swirling upon it ; { 

And here's a jerked feather that swales in a bonnet. 

Come, stick them up, you will find them as fine a’, 

As gingerbread-gold, copper-lace, or cracked china. 
1st Gen. Who brings me diamonds, or emeralds, or rubies ? 
Two others. Here's what’s as good for bedazzling the boobies ; 

We bring a thousand impressions so proper 

Of his Majesty’s visage in good-looking copper ; 

We were attending a radical meeting, 

Where nine-tenths were gulls, whom the one-tenth was cheating ; 





* These were Hunt’s great expedients for reforming beer when he was a brewer. Mr 
Accum, alias Mr Death-in-the-pot, acknowledges, with due gratitude, his obligations to 
this great man in giving him hints for, his magnum opus. 

+ Sir Richard Phillips, Knt. who has utterly overthrown Sir Isaac Newton, and tramp- 


led on the Duke of Wellington. 
} Vide Leigh Hunt’s Rimini for these precious verses. 
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At the end, says the chief, in dispersing the poison, 

«© Come, come, subscribe, ’tis to carry the cause on, 

Down with your cash, all I ask is a penny ;” 

And the pence were put down by the chucklepate many. 

We genii, you know, in a moment detected 

The laugh-in-the-sleeve of the rogues who collected, 

And followed unseen, ’till we saw them all seated, 

Full of hopes of the spoil, but these hopes were soon cheated, 

For among them we swooped, and away in a minute 

We whipt with their box, and the coppers all in it, 

And left them all dumb, both with grief and amazement, 

Looking, some up the chimney, some out of the casement ; 

At last, off they sneaked, puzzied, thirsty, and hungry, 

And swore this was worse even than base boroughmongry. 
1st Gen. Who brings me pictures of dainty devising ? 
2d Gen. Here they are friend, far superior to pricing. 

This sketch of a woe-begone gang of banditti, 

Whose looks more you fear, yet incline you to pity, 

Is the famed aLL THE TALENTS, the great opposition, 

The Tory’s contempt, the Reformer’s derision ; 

How well done is each face! Indeed ’tis well known, Sir, 

* That Methuen and Freemantle painted their own, Sir, 

Look, there’s Peter Moore! He is wisely pourtrayed in 

The part of great Bottom by greasy-pate Haydon ; 

The ass-head is so like in expression and feature, 

You must see it was Peter who sat for the creature. 

Here’s—but in describing my talent is scanty, 

Go send to Auld Reekie to fetch Dilletanti. 
1st Gen. Who brings me gold for the purpose of framing? 
Two others. Patience! Here’s gold! Yellow gold! see ’tis flaming, 

With a bright shining lustre. “Tis I who was lucky 

In following Birkbeck beyond far Kentucky ; 

The wealth of old Croesus, the wealth of the fairies 

Is nothing compared with the wealth of the prairies. 

Though the climate is sickly, the land foul and swampy, 

The day-hole you live in, cold, dirty, and dampy, 

The society vile, the mere scum of creation, 

A fraudulent runaway base population, 

*Tis the country of gold—gold grows on its mountains, 

Gold paves all its streetst—and it springs from its fountains ; 

You must own it is true, for friend Birkbeck declares it, 

Flower vouches the fact, Mr Madison swears it, 

Then betieve it, my lads, or confess you are asses, 

When you see in our hands such huge native gold masses. 
1st Gen. Silk! bring me silk to bedeck the interior ! 
Two others. Here’s paper, an ornament vastly superior, 

Here’s a ton of petitions, and, what can be sager, 

Drivelled forth by the dam of reform, the old Major; 

Here’s a speech full of ignorance, nonsense, and blunders, 

By that great rhetoriciant feu Lord Maire de Londres ; 

Here’s another by Becher,§ which snapt in the middle 

Like Hudibras’ tale of the bear and the fiddle ; 

Here’s a bundle of sheets (from a snuff-man we got ’em) 

Filled with only four words from the top to the bottom, 





* See New Whig Guide. 
> pe ean there any in friend Birkbeck’s Arcadia? Note by the Translator. 
+ So Alderman Wood designated himself on his cards in Paris. Londres is to be pro- 


nounced as the worthy Alderman pronounces it, that is, as rhyme to blunders ; such 
being the etiquette of Cockney French. é 

F § M. P. for Mellow, who carries his speeches in his hat, and occasionally breaks 
own. 
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You scarcely need ask who had wind to invent ‘em, 
For ’tis plain at a glance it was Jeremy Bentham : 
And here are some thousand unsaleable numbers, 
Whose weight Mr Constable’s warehouses cumbers. 
Ist Gen. Who for the palace-gate brings me fit pillars ? 
M 


Two others. Astride of *M‘Culloch we pranced from Bob Miller’s, 
And galloped in paces most lubberly antic 
To our beast’s favourite pasture across the Atlantie, 
O’er the grave of Tom Paine, we saw going to rob it, 
The Atlas of England, P. Porcupine Cobbett ; 
He broke it all up in as sad a condition 
As he broke in his grammar the head of old Priscian, 
And he trotted away with the bones and the coffin 
+Of him against whom he so long had been scoffing ; 
{But we tore them away from the back of the schemer, 
And have brought you the bones of the brandy blasphemer ; 
So stick up for your pillars each mouldering dry bone, 
Backbone, and breastbone, shankbone, and thighbone. 
And here are some grinders, a fit decoration, 
Which we tore from the jaws of the Whig population ; 
The party is now just as mumping and toothless,§ 
As it always was heartless and faithless and truthless ; 
We called to untooth them your friend the gay dentist, 
Dr Scott, the best poet that ever was ’prenticed. 
1st Gen. I must beat the curst grinders as strait as an arrow. 
Ho! of brass for the roof bring me quick a whole barrow. 
Two others. Here’s a cartload of brass of the very best colour, 
Which we gleaned from the faces of Hunt, Hone, and Wooler ; 
Here’s another, which we with much science have taken 
From the front of a certain chirurgical deacon ;|} 
From their patrons in parliament, too, we have some, Sir, 
Got from Lambton and Tierney, small Newport, and Brougham, Sir. 
Poor devils ! since now all their brass is abstracted, 
How shabbily each of their parts will be acted ! 
But on crossing the channel, if great Dan O'Connell, 
4] Or Oriflam Dromgool, or ** ’Neas M‘Donnell, 
Will indulge them by rubbing their foreheads to theirs, Sir, 
They soon will resume their superb brazen glare, Sir, 
For so touched every face will shine forth, aye will it, 
As bright as the base of a new copper skillet. 
Ist Gen. Who a fit spire for the turret has got to carry ? 
Two others. We, from the hands of a cockney apothecary ,++ 
Brought off this pestle, with which he was capering, 
Swearing and swaggering, rhyming and vapouring ; 





* In the original, Astride of Taurus. I have taken the liberty of substituting M‘Cul- 
loch. The reader will, I am sure, pardon the introduction of a word almost sy- 
nonimous. 

+ See Peter Porcupine of old times, and Cobbett’s life of T. Paine. 

+ Ever since poor Cobbett has been showing the bones of a baboon as those of Paine, 
but tis all one, only the unfortunate monkey is sadly libelled thereby. 

§ How refreshing is Lord John Russel’s confession in his semitical letter to Mr Wil- 
berforce, that the Whigs are now entirely powerless—weak in parliament, contemptible 
out of it. So be it. 

| An unfortunate man who in Edinburgh is looking for the fame of Alderman Waith- 
man in Londen—a noble ambition. It is hard to decide which is the greater ass, but 
the ree is certainly the most famous. 

qj A great Roman Catholic speaker in Ireland, who made a fine speech formerly about 


the inflame of Catholicity into the scattered ranks of heresy. 
** An Irish orator, Aeneas quasi Aeneus (i. ¢. brazen-faced) M‘Donnell. 
wlth bi not jhsult my 9 by insinuating, that this means Johnny Kean wipes 
allo, practises poetry and pharmacy. ‘The blasphemous language of the Cockney 
School is, with reluctance, imitated here. . 

















Seized with a fit of 
(I thought he was 
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tical fury, 
nk, my good sir, I assure 






e) 
With this he was scattering, all through the me house, 
Gallipot, glisterbag, cataplasm, bolus ; 
While the poor ’prentices at him were staring, 
Or perhaps in their minds a strait waistcoat preparing, 
Loud he exclaimed, ‘‘ Behold here’s my truncheon ; 
*J’m the Marshal of poets—I’ll flatten your nuncheon. 
Pitch physic to hell, you rascals, for damn ye, a— 
I'll physic you all with a clyster of Lamia.” 


Scared at 


e name, in a moment we darted, 


Whipt the pestle away, and from cockney-land parted. 
lst Gen. Here on the top of the palace I place it, 
Such a building requires such a finish to grace it. 


The rest of this scene is only an advice to have this building puffed in the 
Times by old Walter himself, and to make him t swear to the execution of it 


in person.— T'ranslator. 





* Only Marshal. Hunt being king. 


+ “ I'll swear it like old Walter of the Times.” —Whistlecraft. 
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Wuatever may be the difference 
of men’s opinions concerning the mea- 
sure of Mr Shelley’s poetical power, 
there is one point in regard to which 
all must be agreed, and that is his 
Audacity. In the old days of the ex- 
ulting genius of Greece, A‘schylus dar- 
ed two things which astonished all 
men, and which still astonish them— 
to exalt contemporary men into the 
personages of majestic tragedies—and to 
call down and embody into tragedy, 
without degradation, the elemental 
spirits of nature and the deeper essences 
of Divinity. We scarcely know whe- 
ther to consider the Persians or the 
Prometheus Bound as the most extra- 
ordinary display of what has always 
been esteemed the most audacious 
spirit that ever expeeanad its workings 
in poetry. But what shall we say of 
the young English poet who has now 
pt nave | not only a flight as high as 
the highest of A®schylus, but the very 
flight of that father of tragedy—who 
has dared once more to dramatise Pro- 
metheus—and, most wonderful of all, 
to dramatise the deliverance of Prome- 
theus—which is known to have formed 
the subject of a lost tragedy of A.schy- 
lus no ways inferior in mystic elevation 
to that of the Ascywens: 

Although a fragment of that perish- 
ed master-piece be still extant in the 
Latin version of Attius—it is quite 


impossible to conjecture what were the 
personages introduced in the tragedy 
of Aischylus, or by what train of pas- 
sions and events he was able to sus- 
tain himself on the height of that aw- 
ful scene with which his surviving Pro- 
metheus terminates. It is impossible, 
however, after reading what is left of 
that famous trilogy," to suspect that 
the Greek poet symbolized any thing 
whatever by the person of Prometheus, 
except the native strength of human . 
intellect itself—its strength of endur- 
ance above all others—its sublime 

ower of patience. SrrenetH and 

orcE are the two agents who appear 
on this darkened theatre to bind the 
too benevolent ‘Titan—Wit and Trea- 
chery, under the forms of Mercury and 
Oceanus, endeavour to prevail upon 
him to make himself free by giving up 
his dreadful secret ;—but Strength and 
Force, and Wit and Treason, are all 
alike powerless to overcome the reso- 
lution of that suffering divinity, or to 
win from him any acknowledgment 
of the new tyrant of the skies. Such 
was this simple and sublime allegory 
in the hands of Aschylus. As to 
what had been the original purpose of 
the framers of the allegory, that is a 
very different question, and would 
carry us back into the most hidden 
places of the history of me A 
No one, however, who compares the 





“ There was another and an earlier play of schylus, Prometheus the Fire-Stealer, 


which is commonly sup 
think, are of opinion, 





to have made part of the series; but the best critics, we 
at that was entirely a satirical piece. 
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mythological systems of different races 
and countries, can fail to observe the fre- 
quent occurrence of certain great leading 
Ideas and leading Symbolisations of 
ideas too—which Christians are taught 
to contemplate with aknowledge that is 
the knowledge of reverence. Such, 
among others, are unquestionably the 
ideas of an Incarnate Divinity suffering 
on account of mankind—conferring 
benefits on mankind at the expense of 
his own suffering ;—the general idea 
of vicarious atonement itself—and the 
idea of the dignity of suffering as an 
exertion of intellectual might—all of 
which may be found, more or less ob- 
scurely shadowed forth, in the original 
Mtoe of Prometheus the Titan, the 
enemy of the successful rebel and 
usurper Jove. We might have also 
mentioned the idea of a deliverer, 
waited for patiently through ages of 
darkness, and at last arriving in the 
person of the child of Io—but, in 
truth, there is no pleasure, and would 
be little propriety, in seeking to explain 
all this at greater length, considering, 
what we cannot consider without deep- 
est pain, the very different views which 
have been taken of the original alle- 
by Mr Percy Bysshe Shelley. 

It would be highly absurd to deny, 
that this gentleman has manifested 
very extraordinary powers of language 
and imagination in his treatment of 
the allegory, however grossly and 
miserably he may have tried to pervert 
its purpose and meaning. But of this 
more anon. In the meantime, what 
can be more deserving of reprobation 
than the course which he is allowing 
his intellect to take, and that too at 
the very time when he ought to be 
laying the foundations of a lasting and 
honourable name. There is no occa- 
sion for going round about the bush 
to hint what the poet himself has so 
unblushingly and sinfully blazoned 
forth in every part of his production. 
With him, it is quite evident that the 
Jupiter whose downfall has been pre- 
dicted by Prometheus, means nothing 
more than Religion in general, that is, 
every human system of religious belief ; 
and that, with the fall of this, he consi- 
ders it perfectly necessary (as indeed we 
also believe, though with far different 
feelings) that every system of human 


government also should give way and 

perish. ‘The patience of the contem- 

plative spirit in Prometheus is to be 

followed by the daring of the active 
5 


Demagorgon, at whose touch all “ old 
thrones” are at once and for ever to be 
cast down into the dust. It appears 
too plainly, from the luscious pictures 
with which his play terminates, that 
Mr Shelly looks forward to an un- 
usual relaxation of all moral rules— 
or rather, - indeed, to the extinction of 
all moral feelings, except that of a cer- 
tain mysterious indefinable kindliness, 
as the natural and necessary result of 
the overthrow of all civil government 
and religious belief. It appears, still 
more wonderfully, that he contem- 
plates this state of things as the ideal 
SUMMUM BONUM. In short, it is quite 
impossible that there should exist a 
more pestiferous mixture of blasphe- 
my, sedition, and sensuality, than is 
visible in the whole structure and strain 
of this poem—which, nevertheless, 
and notwithstanding all the detestation 
its principles excite, must and will be 
considered by all that read it atten- 
tively, as abounding in poetical beau- 
ties of the highest order—as present- 
ing many specimens not easily to be 
surpassed, of the moral sublime of elo- 
quence—as overflowing with pathos,and 
most magnificentin description. Where 
can be found a spectacle more worthy of 


sorrow than such a man performing ~ 


and glorying in the performance of 
such things? His evil ambition,—from 
all he has yet written, but most of all, 
from what he has last and best writ- 
ten, his Prometheus,—appears to be no 
other, than that of attaining the high- 
est place among those poets,—enemies, 
not friends, of their species,—who, as 
a great and virtuous poet has well said 
(putting evil consequence close after 
evil cause). 

‘* Profane the God-given strength, and mar 

the lofty line.” 


We should hold ourselves very ill 
employed, however, were we to enter 
at any length into the reprehensible 
parts of this remarkable production. 
It is sufficient to shew, that we have 
not been misrepresenting the purpose 
of the poet’s mind, when we mention, 
that the whole tragedy ends with a 
mysterious sort of dance, and chorus 
of elemental spirits, and other inde- 
finable beings, and that the sr1ritT oF 
THE HOUR, one of the most singular 
of these choral personages, tells us : 

I wandering went 
Among the haunts and dwellings of mankind, 
And first was disappointed not to see 
Such mighty change as I had felt within 
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E inother things ; but soon I looked, 

And behold! rHRONES WERE KINGLESS, 
and men walked 

One with the other, even as spirits do, &c. 

Again— 

Thrones, altars, judgement-seats, and pri- 
sons ; wherein, 

And beside which, by wretched men were 
borne 

Sceptres, tiaras, swords, and chains, and 
tomes 


Of reasoned wrong, glozed on by ignorance, 

Were like those monstrous and barbaric 
shapes, 

The ghosts of a no more remembered fame, 

Which, from their unworn obelisks, look 
forth 

In triumph o’er the palaces and tombs 

Of those who were their conquerors: mould- 
ering round 

Those imaged to the pride of kings and 
priests, ‘ 

A dark yet mighty faith, a power as wide 

As is the world it wasted, and are now 

But an astonishment ; even so the tools 

And emblems of its last captivity, 

Amid the dwellings of the peopled earth, 

Stand, not o’erthrown, but unregarded now. 

And those foul shapes, abhorred by god and 


man, 
Which, under many a name and many a 


‘orm 
Strange, savage, ghastly, dark, and execra- 
ey 
Were Jupiter, the tyrant of the world ; 
And which the nations, panic-stricken, served 
With blood, and hearts broken by long 
hope, and love 
Dragged to his altars soiled and garlandless, 
And slain among men’s unreclaiming tears, 
Flattering the thing they feared, which fear 
was hate, 
Frown, mouldering fast, o’er their aban- 
doned shrines : 
The painted veil, by those who were, called 
life 


, 
Which mimicked, as with coloursidly spread, 
All men believed and hoped, is torn aside ; 
The loathsome mask has fallen, the man re- 
mains 
Sceptreless, free, uncircumscribed, but man 
Equal, unclassed, tribeless, and nationless, 
Exempt from awe, worship, degree, the king 
Over himself. 
Last of all, and to complete the pic 
ture :— 
And women, too, frank, beautiful, and kind 
As the free heaven which rains fresh light 
and dew 
On the wide earth, past; gentle radiant 
forms, 
From custom’s evil taint exempt and pure ; 
~~ wisdom once they dared not 
ink, 
Looking emotions once they dared not feel, 
And changed to all which once they dared 
not be, 
Yet being now, made earth like heaven; nor 
pride, 
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Nor jealousy, nor envy, nor ill shame, 
The bitterest of those drops of treasured gall, 
Spoilt the sweet taste of the Nepenthe, Love ! 
It is delightful to turn from the au- 
dacious spleen and ill-veiled abomina< 
tion of such es as these, to those 
parts of the production, in which it is 
possible to separate the poet from the 
allegorist—where the modern is con- 
tent to write in the spirit of the an- 
cient—and one might almost fancy 
that we had recovered some of the lost 
sublimities of Aschylus. Such is the: 
magnificent opening scene, which re= 
presents a ravine of icy rocks in the 
Indian Caucasus—Prometheus bound 
to the precipice— Panthea and Ione 
seated at his feet. The time is night; 
but, during the scene, morning slowly 
breaks upon the bleak and desolate 
majesty of the region. 
Pro. Monarch of Gods and Demons, 
and all Spirits 
But One, who throng those bright and roll- 
ing worlds 
Which thou and I alone of living things 
Behold with sleepless eyes! regard this Karth 
Made Ss. with thy slaves, whom 
ou 
Requitest for knee-worship, prayer, and 


raise, 

And toil, and hecatombs of broken hearts, 

With fear and self-contempt and barren hope. 

Whilst me, who am thy toe, eyeless in hate, 

Hast thou made reign and triumph, to thy 
scorn, 

O’er mine own misery and thy vain revenge. 

Three thousand years of sleep-unsheltered 
hours, 

And moments aye divided by keen pangs 

Till they seemed years, torture and solitude, 

Scorn and despair,—these are mine empire. 

More glorious far than that which thou sur- 
veyest 

From thine unenvied throne, O, Mighty God! 

Almighty, had I deigned to share the shame 

Of thine ill tyranny, and hung not here 

Nailed to this wall of eagle-baffling mountain, 

Black, wintry, dead, unmeasured ; without 
herb, 

Insect, or beast, or shape or sound of life. 

Ah me ! alas, pain, pain ever, for ever ! 

No change, no pause, no hope! Yet I 

endure. 

I ask the Earth, have not the mountains felt? 

I ask yon Heaven, the all-beholding Sun, 

Has it not seen ? The Sea, in storm or calm, 

Heaven’s ever-changing Shadow, spread be- 
low, 

Have its deaf waves not heard my agony ? 

Ah me! alas, pain, pain ever, for ever ! 

The crawling glaciers pierce me with the 

spears 

Of their moon-freezing crystals, the bright 
chains 

Eat with their burning cold into my bones. 

Heaven's winged hound, polluting from thy 
lips 
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His beak in poison not his own, tears up 
des and shapeless sights come wan- 


by, 
The ghastly people of the realm of dream, 
Mocking me: and the Earthquake-fiends 


are 
To wrench the rivets from my quivering 
wounds 
When ode rocks split and close again be- 
While from their loud abysses howling 


rong 
The genii of the storm, urging the rage 
Of whirlwind, and afflict me with keen hail. 


And yet to me welcome is day and night, 

Whether one breaks the hoar frost of the 
morn 

Or ry, dim, and slow, the other climbs 

The leaden-coloured east ; for then they lead 

The wingless, crawling hours, one among 


Ww 
—As some dark Priest hails the reluctant 


victim— 
Shall drag the cruel King, to kiss the blood 
From these pale feet, which then might 
trample thee 
If they disdained not such a prostrate slave. 
Disdain! Ah no! I pity thee. What ruin 
Will hunt thee undefended thro’ the wide 
Heaven ! 
How will thy soul, cloven to its depth with 


terror, 
Gape like a hell within! I speak in grief, 
Not exultation, for I hate no more, 
As then ere misery made me wise. The 


curse 
Once breathed on thee I would recall. Ye 
Mountains, 
Whose many-voiced Echoes, through the 


mist 
Of cataracts, flung the thunder of that spell ! 
Ye icy Springs, stagnant with wrinkling frost, 
Which vibrated to hear me, and then 
Shuddering thro’ India ! Thou serenest Air, 
Thro’ which the Sun walks burning without 
’ 


beams ! 

And ye swift Whirlwinds, who on poised 
wings 

Hung nmute and moveless o’er yon hushed 


abyss, 
Saupe louder than your own, made 


The orbed world! If then my words had 
power, 

Though I am changed so that aught evil 
wish 


Is dead within ; although no memory be 

Of what is hate, let them not lose it now ! 

What was that curse? for ye all heard me 
speak. 


First Voice: from the mountains. 
Thrice three hundred thousand years 

O’er the Earthquake’s couch we stood : 
Oft, as men convulsed with fears, 

We trembled in our multitude. 

SEcOND VOICE: from the springs. 

Thunder-bolts had parched our water, 
We had been stained with bitter blood, 
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And had run mute, ‘mid shrieks of slaugh. 
ter, 
Thro’ a city and a solitude. 


TurrD Voice : from the air. 
I had clothed, since Earth uprose, 
Its wastes in colours not their own, 
And oft had my serene repose 
Been cloven by many a rending groan. 
Fourts Voice: from the whirlwinds. 
We had soared beneath these mountains 
Unresting ages ; nor had thunder, 
Nor yon volcano’s flaming fountains, 
Nor any power above or under 
Ever e us mute with wonder. 


First Voice. 
But never bowed our snowy crest 
As at the voice of thine unrest. 


SECOND VOICE. 
Never such a sound before 
To the Indian waves we bore. 
A pilot asleep on the howling sea 
Leaped up from the deck in agony. 
And heard, and cried, ‘* Ah, woe is me!” 
And died as mad as the wild waves be. 


THIRD VOICE, 
By such dread words from earth to Heaven 
My still realm was never riven : 
When its wound was closed, there stood 
Darkness o’er the day like blood. 
FourtH VOICE. 
And we shrank back : for dreams of ruin 
To frozen caves our flight pursuing 
Made us keep silence—thus—and thus— 
Though silence is a hell to us. 
THE Eartu. The tongueless Caverns of 


the craggy hills 
Cried, * Misery ! then ; the hollow Heaven 


rep ’ 
* Misery !’ And the Ocean’s purple waves, 
Climbing the land, howled to the lashing 
winds, 
And the pale nations heard it, * Misery!’ 
Pro. I heard a sound of voices: not the 


voice 

Which I gave forth. Mother, thy sons and 
thou 

Scorn him, without whose all-enduring will 

Beneath the fierce omnipotence of Jove, 

Both they and thou had vanished, like thin 
mist 

Unrolled on the morning wind. 
not me, 

The Titan ? He who made his agony 

The barrier to your else all-conquering foe? 

Oh, rock-embosomed lawns, and. snow-fed 
streams, 

Now seen athwart frore vapours, deep below, 

Thro’ whose o’ershadowing woods I wander- 
ed once 

With Asia, drinking life from her loved eyes; 

Why scorns the spirit which informs ye, now 

To commune with me? me alone, who 
check’d, 

As one who checks a fiend-drawn charioteer, 

The falsehood and the force of him wha 


reigns 


Know ye 
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Supreme, and with the groans of pining 


slaves 
Fills your dim glens and liquid wildernesses : 
Why answer ye not, still ? Brethren ! 
Tue Eartu. They dare not. 
Pro. Who dares? for I would hear that 
curse again. 
Ha, what an awful whisper rises up ! 
*Tis scarce like sound : it tingles thro’ the 


frame 
As lightning tingles, hovering ere it strike. 
Speak, Spirit ! from thine inorganic voice 
I only know that thou art moving near 
And love. How cursed I him ? 
Tue Eartu. How canst thou hear 
Who knowest not the language of the dead? 
Pro. Thou art a living spirit; speak as 
they. 
THE Eartu. I dare not speak like life, 
lest Heaven’s fell King 
Should hear, and link me to some wheel of 
ain 
More torturing than the one whereon I roll. 
Subtle thou art and good, and though the 
Gods 
Hear not +. voice, yet thou art more than 
G 


Being wise and kind: earnestly hearken now. 

Pro. Obscurely thro’ my brain, like sha- 

dows dim, 
Sweep awful thoughts, rapid and thick. I 
feel 
Faint, like one mingled in entwining love ; 
Yet ’tis not pleasure. 

THE Eartu. No, thou canst not hear: 
Thou art immortal, and this tongue is known 
Only to those who die. 

Pro. And what art thou, 

O, melancholy Voice ? 

Tue Earrn. I am the Earth, 

Thy other ; she within whose stony veins, 

To the last fibre of the loftiest tree 

Whose thin leaves trembled in the frozen air, 

Joy ran, as blood within a living frame, 

When thou didst from her bosom, like a 
cloud 

Of glory, arise, a spirit of keen joy ! 

And at thy voice her pining sons uplifted 

Their prostrate brows from the polluting 
dust, 

And our almighty Tyrant with fierce dread 

Grew pale, Saal has Gaal chained thee 


here. 

Then, sce those million worlds which burn 
and roll 

Around us: their inhabitants beheld 

My sphered light wane in wide Heaven ; 
the sea 

Was lifted by strange tempest, and new fire 

From earthquake-rifted mountains of bright 
snow 

Shook its portentous hair beneath Heaven’s 

wn $ 

Lightning and Inundation vexed the plains; 

Blue thistles bloomed in cities ; foodless toads 

Within voluptuous chambers panting crawl- 


ed ; 
When Plague had fallen on man, and beast, 
and worm, 


Von. VII. 
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And Famine; and black blight on herb 
and tree; 
And in the corn, and vines, and meadow-. 


grass, 
Teemed ineradicable poisonous weeds 
Draining their growth, for my wan breast 
was dry 
With grief; and the thin air, my breath, 
was stained 
With the contagion of a mother’s hate 
Breathed on her child’s destroyer; aye, I 
heard , 
Thy curse, the which, if thou rememberest 
not, 

Yet my innumerable seas and streams, 
Mountains, and caves, and winds, and yon 
wide air, ‘ 

And the inarticulate people of the dead, 
Preserve, a treasured spell. We meditate 
In secret joy, and hope those dreadful words, 
But dare not speak them. 
Pro. Venerable mother ! 
All else who live and suffer take from thee 
Some comfort; flowers, and fruits, and 
happy sounds, 
And love, though fleeting; these may not 
be mine. 
But mine own words, I pray, deny me not. 
THE Eartu. They shall be told. Ere 
Babylon was dust, 
The Magus Zoroaster, my dead child, 
Met his own image walking in the garden. 
That apparition, sole of men, he saw. 
For know there are two worlds of life and 


death : 
One that which thou beholdest ; but the 
other 
Ts underneath the grave, where do inhabit 
The shadows of all forms that think and live 
Till death unite them and they part no 
more $ 
Dreams and the light imaginings of men, 
And all that faith creates or love desires, 
Terrible, strange, sublime and beauteous 


shapes. 

There thou art, and does hang, a writhing 
shade, 

?Mid whirlwind-peopled mountains ; all the 


s 

Are there, and all the powers of nameless 

worlds, 

Vast, sceptred phantoms ; heroes, men, and 

beasts ; 

And Demogorgon, a tremendous gloom ; 

And he, the supreme Tyrant, on his throne 

Of burning gold. Son, one of these shall 

utter 

The curse which all remember. 

Or the following beautiful chorus, 

which has all the soft and tender 

gracefulnessof Euripides, and breathes, 

at the same time, the very spirit of one 

of the grandest odes of Pindar. 
SEMICHORUS I. OF SPIRITS. 

The path thro’ which that lovely twain 
Have past, by cedar, pine, and yew, 
And each dark tree that ever grew, 

Is curtained out from Heaven’s wide blue; 
4$ 





Nor sun, nor moon, nor wind nor rain, 
Can pierce its interwoven bowers, 

Nor aught, save where some cloud of dew, 
Drifted the earth-creeping breeze, 
Between the trunks of the hoar trees, 

Hangs each a pearl in the pale flowers 

Of the green laurel, blown anew ; 

And bends, and then fades silently, 
frail fair anemone : 
Or when some star of many a one 


Ere it is borne away, away, 

By the swift Heavens that cannot stay, 

It scatters drops of golden light, 

Like lines of rain that ne’er unite : 

And the gloom divine is all around ; 

And underneath is the mossy ground. 
SEMICHORUS II. 

There the voluptuous nightingales, 

Are awake thro’ all the broad noon-day, 
When one with bliss or sadness fails, 

And thro’ the windless ivy-boughs, 

Sick with sweet love, droops dying away 
On its mate’s music-panting bosom ; 
Another from the swinging blossom, 

Watching to catch the languid close 

Of the last strain, then lifts on high 

The wings of the weak melody, 

*Till some new strain of feeling bear 

The song, and all the woods are mute ; 
When there is heard thro’ the dim air 
The rush of wings, and rising there 

Like many a lake-surrounding flute, 
Sounds sheliow the listener’s brain 
So sweet, that joy is almost pain. 

We could easily select from the 
Prometheus Unbound, many pages of 
as fine poetry as this ; but we are sure 
our readers will be better puss with 
a few specimens of Mr Shelly’s style, 
in his miscellaneous pieces, several of 
which are comprised in the volume. 
The following is the commencement 
of a magnificent “vision OF THE 
SEA.” 


Tis Pete of tempest. The rags of the 
Are flickering in ribbons within the fierce 


le: 
From Re sank night of vapours the dim 
rain is driven, 
And when lightning is loosed, like a deluge 
from heaven, 
She sées the black trunks of the water- 


spouts spin, 
And bend, as eats was raining in, 
Which they secmm’d to sustain with their 
terrible mass 
As if ocean had sank from beneath them : 


they pass 
To their graves in the deep with an earth- 
quake of sound, 
And the waves and the thunders made si- 
lent around 
1 
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Leave the wind to its echo. The vessel, 
now toss’d 

Through the low-trailing rack of the tem. 
pest, is lost 

In the skirts of the thunder-cloud: now 
down the sweep 

Of the wind-cloven wave to the chasm of 
the d 

It sinks, and the walls of the watery vale 

Whose depths of dread calm are unmoved 


by the gee 
Dim mirrors of ruin hang gleaming about ; 
While the surf, like a chaos of stars, like 2 


rout 

Of death-flames, like whirlpools of fire. 
flowing iron 

With splendour and terror the black ship 
environ, 

Or like sulphur-flakes hurl’d from a mine 
of pale fire 

In fountains spout o’er it. In many a spire 

The pyramid-billows with white points of 
brine 

In the cope of the lightning inconstantly 
shine, 

As piercing the sky from the floor of the sea. 

The great ship seems splitting! it cracks as 
a tree, 

While an earthquake is splintering its root, 
ere the blast 

Of the whirlwind that stripped it of branches 
has past. 

The intense thunder-balls which are raining 
from heaven 

Have shatter’d its mast, and it stands black 
and riven. 

The chinks suck destruction. The heavy 
dead hulk 

On the living sea rolls an inanimate bulk, 

Like a corpse on the clay which is hung’ring 
to fold 

Its corruption around it. 
the hold, 

One deck is burst up from the waters below, 

And it splits like the ice when the thaw- 
breezes blow 

O’er the lakes of the desart! Who sit on 
the other ? 

Is that all the crew that lie burying each 
other, 

Like the dead in a breach, round the fore- 
mast ? Are those 

Twin tygers, who burst, when the waters 


Meanwhile, from 


arose, 

In the agony of terror, their chains in the 
hold ; 

(What now makes them tame, is what then 
made them bold ;) 

Who crouch, side by side, and have driven, 
like a crank 


The deep grip of their claws through the 
vibrating plank. 

Are these all ? Nine weeks the tall vessel 
had lain 

On the windless expanse of the watery plain, 

Where the death-darting sun cast no sha- 
dow at noon, 

And there seem’d to be fire in the beams of 
the moon, 
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Till mags fog gather’d up from 
th 


ie deep 
Whose breath was quick pestilence; then, 
the cold sleep 
Crept, like blight through the ears of a thick 
field of corn, 
O’er the populous vessel. And even and 


morn, 
With their hammock for coffins the seamen 


aghast 
Like dead men the dead limbs of their com- 
rades cast ’ 
Down pd po which closed on them above 


and around, 

And the sharks and the dog-fish their grave- 
clothes unbound, 

And were glutted like Jews with this manna 
rain’d down 

From God on their wilderness. 
All are dead except a woman and a 
child ; nothing can be more exquisite 
than that picture. 
At the sits a woman more fair 
Than heaven, when, unbinding its star- 
braided hair, 

It sinks with the sun on the earth and the sea. 

She clasps a bright child on her upgather’d 
knee, 

It laughs at the lightning, it mocks the 
mixed thunder 

Of the air and the sea, with desire and with 
wonder 

It is beckoning the tygers to rise and come 


near 
It would play with those eyes where the ra- 
diance of fear 
Is outshining the meteors; its bosom beats 


high, 
The heart-fire of pleasure has kindled its 


e; 
Whilst ‘~ mother’s is lustreless. ** Smile 
not, my child, 
* But sleep deeply and sweetly, and so be 
iled 


Of the pang that awaits us, whatever that 


be, 
So dresdfal, since thou must divide it with 
me: 

There is an “‘ Ode to the West- 
wind,” another “ to a Sky-lark,” and 
several smaller pieces, all of them 
abounding in richest melody of versi- 
fication, and great tenderness of feel- 
ing. But the most affecting of all is 
“ The sensitive plant,” which is the 
history of a beautiful garden, that af- 
ter brightening and blossoming under 
the eye of its lovely young mistress, 
shares in the calamity of her fate, and 
dies because she is no more there to 
tend its beauties. It begins thus: 

A Sensitive Plant in a garden grew, 

And the young winds fed it with silver dew, 
And it opened its fan-like leaves to the light, 
And closed them beneath the kisses of night. 
And the Spring arose on the garden fair, 
Like the Spirit of Love felt every where ; 
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And each flower and herb on Earth’s dark 


breast 
Rose from the dreams of its wintry rest. 
But none ever trembled and panted with bliss 
In the garden, the field, or the wilderness, 
Like a doe in the noon-tide with love’s sweet 
want, 
As the companionless Sensitive Plant. 
The snow-drop, and then the violet, 
Arose from the ground with warm rain wet, 
And their breath was mixed with fresh 
odour, sent 
From the turf, like the voice and the instru- 
ment. 
Then the pied wind-flowers and the tulip tall, 
And narcissi, the fairest them all, 
Who gaze on their eyes'in the stream’s recess, 
Till they die of their own dear loveliness ; 
And the Naiad-like lily of the vale, 
Whom youth makessofair and passion sopale, 
That the light of its tremulous bells is seen, 
Through their pavilions of tender green ; 
And the hyacinth purple, and white, and blue, 
Which flung from its bells a sweet peal anew 
Of music so delicate, soft, and intense, 
It was felt like an odour within the sense ; 


And the rose like a nymph to the bath ad- 
t, 
Which unveiled the depth of her glowing 
breast. . 


Till, fold after fold, to the fainting air 

The soul of her beauty and love lay bare : 
And the wand-like lily, which lifted up, 

As a Menad, its moonlight-coloured cup, 
Till the fiery star, which is its eye, 

Gazed through clear dew on the tender sky-; 
And the jessamine faint, and the sweet tube- 


rose, 
The sweetest flower for scent that blows ; 
And all rare blossoms from every clime 
Grew in that garden in perfect prime. 
Then for the sad reverse—take the 
morning of the funeral of the young 


nf * * The Sensitive Plant 
Felt the sound of the funeral chaunt, 
And the steps of the bearers, heavy and slow, 
And the sobs of the mourners deep and low; 


The weary sound and the heavy breath, 
And the silent motions of passing death, 
And the smell, cold, oppressive, and dank, 
Sent through the pores of the coffin plank ; 


The dark grass, and the flowers among the 


Were bright with tears as the crowd did pass; 

From their sighs the wind caught a mourn- 
ful tone, 

And sate in the pines, and gave groan for 
groan. 

The garden, once fair, became cold and foul, 

Like the corpse of her who had been its soul, 

Which at first was lively as if in sleep, 

Then slowly changed, till it grew a heap 

To make men tremble who never weep. 





Swift summer into the autumn flowed, 
And frost in the mist of the morning rode, 
Though the noonday sun looked clear an 


_ bright, : 
Mocking the spoil of the secret night. 
The rose leaves, like flakes of crimsons now, 


Paved the turf and the moss below. 
The lilies were drooping, and white, and 


wan, 
Like the head and the skin of a dying man. 
And Indian plants, of scent and hue 
The sweetest that ever were fed on dew, 
Leaf after leaf, day after day, 
Were massed into the common clay. 


And the leaves, brown, yellow, and grey, 
and red, 

And white with the whiteness of what is 
dead 


Like troops of ghosts on the dry wind past ; 
Their whistling noise made the birds aghast. 


And the winds waked the winged 


Out of their birthplace of ugly weeds, 
Till they clung round many a sweet flower’s 


stem, 
Which rotted into the earth with them. 
The water-blooms under the rivulet 
Fell from the stalks on which they were set ; 
And the eddies drove them here and there 
As the winds did those of the upper air. 


Then the rain came down, and the broken 


stalks, 
Were bent and tangled across the walks ; 
And the leafless net-work of parasite bowers 
Massed into ruin ; and all sweet flowers. 


These are passages which we do not 
scruple to place upon a level with the 
very happiest productions of the great- 
est contemporaries of Mr Shelley. 
We cannot conclude without saying 
a word or two in regard to an accusa~ 
tion which we have lately seen 
brought against ourselves in some one 
of the London Magazines ; we forget 
which at this moment. We are 
tty sure we know who the author 
of that most false accusation is—of 
which more hereafter. He has the 
audacious insolence to say, that we 
sagan Mr Shelley, although we dislike 
is ys just because we know 
that he is not in a situation of life to 
be in any danger of suffering pecuni- 
ary inconvenience from being run 
down by critics; and, vice versa, 
abuse Hunt, Keats, and Hazlitt, and 
60 forth, because we know that they 
are poor men; a fouler imputation 
not be thrown on any writer 
than this creature has dared to throw 
on us; nor a more utterly false one ; 
we repeat the word again—than this 
is when thrown upon us. 
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We have no persotial acquaintance 
with any of these men, and no per- 
sonal feelings in regard to any one 
of them, good or bad. We never even 


saw any one of their faces. As for 
Mr Keats, we are informed that he 
is in a very bad state of health, and 
that his friends attribute a great deal 
of it to the pain he has suffered from 
the critical castigation his Endymion 
drew down on him in this magazines 
If it be so, we are most heartily sorry 
for it, and have no hesitation in say- 
ing, that had we suspected that young 
author, of being so delicately nerved, 
we should have administered our re- 
proof in a much more lenient shape 
and style. The truth is, we from 
the beginning saw marks of feeling 
and power in Mr Keats’ verses, which 
made us think it very likely, he might 
become a real poet of England, pro« 
vided he could be persuaded to give 
up all the tricks of Cockneyism, and 
forswear for ever the thin potations of 
Mr Leigh Hunt. We, therefore, 
rated him as roundly as we decently 
could do, for the flagrant affectations 
of those early productions of his. In 
the last volume he has published, we 
find more beauties than in the former, 
both of language and of thought, but 
we are sorry to say, we find abun- 
dance of the same absurd affectations 
also, and superficial conceits, which 
first displeased us in his writings ;— 
and which we are again very 
sorry to say, must in our opinion, if 
persisted in, utterly and entirely pres 
vent Mr Keats from ever taking his 
place among the pure and classical 
poets of his mother tongue. It is 
quite ridiculous to see how the vanity 
of these Cockneys makes them over 
rate their own importance, even in 
the eyes of us, that have always ex- 
pressed such plain unvarnished con- 
tempt for them, and who do feel for 
them all, a contempt too calm and 
profound, to admit of any admixture 
of any thing like anger or personal 
spleen. We should just as soon think 
of being wroth with vermin, indepen- 
dently of their coming into our apart- 
ment, as we should of having any 
feelings at all about any of these 
people, other than what are excited by 
seeing them in the shape of authors. 
Many of them, considered in any other 
character than that of authors, are, 
we have no doubt, entitled to be con- 
sidered as very worthy people in their 
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own way. Mr Hunt is said to be a 
very amiable man in his own sphere, 
and we believe him to be so willingly. 
Mr Keats we have often heard spoken 
of in terms of great kindness, and we 
have no doubt his manners and feel- 
ings are calculated to make his friends 
love him. But what has all this to 
do with our opinion of their poetry ? 
What, in the name of wonder, does 
ftieoncern us, whether these men sit 
among themselves, with mild or with 
sulky faces, eating their mutton steaks, 
and drinking their porter at Highgate, 
Hampstead, or Lisson Green? What 
is there that should prevent us, or 
any other person, that happens not to 
have been educated in the University 
of Little Britain, from expressing a 
simple, undisguised, and impartial 
opinion, concerning the merits or 
demerits of men that we never saw, 
nor thought of for one moment, 
otherwise than as in their capacity of 
authors? What should hinder us from 
saying, since we think so, that Mr 
Leigh Hunt is a clever wrongheaded 
man, whose vanities have got inwoven 
so deeply into him, that he has no 
chance of ever writing one line of 
classical English, or thinking one ge- 
nuine English thought, either about 
poetry or politics? What is the spell 
that must seal our lips, from uttering 
an opinion equally plain and perspicu- 
ous concerning Mr John Keats, viz. that 
nature possibly meant him to be amuch 
better poet than Mr Leigh Hunt ever 
could have been, but that, if he per- 
sists in imitating the faults of that 
writer, he must be contented to share 
his fate, and be like him forgotten ? 
Last of all, what should forbid us to 
announce our opinion, that Mr Shelley, 
as a man of genius, is not merely su- 
perior, either to Mr Hunt, or to 
Mr Keats, but altogether out of their 
sphere, and totally incapable of ever 
being brought into the most distant 
comparison with either of them. It 
is very possible, that Mr Shelley him- 
self might not be inclined to place 
himself so high above these men as 
we do, but that is his affair, not ours. 
We are afraid that he shares, (at least 
with one of them) in an abominable 
ye of belief, concerning Man and 
the World, the sympathy arising out 
of which common belief, may pro- 
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bably sway more than it ought to do 
on both sides.” But the truth of the 
matter is this, and it is impossible to 
conceal it were we willing to do so, 
that Mr Shelley is destined to leave a 
great name behind him, and that we, 
as lovers of true genius, are most an- 
xious that this name should ultimate- 
ly be pure as well as great. 

As for the principles and purposes 
of Mr Shelley’s poetry, since we must 
again recur to that dark part of the 
subject, we think they are on the 
whole, more undisguisedly pernicious 
in this volume, than even in his Revolt 
of Islam. There is an Ode to Liberty 
at the end of the volume, which con- 
tains passages of the most splendid 
beauty, but which, in point of mean- 
ing, is just as wicked as any thing that 
ever reached the world under the 
name of Mr Hunt himself. It is not 
difficult to fill up the blank which has 
been left by the prudent bookseller, 
in one of the stanzas beginning : 

O that the free would stamp the impious 


name, 

Of * * * * into the dust! Or write it there 

So that this blot upon the page of fame, 

Were as a serpent’s path, which the light air 

Erases, &c. &c. 

but the next speaks still more plainly, 

‘© O that the wisE from their bright minds 
would kindle 

Such lamps within the dome of this wide 
world, 

That the pale name of PRIEST might shrink 
and dwindle ; 

Into the — from which it first was hurl- 
e ” 

This is exactly a versification of the 
foulest sentence that ever issued from 
the lips of Voltaire. Let us hope that 
Percy Bysshe Shelley is not destined to 
leave behind him, like that great ge- 
nius, a name for ever detestable to the 
truly Free and the truly wisz. He 
talks in his preface about M1iTon, as 
a * Republican,” and a “ bold inquirer 
into Morals and religion.” Could any 
thing make us despise Mr Shelley’s un- 
derstanding, it would be such an in- 
stance of voluntary blindness as this! 
Let us hope, that ere long a lamp of 
genuine truth may be kindled within 
his “ bright mind ;” and that he may 
walk in its light the path of the true 
demigods of English genius, having, 
like them, learned to ‘ fear God and 
honour the king.” 
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Comets.—-M. Encke, Assistant Director 

of the Observatory at Gotha, has traced out 
the track of the comet which appeared in 
1786, 1795, 1805, and 1819. It is by 
means of an ellipsis of an uncommon form, 
if not absolutely unique, that the orbit of 
this body (rather to be reckoned among the 
planets comets) has been traced. ‘That 
this body is not self-luminous, may be con- 
sidered as fully ascertained. That the tail 
or radiance, emanating from it, was a lucid 
vapour through which rays of light passed, 
cannot be doubted, and so probably is the 
tail of all comets; and if confidence might 
be placed in an accidental observation of the 
face of the sun, at the time when, by calcu- 
lation, this body should have been passing 
over it, the body was also diaphanous ;— 
otherwise it was so small as to escape the 
Notice of the observer, who was then most 
intent on examining the spots visible on the 
face of the sun. 

Remarkable Hail-Storm. —The south- 
eastern of the county of Mayo has been 
visited by one of those awful visitations 
which occur but very rarely in our happy 
and temperate climate. Of its devastating 
effects we have o> Ae a 
and appalling parti rom a respectable 

tleman in in the vicinity of Bally- 

nes :—** A shower of ice-stones, accom- 
panied by a tremendous thunder-storm, fell 
in this district on the 29th June, and in its 
course has caused general destruction. _Its 
breadth did not exceed half a mile, which 
it left a perfect ruin—the potato crop cut 
close to the earth—the flax bruised as in a 
mill—the corn shattered and blasted, never 
to rise again! All the windows within its 
limits are broken — numerous tame and 
Some of these 


bullets been shot into it. How far 
this frightful phenomenon may have run its 
I cannot as yet say—possibly into 
estern Sea. A = lad, unfortu- 

ly bathing, di Pn ific 
proach ; his Bt is deadfully cut and ya 
jured : his body partially quite black, and 


once or twice been observed on Souter Fell 


in Cumberland, has been seen in Hunting. 
donshire. About half past four o’clock on 
Sunday morning, July 16, the sun was 
shining in a cloudless sky, and the light 
vapours arising from the river Ouse were 
hovering over a little hill near St Neot’s, 
when suddenly the village of Great Paxton, 
its farm-houses, barns, dispersed cottages, 
trees, and its different grass fields, were 
clearly and distinctly visible in a beautiful 
aerial picture which extended from east to 
west about 400 yards. Nothing could ex. 
ceed the astonishment and admiration of 


the spectator, as he looked at this surprising 
phenomenon from a gentle declivity in an 


Opposite direction, at the distance of half a 
mile, or his regret at its disappearance in 
about ten minutes.—Cambridge Chronicle. 

Electrical Battery.—Dr Dana, of Harvard 

University in America, has constructed an 
electrical battery of plates extremely por- 
table and compact, and from his experi- 
ments, appearing to be very powerful. It 
consists of alternate plates of plate glass and 
tin foil, the glass plates being two inches 
larger than those of foil. The alter. 
nate plates of tin foil are connected toge- 
ther, é. e. Ist, 3d, 5th, 7th, &c. on one side, 
and the other series, or 2d, 4th, 6th, 8th, 
&c. on the other side, slips of tin foil ex- 
tending from the sheet to the edge of the 
glass plates for that purpose. These con- 
nexions unite together all the surfaces, 
which, when the battery is charged, take by 
induction the same state. A battery con- 
structed in this way contains, in the bulk of 
a quarto volume, a very powerful instru- 
ment, and when made of plate glass, it is 
extremely easy, by varnishing the edges, to 
keep the whole of the inner surfaces from 
the air, and to retain it in a constant state 
of dry insulation. 

Ancient Latin MSS.——Baron Niebuhr, 
Prussian Ambassador to the Holy See, has 
again discovered and published several an- 
cient MSS. hitherto unknown. They are 
chiefly fragments of Cicero’s Orations pro 
M. Fonteio, and pro C. Rabirio; a frag- 
ment of the 91st book of Livy ; two wor 
of Seneca, &c. Baron Niebuhr has dedi- 
cated this edition to the Pope, by whose 
favour he was enabled to discover these 
literary treasures in the library of the Va- 
tican. 

On Composition of Milk. — Professor 
Schuber has published ‘* Researches on 
Milk, and its constituent Principles.” The 
results of his analysis differ greatly from 
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those lately published by Berzelius; and 
hence, in the author’s opinion, prove the 
great influence of food and climate on the 
lacteal secretion. 1000 parts of new milk 
contain 110 of fresh cheese, 50 of fresh 
serai, 24 of butter, 77 of coarse sugar of 
milk, and 739 of water; or in a dry 
state, 42°6 cheese. 7°87 serai, 24-0 but. 
ter, 77°0 sugar of milk, and 848-53 water. 
1000 of skimmed milk contain 43°64 
dry cheese, 8-06 dry serai, 77°94 sugar of 
milk, and 869°34 water. 1000 parts of 
cream contain 240 butter, 33 cheese, 6 
serai, and 721 whey. Lastly, 721 parts of 
whey contain 60 coarse sugar of milk.— 
These observations were made at Hofwyl, 
which is some distance from the mountains, 
and where the cows are kept constantly in 
the stable, so that the milk must be nearly 
the same as in other fat countries. 
Preservation of Animal Bodies by Means 
of Wood-Vinegar.—-Mr Stotze, apothecary 
at Halle, has discovered a method of purify- 
ing vinegar from wood, by treating it with 
sulphuric acid, manganese, and common 
salt, and afterwards distilling it over. For 
this method he has obtained a prize from 
the Royal Society of Gottingen. This gen- 
tleman has likewise verified the method pro-- 
posed by Professor Meineke in 1814, of 
ing meat by means of vinegar from 
wood, and by continued treatment with the 
same acid has converted bodies into mum- 


mies. 

Petrified Tree at Cowcaddens..—An inter- 
esting specimen of ‘ organic remains’ was last 
week laid open at the quarry behind Cowcad- 
dens. It consists of part of a tree, or at least 
the representation of one, of about six feet in 
circumference, rising about two feet from 
the root, which is partly uncovered, and is 
seen spreading out in every direction. It is 
about twenty feet from the surface, and may 
probably have been entire, or nearly so, 
but has been cut away in former operations 
in the quarry. The substance of it seems, 
in no respect, to differ from the surrounding 
mass, which is a coarse granular freestone ; 
and the surface is covered with a thin 
coating of a black shining substance, 
resembling coal, representing what was 
formerly the exterior integument of the 
bark. Several interesting questions occur 
to the speculatist upon such appearances ; 
but we can only at present remark, that 
they do not appear to be at all satisfactorily 
accounted for on the ordinary theory of pe- 
trifaction. 

The patent Water Engine.—The general 
appearance of the water engine, which has 
been panes to Mr Dickson, engineer of 
this town, much resembles the steam en- 
gine, there being several parts of the former 
80 contrived, that water, when applied to it, 
works with the smoothness of an clastic 
fluid. 

The water comes in a pipe from the re- 
servoir to the cylinder of the engine, in this, 
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by its natural weight, ing to the 
pressure of the steam, and if there can be 
got a declivity from the cylinder, the suc- 
tion of the water in the pipe leading from 
the cylinder ds to the condensa- 
tion. Taking the force upon the piston of 
@ common steam engine, at 18 lbs upon 
every square inch, which is allowing 3 lbs 
for pressure, and 15 Ibs for the condensa- 
tion, a column of water 40 feet high will 
have the same force upon the piston, and 
although the whole height may be above the 
cylinder, yet the power will be undiminish- 
ed, if there should be 34 feet leading from 
the cylinder, and in that case, the pressure 
and suction will be the same as in a com- 
mon steam engine. As the water engine 
can be accommodated to a fall of any height 
above it, and retain the power of the water 
for 34 feet perpendicular below where the 
cylinder is placed, (the fall both to or from 
the cylinder may be at any slope) it will 
work with a great power in some situations, 
where an overshot water wheel, even of the 
diameter of 30 feet, will have very little ef- 
fect. 

Besides the benefit that may be derived 
from using the water engine on a large 
scale, the great convenience from the small 
space occupied, the freedom from damp, 
and the safety from explosions or fire, 
makes it an object to gentlemen, manufac- 
turers, or others, having reservoirs or the 
means of collecting water on the top of their 
house, who wish a small power, for useful 
purposes, exercise, or amusement. 

Ausculation.—This singular mode of 
discovering the various disorders of the 
chest, by percussion, was, we believe, first 
suggested by Avenbrugger, a physician of 
Vienna, who published a work on the subject, 
since translated by M. Corvissart. A me- 
moir has lately been presented to the French 
academy, by M. Laennec, detailing the va- 
rious modes of employing this discovery. 
Among others, M. I. recommends the use 
of a tube, with thick sides, or a cylinder 
pierced along its axis, with a narrow aper- 
ture. This, on being applied to the chest 
of a person in good health, who is i 
or singing, uces a sort of trembli 
noise, more a oe distinct ; but if or 
cer exists in the lungs, a very singular phe- 
nomenon happens. The voice of the sick 
rson can no longer be heard by the ear at 
berty ; the whole of the sound passing 
along the aperture of the cylinder, to the 
observer. Commissioners appointed by the 
French Academy have verified the experi- 
ment in various cases of consumption. 

Easy mode of determining the Solubility 
of Salts in Water.—A valuable paper on 
this subject has been published by M. Gay 
Lussac. His method consists in agitating 
the water with a greater quantity of salt 
than it will dissolve at a given temperature, 
till it ceases to take up any more. The li- 
quid is then placed in a balanced Florence 
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fiask, inclined on a sand-bath, and allowed 
to remain till the whole water is driven off. 
On the flask being weighed again, the in- 
crease of weight will denote the quantity of 
salt contained in the liquid, previously sa- 
turated, subjected to evaporation. 

Carminc.—A new process for preparing 
carmine, and depriving it of the usual yel- 
low shade, has lately been discovered by 
M. Von Grotthus. To effect this, M. G. 

oys ammonia, and subsequently acetic 
acid and alcohol, which gives to it a per- 
manent and vivid colour. 

Improved mode of printing copper- 
plates.—A late number of the Annales de 
Chimie, treating on the progress of French 
industry, announces a discovery by M. 
Gonord, by the adoption of which, engraved 
plates, of a large atlas size, may be adapted 
to an edition in octavo, without any reduc- 
tion of the copper from whence the impres- 
sion is obtained. 

Method of Preserving Vessels.—An Ame- 
rican ship now at Cowes, built with spruce 
and white oak, sixteen years ago, bas all 
her original timbers and planks in the most 
perfect state of preservation and soundness, 
owing to her having been, while on the 
stocks, filled up between the timbers with 
salt ; and whenever she has been opened for 
examination filled up again. 

Prize Question.—Variation of the Com- 
pass.—The Royal Academy of Copenhagen 
a. the following prize question :— 
** Num inclinatio et vis acus magnetice 
iisdem, quibus declinatio, diurnus varia- 
tionibus sunt subjecte ? Num etiam lon- 

jores, ut declinatio, habent circuitus ? 

um denique has variationes certis finibus 
circumscribere possumus?” The prize is 
50 Danish ducats. 

Ivory Paper.—The Society for the en- 
couragement of Arts, Manufactures, and 
Commerce, have voted thirty guineas to Mr 
S. Einsle, for his communication on the 
method of making ivory paper for the use 
of artists. He produced, before the Com- 
mittee of the Society, several specimens of 
his ivory paper, about the eighth of an inch 
thick, and of superficial dimensions, much 
larger than the largest ivory: the surface 
was hard, smooth, and perfectly even. On 
trial of these, by some of the artists, mem- 
bers of the society, it appears that colours 
may be washed off the ivory paper more 
completely than from ivory itself, and that 
the process may be repeated three or four 
times on the same surface, without rubbing 
up the grain of the paper. It will also, 
with proper care, bear to be scraped with 
the R ws of a knife, without becoming 


New Memoirs of Linneus.—Professor 
Afzelius, of Upsal, is about to publish 
memoirs of the celebrated Linnzus, writ- 
ten by himself, the manuscript of which 
was some time ago found in the University 
of Upsal. The work will, we hear, be 
translated into French, German, and Eng- 








lish. Lord Strangford has undertaken the 
English translation. 

Animal Magnetism.—The Royal Aca. 
demy of Sciences at Berlin have proposed 
animal magnetism as a prize subject, eg. 
says on which are to be rewarded in Au. 
gust 1820. It is desired that the NO- 
mena known by the name of animal mag. 
netism be described so as to admit of a po- 
sitive judgment respecting their nature ; and 
it is observed that, though there are man 
difficulties attached to the subject, still. it 
appears that the number of facts ascertained 
is such as to admit the hope that, in the 
— state of the physical sciences, some 
ight may be thrown on animal magnetism, 
when the probability of these facts has been 
estimated, and when their analogy with the 
better understood phenomena of natural 
sleep, dreams, somnambulism not * 
netic, and many nervous affections, has been 
established. The academy also would be 
glad to receive essays on the medical pro. 
perties of magnetism. The prize is 300 
ducats, and no memoirs can be received 
after 3d August 1820. 

Ethnographic Museum.-—Under the 
title of the Ethnographic Museum, in 
a foreign journal, we learn that a col- 
lection is formed at Gottingen, which is 
now very complete, of the dresses, fashions, 
ornaments, utensils, arms, and idols of all 
the nations which inhabit the islands and 
the shores of the Great Ocean. Beginning 
at the north, these people are the Samoiedes, 
the Techoukehis, the Kamtchadales, the Cu- 
riles, the Eleuths, the natives of Ounalaska, 
of Kadiak,—then the inhabitants of China, 
of Japan, of Thibet ;—those of the Sand. 
wich Islands, of Otaheite, &c. Even the 
miserable Patagonians of Terra del Fuego, 
the most southern point of the globe, have 
furnished their necklaces of shells to this 
Museum. Among the most curious articles 
contained, are complete suits of clothing 
made of New Zealand hemp; overalls 
against rain made of fish-skin, and the cloth 
ing made of furs of Kadiak and the north. 
west coast of America; also the imple 
ments for tatooing, and the mourning-dress 
of Otaheite ; the needles made of fish-bones; 
the thread made of the tendons of animals, 
and the beautiful patterns wrought, by the 
natives of the north-west coast of America; 
with instruments apparently the most une 
couth and clumsy. Besides the —— 
of this collection, it may furnish materi 
for thinking to the philosopher and the 
philanthropist. The first may reflect. on 
the infinite diversity of tastes, and the pains 
taken by man, the lord of the creation, 
obtain additional beauty of person 
what Nature has appointed—the final put- 
pose of such pains and labour, in. many 
cases, also, such sufferings and inconve 
niences—the exertion and diligence used t 
convert the bounties of Nature to his own 
use—whether bestowed on the vegetable 
or the animal creationthe dexterity and 
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skill, the patience, also, consumed in this 
pursuit. The philanthropist will rejoice in 
the reflection, that in every part of the 
world Nature has provided for the welfare 
of man, and something more: it rests with 
him to tarn to account, and to apply ac- 
cording to his inclination and purposes, 
whatever of non-necessaries strike his eye, 
or captivate his fancy. This employs his 
leisure ; and though often frivolous, is un- 
questionably better than that idleness which 
consumes time and life in total unproduc- 
tiveness. To render this Museum com- 
pletely what its name imports, a repre- 
sentation of people, the variations of fa- 
shion should be obtaimed, from time to 
time, where practicable, or at least deli- 
neations of them; by which means past 
ages might be brought under the inspection 
of the observer, no less than the most dis- 
tant parts of the world ; and nations calling 
themselves civilized, no less than others to 
which we kindly apply the appellation sa- 
vage or barbarous. 

Excavations at Rome.—Count Blacas, 
French Ambassador at Rome, has caused 
excavations to be made for several months 
past, in the Temple of Venus at Rome, 
built by Adrian, situated between the Co- 
liseum and the Temple of Peace. They are 
superintended by M. Fea, one of the Anti- 
quarians of Italy, and by M. Landon, an 
architect, and a pensioner of the King of 
France. The excavations which have been 
made near the Arch of Titus, have been at- 
tended with results which were not expected. 
They found there six white Grecian marble 
steps, which conducted them to the portico 
of the buried temple, and a large pedestal 
which supports the steps, a part of the an- 
cient way, five feet and a half in breadth 
and thirty in length, on which a balustrade 
of white marble was supported, the frag- 
ments of which have been found. Oppo- 
site to the Temple of Peace they have dis- 
covered two pillars of Phrygian marble, two 
feet in diameter, with a Corinthian capital 
of beautiful workmanship, an entire entabla- 
ture covered with ornaments, in a very good 
style, and several Corinthian bases. All 
these fine fragments are in the same order. 
In the same place have been found the re- 
mains of several private habitations, which 
had been taken down by Adrian, in order to 
make room for his Temple. Two rooms 
still exist, which are decorated with paint- 
ings: they have evidently suffered from 
some local fire, for a great quantity of cal- 
cined materials and broken marbles have 
been found. They have also found two 
human skeletons, some pieces of terra cotta, 
alittle bust of Bacchus, and several orna- 
ments in bronze and marble. 

_ Beavers in Europe.—There exists at this 
time, in Bohemia, in the lordship of Wet- 
tingau, the domain of Prince Schwartzen- 
berg, a colony of beavers, settled on the 
river Goldbach ; the industry of these yields 
Vou. VII. 
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in nothing to that of their brethren which 
inhabit the.great rivers and lakes of North 
America. ‘The abundance of willows which 
adorns the banks of this river, furnishes 
them with both food and dwelling: in sum- 
mer they eat the leaves, and in winter the 
branches. 

That the beaver was formerly an inhabi- 
tant of Kurope, appears evidently, from the 
humerous traces of beaver dams which are 
still remaining in various parts. It has long’ 
been questioned, whether the original race 
was extinct in Germany ; as rances of 
their excursions were noticeable from time 
to time ; but our authority for the present 
article does not go so far as to determine 
that these on the estate of Prince Schwart- 
zenberg are of the indigenous breed ; they 
may be modern importations ; like those of 
the late Sir Joseph Banks into E ’ 
where they are novelties, although they 
were anciently even numerous in our island ; 
and were also inhabitants of Ireland, where 
some of their constructions still remain. 
The creature is well known in the Welch 
language, under the name of “ the fish-tail 
animal,” a very descriptive appellation : 
many astounding tales of other times an- 
nounce its wonderful powers and properties ; 
and it still forms the crest of an ancient 
coat of arms. The animals common to 
America and to Europe are so few, that every 
instance capable of verification becomes in- 
teresting to the naturalist, and not less to 
the philosophical historian, as evincing the 
connection and communication between the 
old and the new continent, in ages past. 

Lycopus Europeus Lin. recommended in 
place of Peruvian Bark.—M. Ré, Pro- 
fessor of the Materia Medica at the Ve- 
terinary School of Turin, has discovered, 
in a common plant, a real. succedaneum 
for Peruvian bark. This plant is found 
in Piedmont, and principally in marshy 
places, as if Providence had intend. 
ed to place the remedy by the side of the 
evil. It is the Lycopus- Ewropeus of Lin- 
nzus, and called by the peasants of Pied- 
mont the Herb of China. The trials and 
experience of M Ré give every confidence 
in its efficacy. 

Account of three thousand and sixty- 
Sour different languages.—M. Fred. Ader- 
burg, counsellor of state to the Emperor of 
Russia, has lately published, in 153 pages, 
** A View of all the known Languages and 
their dialects.” In this view we find in all 
937 Asiatic, 587 European, 276 African, 
and 1,264 American la: and dialects, 
enumerated and classed ; a total’ of 3,064. 

Letters from Canton report the successful 
prosecution of Mr Morrison’s labours, in 
the printing of his Chinese Dictionary. The 
second part was begun in April 1811; this 
volume consists of a thousand printed " 
in 4to, and contains above 12,000 Chinese 
characters, the most in use, with numerous 
examples. In February 1819, 600 pages, 
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comprising near 8000 characters, were com- 

The printing of all the volumes of 

this im t work will occupy a space of 
hardly less than ten years. 
GREECE. 

Hospitable Institution.—The labours, the 
attentions, and the hazards of the monks 
of St Bernard, who inhabit the highest 
regions of the Alps, are well known, nor 
can any considerate person, whether or not 
he has been assisted by their exertions and 
hospitality, withhold the praise due to that 
compassionate fraternity: But it is not so 
well known that a similar institution exists 
among the defiles of Mount Olympus ; or, 
at least, an institution that has in view the 
same purposes, and employs the same 
means, It is maintained by five villages, 
the inhabitants of which pay no kind of tax; 
but are bound to give their assistance to all 
travellers who cross the mountains; and to 
serve them as guides. They dischaage this 
honourable task, with the greatest alacrity 
and good management : and, like the bene- 
volent religious already alluded to, they em- 
ploy the sagacity of dogs, to discover travel- 
ers who may have been so unfortunate as to 
be buried beneath the snow. 

Prevalent disposition to suicide.—The 
Continent has affected to consider Britain as 
the seat of suicide; and not a few fucitie 
have been sported on the supposed disposi- 
tion of the natives of our island to seek re- 
fuge in an unknown world from troubles 
felt in this ; especially from that most dis- 
contented condition, too often attendant on 
too extensive capabilities of enjoyment— 
ennui. We recollect one, in the form of an 
epitaph, which, said the wits of Paris, 
might serve for constant application on the 
gtave-stones of London : 


Ci git Jean Ros-bif, ecuyer, 
Qui se pendit pour se desennuyer. 


But, certainly, at this moment, the num- 
ber of Suicides in the city of London, not- 
withstanding the glooms and the fogs of the 
climate, bears no proportion to that of 
Paris: the year 1819 counted no less than 
three hundred and seventy-six: instances of 
disastrous self-destruction. To what this 
may be owing is not unworthy the consider- 
ation -. the ye <n as well as of the 
philan’ ist ; perhaps, we ought also to 
add, of <4 dels eter diet as well as 
of the mere worldling, or man of pleasure ; 
for, it will be recollected, that this refers to 
the gay capital of the Grande Nation. 

During the year 1819 the number of 
deaths in Paris, was 22,137; the births 
were 23,263. 

An extraordinary phenomenon was lately 
observed at Augsburg. At day-break two 
luminous bodies appeared on each side of 
the sun. The sun itself was surrounded by 
a brilliant circle not entirely closed. In the 
evening, from ‘58 minutes after six to with- 
in 17 minutes of seven, the ground was 
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covered with transparent dew; and after 
sunset a thick fog arose. 

Classical MSS. discovered.—The learned 
world may reasonably expect in a few years, 
complete and perfect translations of Plu- 
tarch, Sallust, Livy, ‘Tacitus, Aristotle, 
Hippocrates, &c. from the Arabic; the 
French have been lately assiduous in their 
researches after such Arabian treasures, 

M. Giardin, the French ambassador at 
Constantinople, has sent to Paris fifteen 
valuable works in Arabic from the imperial 
Library at Constantinople, among which 
are the complete works of Plutarch and 
Herodotus ! 

The works of Aristotle, Hippocrates, 
Livy, Tacitus, Sallust, &c. are known to 
have been translated into Arabic, and 
might be discovered and purchased by well- 
directed search after them, at Fas, Morocco, 
or some other ports of West or South Bar. 
bary.—Mr Jackson, in his recent travels in 
those countries, annexed to Shabeeny’s Ac- 
count of Timbuctoo and Housa, page 325, 
says, ** It is more than probable, that the 
works of many Greek and Roman authors, 
translated during the era of Arabian learn- 
ing, are to be found in the hands of literary 
individuals, in several parts of West and 
South Barbary !” 

Mr Jacks, librarian to the Royal Library 
at Bamberg, has discovered there a manu- 
script of the Roman history of Eutropius, 
which was probably brought from Rome by 
the Emperor Henry, the founder of the 
Bishopric of Bamberg. The MS. is more 
complete than any of the best editions hi- 
therto published of this author, and very 
likely to correct a number of false readings. 
Professor Goeller, of Cologne, had previous- 
ly discovered in the Royal Library, a MS. 
of Livy. 

Professor Cramer, at Kiel, discovered two 
years ago, in the library of the Convent of 
St Gallen, a MS. of the eleventh century, 
containing illustrations of Juvenal, which 
are said to be of greater importance than 
any hitherto known. He has now publish- 
ed a specimen on occasion of the king’s 
birth-day, under the title of Specimen nove 
editionis scholastice Juvenalis. 

Radical Tea.—The article sold in Lon- 
don, under this name, we find to be a com- 
position of the cheapest herbs ; viz. balm, 
rosemary, mint, agrimony, and colt’s foot. 
This may be prepared at the rate of about 
eight pence a pound, although usually re- 
tailed to the public at three shillings. It 
may also be proper to observe, that the 
above composition, unlike the foreign tea, 
is stimulating only, and therefore its long 
continued use must be injurious to the ner- 
vous system. 

Fata Morgana.—This singular and cu- 
rious phenomenon, which is occasional 
seen near the Bay of Naples, and which is 
nearly allied to the miriage, so well known 
in the east, was observed in Huntingdon- 
shire, during the late hot weather. . The 
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sun was shining in a cloudless sky, and the 
light vapours, arising from the river Ouze, 
were hovering over a little hill, near St 
Neot’s ; when suddenly the village of Great 
Paxton, its farm-houses, barns, dispersed 
cottages, and indeed, the whole of its beauti- 
ful and picturesque scenery, were distinctly 
visible in these vapours, forming a splendid 
aerial picture, which extended from east to 
west, for several hundred yards. This na- 
tural panorama lasted for about ten mi- 
nutes, and was visible from a neighbouring 
declivity, about half a mile from Great 
Paxton. 

Red Fire.—The beautiful red fire which 
is now 80 oP owes used in the theatres, is 
composed of the following ingredients ; forty 
parts of dry nitrate of strontian, thirteen 
parts of finely powdered sulphur, five parts 
of chlorate of potash, and four parts of sul- 
phuret of antimony. The chlorate of pot- 
ash, and sulphuret of antimony should be 
powdered separately in a mortar, and then 
mixed together on paper ; after which they 
may be added to the other ingredients, pre- 
viously powdered and mixed. 

Bibliomania.—At no time during the 
highest rage of Bibliomanianism, did books 
of rarity bear higher prices than at the con- 
cluding sale of Mr Bindley’s library. ‘The 
competition for old poetical tracts and bal- 
lads was unexampled :—~ 
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No. 87 A small collection of Poeti- ~ 
cal Tracts, 8VOmuvnvnt3l 10 0 
160 Battel between Frogs and 





Mice 16 16 0 
509 Peele’s Pageant, 1591, (4 
leaves) 15 150 





632 Winstanley’s Audley End 17 17 0 
635 Engravings of Wilton Gar- 
den 


56 14 0 
698 Wits Bedlam 





15 15 0 
722 Father Hubbard’s Tales ...13 13 0 
917 History of Two English 
Lovers, 1561 senrrnveneened0 19 6 

922 The Mastive or Young 
Whelp 25 10 0 
930 The more the merrier ......20 0 O 

966 Whetstone’s Life of the E. 
of Bedford 3- 3.0 

1125 Collection of Poetical Bal- 
lads from 1640 to 1670192 00 

1126 —__--— Ditto from 




















1670 to 1680 183 15 0 
1127 Ditto from 
1679 to 1685 174 60 


1128 —---———- Ditto 5 vols. 231 00 
1130 ——-——-_ Ditto 43 10 





The three first collections of Ballads, and 
of halfpenny and penny songs, were bought 
by the Marquis of Buckingham. The five 
volumes of the same kind by Mr Heber. 


WORKS PREPARING FOR PUBLICATION. 


LONDON. 


An Essay on the Genuineness, Authen- 
ticity, Credibility, and Inspiration of the 
Holy Scriptures ; including a Critical Inves- 
tigation of the Contradictions which are as- 
serted to exist in the Sacred Writings; by 
Thomas Hartwell Horne, M.A. of St John’s 
College, Cambridge, author of the Intro- 
duction to the Critical Study and Knowledge 
of the Bible ; Deism Refuted, or Plain Rea- 
sons for being a Christian ; and the Scripture 
Doctrine of the Trinity stated and defended. 

Mr Egan has in the press, a new and ori- 
ginal Work, entitled, ** Life in London, 
or, Day and Night Scenes of Jerry Haw- 
thorn, Esq. accompanied by his elegant 
Friend, Corinthian Tom, in their Rambles 
and Sprees through the Metropolis.” It 
will be completed in about Twelve Num- 
bers, each Number illustrated with three 
characteristic coloured plates. The scenery 
will be drawn from rea life, by Robert and 
George Cruickshanks. 


Mr Brookshaw, (author of that celebrated 
work, the ** Pomona Britannica,”) will 
shortly produce the first two parts of an en- 
tirely new work on fruit, entitled, the 
‘* Horticultural Repository,” containing de- 
lineations of the best varieties of the differ- 
ent species of English fruit: to which are 
added, the blossoms and leaves, in those 
instances in which theyare judged neces- 
sary, accompanied with full descriptions of 
their various properties, their time of ripen- 
ing, and directions for planting them, so as 
to produce a longer succession of fruit ; such 
being pointed out as are particularly calcu- 
lated for open walls, and for forcing. It 
will be completed in about twenty-six parts, 
price 5s. each. 

The History and Antiquities of the Col- 
legiate Church of St Patrick, Dublin, in a 
quarto volume, with engravings; by W. 
M. Mason, Esq 

Shortly will be published, Travels in 
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Georgia, Persia, Armenia, aneient Baby- 
lonia, &e. during the years 1817-1820; by 
Sir Robert Ker Porter. 

Preparing for the press, Letters from 
Spain, gi an account of the principal 
historical political-events that have oc- 
curred in that country, from the period of 
Ferdinand the Seventh’s return in 1814, 
until the Revolution ; also anecdotes and 
observations on public characters, religion, 
literature, and manners. 

A fourth volume of Mr Lingard’s His- 
tory of England, comprising the reigns of 
Henry VIII. and Edward VI. 

In the press, Rome in the Nineteenth 
Century, in three volumes. 

R. Ackermann has in the press, Histori- 
cal Sketches of the Cossack Tribes, A ent 
trated with 24 lithographic — wn 
from life, in 1815, during the campaign in 
Paris ; super-royal, 4to 

A new edition of Mr Bingham’s Origines 
Ecclesiasticee 3 or Antiquities of the Chris- 
tian Chureh ; with a biographical account 
of the author, by his great grandson, the 
Rev. Richard Bingham, B.C. L. 

The Life of Anne Boleyn, Queen of 
Henry VIII.; by Miss Benger. Being the 
first of a series of historical female patriots. 

A New Metrical Version of the Psalms ; 
by the Rev. R. N. Turner of Denton. 

An Account of the Naval and Military 
Exploits which have distinguished the Reign 
of George III. with coloured plates ; by Mr 


Traits and Trials, a novel, in 2 vols. 

Facts authentic in Science and Religion ; 
by the Rev. W. Cowherd ; consisting of 
two parts in one volume quarto ; containing 
upwards of 6000 extracts illustrative of 
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Scripture, from nearly 1000 different au. 
thors ; besides Mr Cowherd’s own remarks, 

A series of designs for private dwellings 
lithographed, in quarto ; comprising per. 
spective elevations, and plans of the several 
stories, with explanatory references ; by 
T. Hedgeland. 

An Appendix to the description of Paris, 
by Madame Domeier, is in the press. 

Anti-Scepticism ; or an Inquiry into the 
nature and philosophy of language as con- 
nected with the Sacred Scriptures; by the 
author of the Philosophy of Elocution. 

A Treatise on the Plague, designed to 
prove it contagious, from facts founded on 
the author’s experience, during the visita. 
tion of Malta in 1813; with observations 
on its prevention, character, and treatment; 
by Sir A. B. Faulkner, M. D. Fellow of 
the Royal College of Physicians, &c. &c. 

Lectures on the book of Revelation, 
being the substance of forty four discourses 
preached at Olney; by Rev. H. Gauntlett. 

A new edition of Fleury’s Manners and 
Customs of the ancient Israelites, with ad- 
ditions, and a life of the author ; by Adam 
Clarke, L.L.D. F.A.S. 

In two octavo volumes, The Holy Bible, 
arranged in chronological and historical ore 
der, that the whole may be read in one uni- 
form connected history; by the Rev. G, 
‘Townsend. 

The Scripture Testimonies to the Divi- 
nity of Christ, collected and illustrated by 
the Rev. G. Holden ; in one volume, 8vo. 

A narrative of the Persecutions of the 
Protestants in the South of France, during 
the years 1814, 1815, and 1816; by Mark 
Wilks, in one volume, octavo, illustrated 
with a chart of the department of the Gard. 





EDINBURGH. 


THE Rev. Dr Chalmers, Minister of St 
John’s Church, Glasgow, has in the press a 
volume of Discourses on ** The Application 
of Christianity to the Commercial and Ordi- 
nary Affairs of Life,” Svo. Price 8s. bds. 
The work will be published about the be- 

inning of November. 
ry dix to Dr Gilchrist’s Guide to 
the Hi ee, in which every word in 
that very valuable work will be explained, 
and each marked with the Initial Roman 
Letter of the name of the language, whe- 
ther Hinduwee, Sanscrit, Arabic, or Persic, 
from which it appears to be derived; by 
Alexander Nivison, Preacher of the Gos- 

1, and Teacher of the Oriental L 
Edinburgh. dena 

Proposals are issued for publishing Dis- 
sertations on the Apostles’ Creed, trans- 
lated from the Latin of Herman Witsius, 
D.D. and followed with Notes, critical and 
explanatory, by the Rev. Donald Fraser, 


Kennoway. The original work contains ad- 
mirable illustrations and defences of the grand 
Doctrines of Revelation, and is particularly 
distinguished by an animated strain of evan- 
gelical and fervent piety. Competent judges 
have esteemed it equally worthy of atten- 
tion with the author’s celebrated treatise on 
the Covenants, and have regretted that 
hitherto it has been inaccessible to the Eng- 
lish reader. The translation now offered 
to the public is recommended by the Rev. 
Dr Peddie, as ** faithful, and as conveying 
not only the sense of the author, but a con- 
siderable portion of his spirit and manner.” 
The notes are intended to illustrate what to 
some might appear difficult and obscure, and 
partly to afford a little farther assistance to 
the inquisitive reader on various subjects 
of sacred criticism. Every effort has been 
used to render this translation equally suited 
to clergy and laity, to the established Chris- 
tian, and the young inquirer. ‘The work 
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will consist of two volumes 8vo, of nearly 
600 pages each ; and it will go to the press 
in the month of October, if there shull be 
a sufficient number of subscribers to defray 
the expense of publication. 

Illustrations of Phreno! s by Sir 
George S. Mackenzie, Bart. F.R.S. L. & E. 
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one volume 8vo, with 16 ravings. This 
work is undertaken for hetepen of giv- 
ing @ succinct, and, as far as possible, a 
popular view of the new System of Philoso- 
phy, and of furnishing the student with the 
means of satisfying himself of its truth, by 
instructing him in the art of observing. 





MONTHLY LIST OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


lie 
LONDON. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY. A Selection of Greek Sentences, with an 
A Catalogue of the Library of the Athen- Index and Lexicon in Greek and English ; 
zum at Liverpool. vy the Reverend G. N. Wright, 12mo. 


Anderson’s Catalogue of Medical Books. 
Is. 6d. 

* simco's Catalogue of Illuminated Books, 
Prints, &c. for 1820. 2s. 6d. 

a 

Original Letters to the Hon. Henry 
Flood, principally from Lord Charlemont, 
18s 


4to. fy 

The Life of Queen Anne Boleyn, with 
notes, forming No VII. of Smeeton’s 
Tracts. 5s. Gd. 

Posthumous Letters from various cele- 
brated men ; addressed to Francis Colman 
and George Colman, the elder; with anno- 
tations and occasional remarks ; by George 
Colman, the younger, 4to. £1, 5s. 

Letters from Mrs Delany, (widow of Dr 
P. Delany) to Mrs Francis Hamilton, from 
the year 1779 to 1788; comprising many 
unpublished and interesting anecdotes of 
their late Majesties and the Royal Family, 
8vo. 6s. 6d. 

BOTANY. 

Green’s Botanical Dictionary, or Univer- 
sal Herbal, 2 vols 4to, with plates, colour- 
ed and plain. 

The Botanist’s Companion, or an Intro- 
duction to the knowledge of practical Bo- 
tany, and the uses of plants, 2 vols 12mo. 
12s. . 


DRAMA. 

Prometheus Unbound ; a lyrical drama, 
in four acts, with other poems ; by Percy 
Bysshe Shelley, 8vo. 9s. 

A Dramatic Synopsis ; containing an Es- 
say on the Political and Moral Use of 
Theatres. 5s. 

Edda; or, the Hermit of Warkworth ; a 
melo-drama; by Edward Ball, 2s. 

EDUCATION. 

The establishments of Emanuel de Fel- 
lenberg at Hoffwyl, considered with re- 
ference to their claims upon the attention of 
men in public stations ; by the Count Louis 
de Viellevieille. 2s. 

The Young Lady’s Guide to Practical 
Arithmetic and Book-keeping ; by C. Mor- 
son. 3s. 6d. 





The Greek Primer; or, a praxis on the 
various terminations and formations of 
nouns and verbs, with copious lists of ex- 
amples, Greek and English 3 by D. B. 
Hickie, 12mo. 4s. 6d. 

Les Proteges du dix-huitieme siecle ; his- 
toire religieuse et morale ; par Mad. D * * 
6 


Se 

The Monitor’s Manual ; or, figures made 
easy for the use of Schools; by T. Fitch. 
2s. boards. 

Les Ogres du Seizieme Siecle ; conte des 
Fees historique, par Mad. D* *. 3s. 6d. 
FINE ARTS. 

Picturesque Scenery on the River Meuse 
and its banks, from drawings made on the 
spot in the summer of 1818; by G. Ar- 
nold, A. R.A. No II. containing six 
plates) £1, 1s. To appear every three 
months. 

GEOGRAPHY. 

Myer’s new and comprehensive System 
of Modern Geography, 4to. Part VI. with 
plates and maps. 1s. 

A new and improved Map of India, on 
one large sheet ; compiled from the latest 
documents, and engraved by John Walker. 
16s. or on rollers, £1, Is. 

HISTORY. 

A Political History of the City of Carlisle, 
from the Year 1700 to the Present Time ; 
to which are added, full and correct Lists 
of the Poll in 1816, and in May 1820. 2s. 

Memorials of the Reformation under the 
Reigns of Henry VIII. Edward VI. and 
Queen Mary; with the Original Papers, 
Records, &c.; by John Strype, M. A. 
7 vols 8vo. With New Indexes. £5, 5s. 

LAW. 

A System of the Shipping and Naviga- 
tion Laws of Great Britain; and of the 
Laws Relative to Merchant Ships and Sea- 
men, and Maritime Contracts; by Francis 
Ludlow Holt, 2 vols. £2. 

A Digest of the Law of Landlord and 
Tenant; by P. Bingham, 8vo. 19s. 

A Treatise on the Law of Property, aris- 
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ing from the relatien between Husband 

Wife; by R. S. D. Roper, royal 8vo, 
Original" Preced 

i ents in Conveyancing, 
ith notes critical and explanatory, on 
concise directions for Drawing or Settling 
Con ces; by J. H. Prince. 12s. 6d. 

A Treatise on the Law of the Preroga- 
tives of the Crown, and the relative Duties 
and Rights of ihe Subject ; by Joseph Chit- 
ty, jun. Esq. of the Middle Temple, royal 
Svo. £1, ls. 

A Treatise on the Law between Debtor 
and Creditor; by John Dufrene. 3s. 6d. 

MEDICINE. 

A Toxicological Chart, exhibiting, at one 
view, the Sym , Treatment, and Modes 
of detecting the various Poisons, Mineral, 
Vegetable, and Animal, according to the 
Jatest experiments; by a Member of the 
Royal College of Surgeons in London. 2s. 
6d. 


ynopsis of the various kinds of diffi- 


AS 
cult Parturition, with practical remarks on 
the Management of Labours; by S. Mer- 
riman. 12s. 

Medical Transactions, published by the 
College of Physicians in L6ndon, Vol VIII. 
with coloured plates. 12s. 

Researches into the Nature and Causes 
of Epilepsy, as connected with the Physio- 
logy of Animal Life, and Muscular Mo- 
tion ; by T. G. Mansford. 7s. 

First Series of the Practice of Surgery ; 
by Samuel Cooper, Vol II. 1s. 

MISCELLANIES. 

The Sketch Book of Geoffrey Crayon, 
Gent. Vol. II. 8vo. 12s. 

The Athenian Oracle abridged ; contain- 
ing Questions and Answers on History, 
Philosophy, Divinity, Love and Marriages, 
8vo. 10s. 6d. 

The Parlour Portfolio, or Post-Chaise 
Companion ; by A. M. Bingham, 8vo. 21s. 

The Shooter’s Companion; by T. B. 
Johnson. 5s. 6d. 

The Incomparable Game of Chess, deve- 
loped after a new method of the greatest 
facility ; translated from the Italian of Dr 
Freoledal Rio; by J. S. Bingham, Esq. 
With a Letter on the Origin of the Game ; 
by Eyles Irwin, Esq. . 

A Selection of Fifty Games, from those 
played by the Automaton Chess Player, 
peop ‘ow exhibition in 1820. 3s. 6d. 

A Treatise on Domestic Wine-making, 
calculated for making Excellent Wine from 
all the Various Fruits of this United Coun- 
try, Svo. 7s. 

The "s Manual, for the Manage- 
ment of Bees; by Robert Huish. 2s. 

The New Practical Gauger ; by M. Iley, 
Bvo. 10s. 6d. 

NATURAL HISTORY. 

Pomarium Britannicum ; an Historical 
and Botanical Account of Fruits known in 
Great Britain ; with three coloured plates, 
relating to the parts of Fructification ; by 
Henry Phillips, royal 8vo. £1, 1s. 
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Court News; or, the Peers of King Coal: 
and the Errants; or, a Survey of British 
Strata ; with explanatory notes, 12mo. 3s, 
6d 


A Select Cabinet of Natural History, 
with an Historical Account of the Silk 
Worm, and an elegant method of obtaining 
very exact and omg representations of 
lants; by the late George Shaw, M.D. 
. R. S. Principal Naturalist of the British 
Museum. To which are added, the Garden. 
er’s Calendar, and Ladies’ Flower Gar. 
den. 6s. 

A Compendium of the Ornithology of 
Great Britain, with a reference to the Ana- 
tomy and Physiology of Birds; by John 


Atkinson. 8s. 
NOVELS. 
The Chieftain of the Vale; by George 
West. 3s. 6d. 


Baldwin, or the Miser’s Heir, a serio. 
comic Tale ; by an old Bachelor. IIs, 

The West Indian, 3 vols 12mo. Lis, 

Sir Francis Darrel, or the Vortex ; by R. 
C. Dallas, 4 vols 12mo. £1, 8s. 

Valdimar, or the Career of Falsehood, 
12mo. 4s. 6d. 

Hulne Abbey; by Mrs Frederick Ley- 
ter, formerly Miss Jemima Plumptre, 3 
vols. 

St Kathleen, or the Rock of Dunnis. 
moyle ; by the author of Redmond the Re. 
bei, &c. 4 vols 12mo. £1, 2s. 

POETRY. 

The Tour of Dr Syntax in Paris, in 
Search of the Grotesque; embellished with18 
humorous coloured plates, by Rowlanson 
and others, 21s. boards, or in eight parts, 
2s. 6d. each. 

Immortality; a Poem, in two parts, 
12mo. 

Sultan, Sham, and his Seven Wives, in 
three Cantos; by Hudibras the younger. 
2s. 

Lyric Hymns; by E. A. Bray. 2s. 

A Poetical Epistle to a Friend on the 
Subject of Missions, Schools, and Bibles; 
by a Non-Confabulist. 2s. 

POLITICS. 

Testamen; or, an Essay towards the His- 
tory of Whittington, some time Lord Mayor 
of London; by Vicesimus Blinkinsop, 
L.L.D. F.R.S. A.S.S. &c. &e. 3s. 

The Queen’s Magazine. Numbers 1 to 
10, price 7d. each. This work will be ex- 
clusively dedicated to her Majesty’s Case. 
The numbers already published, contain a 
full Account of each Day’s Proceedings in 
Parliament upon the Bill of Pains and Pe- 
nalties, illustrated with Documents connect- 
ed with the subject. 

The Political Quixote, or the Adventures 
of the renowned Don Blackibo Dwarfino 
and his trusty Squire Seditiono ; embellish- 
ed with wood-cuts, from designs by Cruik- 
shanks. 4s. 

Something respecting the Queen ani 
Somebody else, with cuts. Is, 
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The Dropt Clauses out of the Bill against 
the Queen. 6d. 

The Queen’s Letter to the King. 6d. 

The Queen’s Matrimonial Ladder, a 
National Toy, by the author of the Politi- 
cal House that Jack Built. Is. 

The Speech of Lord Erskine, on moving 
that a List of Witnesses, in Support of the 
Bill of Pains and Penalties, be forthwith de- 
livered to the Queen. Is. 

THEOLOGY. 

Sacred Lectures ; by J. Hodgson, 12mo. 

6s. 
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Discourses illustrative.of the Designs of 
Christianity, and of some of its inter- 
nal evidence ; by Daniel Dewar, 8vo. 12s. 

A Summary of the History of the Eng- 
lish Church, and of the Sects which have 
departed from its Communion; with An- 
swers to each Dissenting Body, relative to 
its pretended ground of separation; by 
Johnson Grant, vol. III. 12s. 

VOYAGES AND TRAVELS. 

Modern Voyages and Travels, No VI. of 
vol. If1, containing Brackenridge’s Voy- 
age to Buenos Ayres, 8vo. 4s. 6d. 





EDINBURGH. 


The Abbot, by the Author of Waverley, 
3 vols 12mo. £1, 4s. 

The New Picture of Edinburgh, in which 
the History and Improvements are brought 
down to the present time, and embellished 
with many New Views, 18mo, price 5s. 
boards, 6s. bound. 

Divine Meditations and Holy Contem- 
plations, by the late R. Sibber, D.D. re- 
commended by the Honourable and Rev. 
Walter Shirley, a new Edition, revised and 
corrected, 18mo. bds. 1s. 6d. 

Edinburgh Christian Instructor, No 
CXXII. for September, 1s. 6d. 

Edinburgh Monthly Review, No XXII. 
for October, 2s. 6d. 

Edinburgh Review, No LX VII. 8vo. 6s. 

The Characters of the Classes, Orders, 
Genera, and Species, or the Characteristics 
of the Natural History, System of Miner- 
alogy ; by Frederic Mohs, 8vo. 6s. 6d. 

Literary and Statistical Magazine for 
Scotland, No XV. 2s. 6d. 

Supplement to the Encyclopxdia Britan- 
nica; Edited by Macvey Napier, F.R.S.L. 
and E. Vol IV. Part II. 4to. £1, 5s. 

Phingalleis, sive Hibernia liberata, epi- 
cum Ossianis Poema, e Celtico Sermone 


conversum, tribus premissis Dissertationi- 
bus, et subsequentibus Notis ; ab Alexan- 
dro Macdonald ; royal 8vo, £1, Is. 

The Trial of the Queen, Nos I. II. ITI. 
IV. and V. 1s. each. This work (the re- 
maining Numbers of which will be publish- 
ed with all possible despatch) will contain 
a full, accurate, and impartial account of 
the Proceedings in this important case; the 
Speeches of Counsel will be faithfully given; 
and the whole Evidence of Witnesses will 
be accurately printed from the Journals of 
the House of Lords. 

Edward and Amanda, a Poem. 2s. 6d. 

The Farmer’s Magazine ; No 83. 

The Classical Enumeration of the Inha- 
bitants of the City of Glasgow, Statistical 
Tables, &c.; by James Cleland, Superin- 
tendent of Public Works for the City, 
Member of the Chamber of Commerce and 
Manufactures, late one of the Magistrates, 
and Convener of Trades House, Glasgow. 
12s. 

A Sermon on Union to Christ; with the 
Second Edition of Two Sermons on the 
Union of Christians amongst themselves ; 
by oe Rev. James Clark, Jedburgh. 8vo. 
Is. 9d. 





New Foreign Works, imported by Treuttel and Wurtz, Soho-Square, London. 


Gourbillon, Voyage Critique a4 1’Etna, 
2 vols 8vo avec fig. £1, 1s. 

Vialla de Sommiéres, Voyage Historique 
et Politique au Monténégro, avec une carte, 
et 12 gravures coloriées, 2 vols 8vo. £1, 5s. 

Suzanne, Traité de l’Education Publique 
et Privée dans une Monarchié Constitu- 
tionelle, 2 vols 8vo. £1. 

Say, Lettres 4 M. Malthus, sur différens 
Sujets d’Economie Politique, notamment 
sur les causes de la stagnation générale du 
commerce, 8vo. 5s. 

Essai sur la Monarchie de Napoleon, 
2 vols 8vo. £1. 

Portalis, de l’usage et de l’abus de l’esprit 
philosophique durant le dix huitiéme Siécle : 
précédé d’une notice sur la vie de l’auteur et 
d’un discours préliminaire, avec portrait, 
2 vols 8vo. £1. 

Hyppolite, Mélina de Cressanges, ou les 
Souterrains du chateau d’Orfeuil ; 3 vols 
12mo. 12s. 





Mme de Flahault, Mademoiselle de Tour- 
non, 2 vols 12mo. Qs. 

Les Carbonari, ou le Livre de Sang; 
2 vols 12mo. 8s. 

Paris, Saint-Cloud, et les départemens 
ou Buonaparte, sa famille et sa cour, 3 vols 
Svo. £1, 4s. 

Vicomte de Saint-Chamans, Du Systéme 
d’impot fondé sur les principes de l’écono- 
mie politique, 8vo. ~ 10s. 

Laveaux, Nouveau Dictionnaire de la 
langue Frangaise, 2 vols 4to. £3, 3s. 

Janin, Campagne de Waterloo, ou Re- 
marques critiques et historiques sur l’ouv- 
rage du General Gourgaud, Svo. 2s. 6d. 

Sir Walter Scott, Le Monastére, 3 vols 
12mo. 16s. 

Biographie Universelle, Vol XXV. and 
XXVI.8vo. £1, 4s. 

Dictionnaire des Sciences Médicales, Vol 
XLV. and XLVI. S8yo. £1. 
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Sugar.—The prices of Sugar for some time have been steady. The demand continues 
very considerable ; yet the ‘poy by no means have any appearance of improving. This 
is remarkable, as the stock on hand is greatly reduced in comparison to what it usually 
was at this season of the year, and the crops in the Colonies have greatly fallen off. These 
have also been unusually late ; but as the total quantity can now be ascertained with a to- 
lerable accuracy, it is remarkable that Sugar does not advance. ‘The causes which occa. 
sion these low prices, it is not, however, difficult to point out; and the first and greatest 
is, the increased cultivation of Sugar in foreign Colonies, and the increasing quantity 
which, from these, continues to be poured into the British and other European markets, 
‘Till this is completely checked, the West India Colonies must consider their prosperity 
as far distant. In Refined goods there is little doing. Molasses continue steady. Coffee, 
—The price of Coffee has considerably advanced, and the demand is extensive. This’ ar. 
ticle, however, fluctuates much, and the market is constantly changing. There is, how. 
ever, a certain prospect of Coffee bearing a good price, at least the accounts from the 
Continent would lead us to anticipate such to be the case. Every thing regarding the ya. 
lue of Coffee depends upon the state of the Continental market. Cofton.—The market 
for Cotton has, of late, been very languid, and the price rather declining. The great 

tity of East India Cotton in the market must tend to keep it down, notwithstanding 
de diesad continues considerable. It is now more used in mixing with other Cottons, 
A further decline is anticipated ; but it is by no means probable that it will be to any ex. 
tent, or of long duration. Cvrn.—The favourable state of the weather, and the abundant 
harvest, is necessarily tending to lower the price of all kinds of grain. A short time will 
now complete the harvest. Everywhere the crops are excellent. This, with the opening 
of the ports to foreign grain, must render every necessary of life most abundant and very 
reasonable, during the ensuing winter. Rum.—In the Rum market there has been some 
movement; but the prices are very low, and ruinous to the planter. In Brandy there is 
nothing doing. Oil is on the decline. The other articles require no particular observa- 
tion, with the exception of Jndigo, which is advancing in price. 

Since our last, commercial matters in the manufacturing districts are assuming a more 
active and pleasing prospect. Considerable sales have been effected. The profits, how- 
ever, are but small, and wages are but little advanced, though it is said there is a suffici- 
ency of work for all the hands that can be obtained. The advices from some foreign mar. 
kets are also more favourable for business ; and we would fain hope that matters will pro. 
gressively improve. On the other hand, the military revolutions which are taking plaee 
in different countries of Europe, must embarrass trade in these places. When all things 
depend upon what the sword may will or may please, commerce can neither flourish nor 
be safe; while the agitated state of the public mind in this country, is by no means favour. 
able to an improvement of trade in general. Foreigners must have suspicions of the ir- 
ritated state of the minds of men in Britain. It is doing more harm than many are 
thinking of, or are aware of. The energy, however, of the executive government will, 
we hope, repress tumult and disorder, and ultimately extinguish the revolutionary embers 
which are scattered amongst us, and which are, and must be, so fatal to the pursuits of 
peaceful cOmmerce. The day is not distant also, when we expect to see new markets 
opened up to the British capital and industry—markets of great extent, and which might 
have been—may yet be—rendered ours qundnde. This, however, will require decision 
both in our government and our merchants. 


Weekly Price of Stocks, from 1st to 22d Aug. 1820. 















































| Ist. | 8th. 15th. | 22d. 
Bank stock \2a34 224 | 222 223 | 221 diese 
3 per cent. reduced, 4 GOL = 82} 683.9 | «GSR 8 G88 3 
3 per cent. consol | 684 }i 63$ =| 678 «68 | 6878 
34 per cent. CONSOS,ccwecnaenvny 174 4] 97} #| 77 G3) 762 3 
4 per cent. consols | 874 87| 87, 63) S87} jist 6 
5 per cent. navy ann...---rveeeree| LOSS 23, 1023 «3 | 1023 81103 23 
Imperial 3 per cent. ann...) —— —| oe 
India stock, '218 }! 215, 217) —— {2153 
—— bonds 122s. 23pr. 22s. 23pr.[24s. 23 pr |20 pr. 
Exchequer bills, | 38 Spr! 5s Spr.| 5s. Spr.) ls. 4pr 
Consols for acc 169% 2 684 3] 68 73|68 
American 3 per etal. dace | ‘ane — — 
French 5 Pet €00tSiccccccccccl  amam | mam —— | a 
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56 Exchange, Sept. 11.—Amsterdam, 12:7. Antwerp, 12:9.. Ham- 
Rn on the Maine, 156. Paris, 3 d. 25: 80... Bourdeaux, 
26:10. Madrid, 344. Cadiz, 34 Lisbon, 484. Oporto, 469. Gibraltar, 30. Leg. 
horn, ~ ears Malta, 45. Naples, 383. Rio J 54. Dublin, 7 per 

t. Cork, 5. : 
"Prides of Gold and Silver, per 02.—Po' gold, in coin, £0:0:0. New Doub- 
loons, £0: 0:0. Foreign gold, in bars, :17: 104. New dollars, £0:4: 104. 
Silver in bars, stand. £0 : 4 : 114. L ys 


PRICES CURRENT. 




















LEITH. GLASGOW. LIVERPOOL. LONDON, 
STOR brows, . ewt. | 60 to 65 58 to 61 57 to 59 | 57 .. 59 
Mid. good, and fine mid. | 76 86 | 62 76 | 60 72 | 60 67 
Fine and very fine, . « 84 96 - _ 76 83 72 82 
Refined Doub. Loaves, . 150 145 —_ _ = on — x 
Powder ditto, e é 106 110 - “= ud pane 92 113 
RS | SEs Ge ake 
Small Lum Bs, - - - - 
La ditto ar 92 6} — — | 90 93) = - 
Lumps, . - 47 56 _ - 48 - - 
MOLASSES, British, ent. 30 31 | 28 29 | 30 — | 2s6d = 
ey poe and fine rd. | 122 1392 | 192 128 |190 «©6198 | «0 s«1384 
Mid. good, and fine mid. 137 148 | 133 138 | 130 138 135 148 
Dutch, Triage and very ord. | 100 121 | 100 118 | 100 118 ow 7° 
Ord. good, and fine ord. 124 134 | 120 133 | 120 133 - wig 
Mid. good, and fine mid. 136 «148 ~| 134 139 | 134 139 | — ae 
St Do 9 126 128 - — 125 127 — — 
PIMENTO (in Bond) = Ib. 8t 8H] 82 8} 8% oi = 
Bane Rum,160-P. gall- 4B! Od Ss 2d | % 9d 25 10d | 269d 3s 2a > 2 > _ 
eas 2629] — nee Es —~|20 22 
( Se Wei, . . ee _ _ ~ —_ FF baad 
WIN 
Claret, 1st Growths, hhd. 4 | — Pa — | 435 & 
Portugal Red, pie. 35 ga i- -/- i ~ 
Spanish White, utt. | 34 5 | — ay fee - |= cad 
Teneriffe, pipe. ~ Fe id ah em nate ‘G 
LOGWOOD, Jam. ". ton. | £70 © 151s 6 0 | 6 5 615 | 820d 700d | 
ir 8 —-|%° 66] 7¢ 7 610 7 0 | 
Campeachy, - ++ | § o 1itee as 8090 
3, Jamai ; 1 - | 710 80 710 — 
ar. Cr 9 li | 910 10 0 815 9 0 jis $4.16 94 | 
INDIGO, Caraccas fine, Ib. | 9s 6d lls 6d} 7 6 8 6 se s5 55 Fuss 
TIMBER, Amer.Pine,foot.} 16 1 8 | — ped tine -j* sa 
OE Se eee eee ao ee ee 
iu — — oo a —_— 

Honduras any Le, 2.8 : ¢ 1.8 at gh epee or 
St Domingo, di « _ _ a oe 13 9 170 = 
TAR, American, » bri.} 2 a _ os 18 19 18 0 ad pe 
Asthengel, . ~ 22 23 - _ —_ _ 8 610 6 . 
PITCH, Foreign, - wt. {| 10 1 | — — | = |” s&s 
TALLOW, i Yel. Cand. 58 59 | 58 60 | 58 PS ee ye 
Home Me ie _- - _ —_ — | £430 2 
HEMP, Riga Rhine, ton. | 48 —-|- -{- — 141 10 420 
Petersburgh Clean, . 44 - - - 5 -_ ~ 

FLAX, uD 
Dutch, . - . a 58 100 | — bo Fae —|6 1% 
une . . ° ° 4 == =» - -_ o= an 
ATS, Archangel, . 109. - -j- — 315 40 
cw 7 == — -_ - — _ 
ASHES, Peters. Pearl, . 34 35 | — — 7 — | 37s 38s 
Montreal ditto, . ° 41 46 37 58 37 — 40 41 3 
7  « «* 38 4 | SLG 352 | 32 34 | 34 40 | 
OIL, Whale, e - tun, _ 33 34 res a= £51 re 
oe 84 (pebri.j— | 30 ee ee — | 38 mit 
TOBACCO, Virgin. fine, Ib. } 8 8 7 St} 0 64 0 8 | Ba 94 
Middling, . . . 63 147 74}; 04 061) § 7 
Inferior, . . . 6 mas 0 34 0 4 4 
COTTONS, BowedGeorg. | — — | 1 of 1 OF] O11 1 1 0 | 
Sea Island, fine, . eo m 11087183 @ 39% 172 
4 = -fiZQZiisQi£«e <2 ~ fs 
Middling, . sl =ot2¢ 29 1215 ee Bag 
Demerara and Berbice, a am - a ©. on 1114 ee 
West India, . - - ae o,. 011 11 01111 
Pernambuco, . . _ _ ; 4° ats = 13 1 4 
Maranham, ~~ _ 1415 12 1 4 12138 
ALPHABETICAL List of ENGLISH BANKRUPTCIES, announced between the 15th of 
July and the 19th of August, 1820, extracted from the London Gazette. 
Armitage, J. Birmingham, saw-maker Bird, H. Bristol, cheese-factor 
— J. Stockport” Etchells, Cheshire, eotton- Booth, J. Burley Woodhead, Yorkshire, worsted 
anufacturer nner 
Barrow, J, Bramall, dealer Bradbury, S. Oxford-street, draper 
Benrite aw Stafford, maltster Brotherton, J. & W. ie hee tailors 
ov VIL. 
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Browne, J..R. New- St 
ew-road, St Pancras, statuary 


Browne, W. H. broker 
4 W. late of Catherine-street, Strand, book- 


Corfield, W. Norwieh, tanner 
Coupland, R. W. Bridlington ‘ 
Crawford, J, T- Judd-street, Brunswick-square, 


rece 
Crook, W: Beanacre, Wilts, farmer 
, J. Wolverhampton, faetor 
Donaldson, A. Liverpool, linen-draper 
Edwards, W. Battle, toyman 
Ellis, C. Birmingham, plater 
Ezard, H. Brentford, carpenter 
Faulkner, T. Hayes-court, Leicester-square, straw- 
. hat manufacturer 
Fisher, M. Tintern, Monmouth, shopkeeper 
Fétheringham, W. A. D. Plymouth Dock, coal- 


merchan' 
Freeman, T., & Jones, H. H. Worcester, tallow- 
chandlers 


Gillet, J. Crown-court, Ficet-street, printer 

Gimson, T. F. & J. Nottingham, merchants 

Goldsworthy, W. Sun Tavern-fields, rope-maker 

Greaves, J. Birmingham, victualler 

Gregson, E. Spindleston, Northumberland, corn- 
merchant 


Gunby, J. Birmingham, sword-maker 

Hall, J. North Shields, master-mariner 

Handley, S. Helderstone, miller 

Harrison, R. & W. Cowran, Lawrence-Pountney- 


> ts ° 
Harrison, J. Saxilby, Lincolnshire, timber-mer- 


H , J- Bull Head- , Leadenhall-market 
Heap, W. & J. Hepworth, forkshire, clothiers 
Hel R. H. Bristol, coal-merchant _ 
Hilton, C. Over Darwon, Lancashire, whitster 
Houghton, W. J. Hull, stationer 

, J. Bromsgrove, wool-dealer 
Howard, A. Kennington-place, Surrey, merchant 
catia! 

. Liv » merchan 

Jackson, J. Boxford, Suffolk, maltster 
Jaeobs, J. Bristol, glass-manufacturer 
John, T. ewe Ng Les napa shopkeeper 
King, G. Norwich, brandy-merchant 
Langford, J. Milk-street, Cheapside, wholesale ha- 


urst, W. Tonbridge, i onger 
« bonbridge, ironm 
Machan, L. Sheffield, mill-wright : 
M , W. Leominster, Herefordshire, auctioneer 


May, E. & J. Bristol, schoolmasters 
willengen J. Castle-street, Houndsditeh, jeweller 
Mills, H. Cullompton, Devon, fellmanger 

, J- Pot Ovens, Yorkshire, clothier 
Moody, C. Hitchin, Herts, maltster 


Moses, A. Fleur-de-lis-street, Spitalfields, feather- 


mani urer 

Moule, B. Stone, innkeeper 

Neale, C. Brimscomb, Gloucestershire, engineer 

Newbold, Leamington Priors 

Newell, R. Hereford, tailor 

Nutt, R. Deptford Lower-road, fellmonger 

Parish, J. late of Salisbury, linen-draper 

Phillips, T. A- Ardwick, Lancashire, common- 
brewer 

Poole, F. Collumpton, Devon, money-scrivener 

Preston, W. Dove-court, George-street, Mansion- 
house, bristle-merchant 

Redhead, T. Ulverstone, mercer 

Reed, J. Dowgate Wharf, Upper Thames-street, 
merchant 

Richardson, B. Brighton, builder 

Ring, S. Bristol, earthenware-dealer r 

Rockliffe, W. Chatham, baker 

Rollingston, W. Sutton-upon-Trent, victualler 

Royal, J. F. Pall-mall, faney paper-manufacturer 

Rudd, C. Lawflat, Rochdale, woollen-manufactur- 


er 

Sackett, T. Bermondsey-wall, Bermondsey, ship- 
wright 

Samson, T. Lynn, coach-maker 

Sampson, S. Size-lane, auctioneer 

Sewell, J. Egremont, Cumberland, inn-keeper 

Smith, J. Bristol, stationer 

Smith, J. late of Liverpool, merchant 

Smith, R. A. Sheffield, grocer 

Spratly, T. Mill-wall, Poplar, victualler 

Stevens, R. Banstead, Surrey, cordwainer 

Swift, J. Leeds, dyer 

Tayler, J. T. Merton, Surrey, silk-manufacturer 

Taylor, H. Manchester, & E. Taylor, Blackley, 
calico-printers 

Thornton, D. Kirkeaton, victualler 

Thorp, J. Reddish, Lancashire, calico-printer 

Toll, W. St Germans, miller 

Toller, E. Godmanchester, corn-merchant 

Tozes, J. Bristol, woollen-draper 

Wace, R. Castle-street, Falcon-square, merchant 

Walden, M. & J. Hackney, butchers 

Warburton, T. & G. Parsons, Liverpool, sail 
makers 

Watkis, J. J. Salford, dealer 

West, J. Little Newport-street, haberdasher 

Whitmore, F. jun. Walham-green, bréwer 

Williams, W. South Shields, clothier 

Williams, E. Edmonton, Grocer 

Wood, W. Holm Farm, near Weatherby, cattle-job- 


ber 

Woodcroft, J. Cleveland-street, Fitzroy-square, lin- 
en-draper 

Wright, C. Hackney, victualler 

Wroots, R Sleaford, draper. 


ALPHABETICAL List of ScoTcH BANKRUPTCIES, announced between the Ist and 
3lst August 1820, extracted from the Edinburgh Gazette. 


Al James, merchant, Cupar-Fife 

Brown, John, & Co. merchants, Leith; and * 
ing on business under the firm of R. & W. Ball- 

1 & Co. merchants, Rotterdam; and Ballin- 

eal, Brown, & Co. merchants, Glasgow 

B k, John, lime-merchant, Campsie _ 

Carruthers, David, cattle-dealer, Raggiewhat, 

mfries-shire 


Du 
Collins, J. & E. paper-manufacturers and mer- 
ehants, Ginegee, and at Dalmuir 
Cumming, , merchant, Inverness 
Geddes, George, late merchant in Stromness 
Gould, Alex., builder and mason in Muthil, near 


Crieff 
Hamilton, D. & J. brickmakers, Glasgow 
Lawson, Alex., merchant, Glasgow 
Macdonald, Donald, grain and victual-dealer at 
onar 
» t, Glasgow, and partner of A. 


Macdougall & Co. 
Macivor, Alex. & Co., brick-makers, Glasgow 
M , William, merchant and shop-keeper, 


G 
M ‘Gregor, Sam, ante, Kinchven 


Oswald, Wm., & Co., merchants and general agents 
Leith 


Pettigrew, John, merchant and agent, Glasgow 
Pringle, James, tanner in Haddington 

Ritchie, David, merehant in Arbroath 

Turnbull, Thomas, carpet-manufacturer in Haw- 


ick 

Wright, Malcolm, merchant, Paisley 

DIVIDENDS. 

Anderson & Brown, tanners, Glasgow; a dividend 
on 15th September 

Henderson, T. & W. & Co., merchants in Edin- 
burgh; a dividend on 13th September 

Lamb & Eadie, bleachers, Burnbank, near Glas- 
gow ; a dividend 30th August 

Mason, Baird, & Co. manufacturers, Aberdeen; 
a dividend 11th September 

M‘Knight, Samuel, jun. merchant, Kirkeudbright ; 
a dividend, 30th September 

Reid, John, late cabinet-maker and timber-mer 
chant, Glasgow ; a dividend 26th September - 

Stevenson, Colin, merchant and trader from Scot- 
land to Newfoundland, and grazier and cattle 





ler, residi Youll, in the island of Isla’ 
Momo, Fens ones, Clagow MO" gelling evsond oth Septem 
EDINBURGH.—SEprTemser 13. 
Wheat. Barley. Oats. Pease & Beans. 
Ist,..0-..448. Od. | Ist,......258. 6d. | Ist,......22s. Od. | Ist,......23s. Od. 
2d, ......378- Od. | 2d,......246. Od. | 2d,......20s. 6d. | 2d,......21s. Od. 
Sd, ..++0.308- Od. | Sd, ...-..228. Od. | Sd,......19s. Od. | Sdy...+0-19s. Gd. 


Average of Wheat, £1 ; 17: 1 : 2-12ths per boll. 
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Tuesday, September 12. 
Beef (174 oz. per lb.) Os Sd. to Os. 74d. | Potatoes (28 Ib.) . '. 0s. 10d. to 
Mutton .'- + + Os. 6d. to Os. 74d. | Fresh Butter, per Ib. 1s. 4d. to 
Lamb, per - Is. 6d.to 3s. 6d. | Salt ditto, per stone, 16s. Od. to 
Veal . to 
to 
to 


a 


Os. 
Os. \ 
Os. 
Os. 





» «+ «+ 0s, G6d.to Os. Sd.| Ditto, perlb. . Is Od. 
Pork ef © @ @ Os. 5d. to Os. 6d. Eggs, per dozen se Os. 9d. 
Quartern Loaf . ~ 0s. 10d, to Os. 11d. | Tallow, per stone . 8s 6d. 


Os 
9s. 6d. 


HADDINGTON.—SErTEMBER 8. 
NEW 
Wheat. Barley. Oats. Pease. Beans. 
Ist,..000037S- 6d. Ist,.....-245. Od. Ist,... «21s. Od. 4 | Od. Ist, .<..c=6, Od. 
2d,......346, Od. 2d, rr. Od. 2d, eneves Ge Od. 2d ycccccommnlly Od. 2d, ..cccemBe Od. 
Sd, ..0000d1S. Od. 3d, codecel 9S Od. 3d, sees 1 Ge. Od. Sd, cccicmmsBs Od. Sdyeccveommde Od. 
Average of Wheat, £1: 12:8 7-12ths. 


London, Corn Exchange, Sept. 11. Liverpool, Sent. 5. 
a : &. 





















3. 8. e &. . ° 
Wheat, Red . 58 to 6iHog Pease. . 40 to 43) “her fo'tbs.” ~~“ “pease, grey 36 oto 40° 
Fine ditto . ‘. 66to70|Mapie . . . 44 to 46)) : —White. . 46 0 to 54 0 
Su ditto 72 to 74|White pease . 40 to 42/Eng.new .10 Qtol0 6 
i i 4 ‘American 9 5to 9 9{flour, English, 

Vhite . . + G60to66jBoilers . . 4 to 46 Dantzic - 9 0to10 3| P-240lb.fined7 0 to 48 0 
Fineditto . - 68to72)Newdo. . . =~ tO! Dutch Red 95to 9 glitish . . 44000460 
Su edo. -. 74 to 76/Small Beans ° 42 10 44) Riga 8 9to 9 3]Ameri. p. 196 Ib. 

ON do. - « + T6to Sid de. «+ = lo lammengel’ 8 9to 5 3):S¥etU-5 87 0t0s0 

Brank new. | 52t038|0ld do] | —to-||Canada. 9 1t0 9 5|D0.inbond 260to88 0 

Rye» . . . 54to35|Forciga . ".” 36 togs||Scotch «9 6 to 10 OlSatmesi, per 240 1b. “ 

Finedo. . . 356 to —/Feed Oats 17 to 21 Barley. per 60 the English . 320 to340 

oy - 30tos4Finedo. . . 22 to 25) Fn 2. 4 9to & giscotch .. 20to5l 0 

. 54 to 56Poland do . . 19 to 22)'*t ahing 0 Oto 6 olltish . . 26040500 

Md. . : 0toG0lPotste do. . 21 to.25) Scotch ... 4. Sto 4 Guemmsee 1 90 tt 
Finedo. .” . 61 to 70lFine do. . . , 24 to 27|Itish.. « 43to 4 6| Butter, Beef, gc. 

;Oats, per 45 Ib. Butter, per cwt. s. 3 

Seeds, &c. |Eng. note. - 3 3to 2 pte new oe 85 

Se Se 3. s. |\Irishdo. . 3 2 to 4\Newry . . _- 

Must. Brown, 12to15|Hempseed . 48 to 56 ||Scotch do. . 3 5to 3 7|Waterford . 77to 79 

— os aeeeee ae ag es 63 |Rye,per r-40 0 to 42 Oar, pick. 2d, } pg S 

@YCS. «we ew for. 7 76 |\Malt per b. oddry . 

Turnip, White 17 to 20|Ribgrass ... 18 to 44 —Fine . » 9 6to10 O|Beef, p. tierce 110to 120 

——e oe ee ane pe, hag ° a oe eee 7 6to 8 by Ee ae — ee So 

- OW se wf —_ Cee ) cans, pr qr. or ° r. 

Caraway, new” 60 to 65|Coriander .” 16to 20||English’ .'47 0050 O|Bacon, p. ewt. 

Canary,new. 84 to 88! Trefoil, . 50 to 72/\\Irish. . . 44 0t046 0O|—Short middles57 to 58 
New Rapeseed, £58 to £40. [Rapeseed, p.1.£39to£40\Hams, dry . 53to 58 


Average Prices of Corn of England and Wales, from the Returns received in-the Week 
ended 2d Sept. 1820. 
Wheat, 71s. 9d—Rye, 43s. 6d.—Barley, 36s. 11d.—Oats, 27s, 1d.—Beans, 45s. 6d.—Pease, 46s. Od. 
Oatmeal, 26s. 9d.—Beer or Big, 0s. Od, 





METEOROLOGICAL REPORT. 


DurR1n¢@ the first nine days of August it rained more or less every day, and till the 25th 
the weather was showery. At the commencement of the month the thermometer some- 
times approached 70, but after the 8th, the mean of the daily maximum temperature did 
not exceed 60. In this respect it presents a striking contrast to August 1819, when the 
thermometer rose 17 times to 70 pet upwards—sometimes within a degree or two of 80. 
Though the greatest depression of temperature, as indicated by the minimum thermome- 
ter, was not os than 394, the ground was covered with hoar frost on the morning after 
this depression took place. The mean temperature of the month is nearly 6 degrees lower 
than that of the corresponding month last year. The mean daily range of the thermome- 
ter is also one degree, and the temperature of spring water 44 degrees less. The mean 
height of the barometer is about 3 tenths lower than in August 1819, and the mean daily 
range about a tenth greater. The greatest depressions of the barometer took place in con- 
sequence of high winds about the 9th and 26th. Notwithstanding the showery state of 
the weather, Leslie’s hygrometer indicated greater dryness than in August last year. The 
difference is about 24 degrees, and if allowance be made for difference of temperature, it 
will be considerably more. The mean point of deposition is a degree below the mean 
minimum temperature. It will be seen from the abstract, that the mean of the daily ex- 
treme temperatures coincides almost exactly with the mean of 10° morning and evening. 
Contrary to what usually takes place, the former is lowest. 
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the Register kept 





[Sept 


on the Banks of 


the Tay, four miles east from Perth, Latitude 56° 25’, Elevation 185 feet. 
AucGustT 1820. 








Means. 

THERMOMETER. Degrees. 
Mean of greatest med cold, .¢ + “4 
cnpenaecernaey WP 0PM. . . 536 
evccesesOf daily ex’ + 55.8 
OAM ie 10 P.M. . . 56.1 
Whole r of thermometer ; ’ 419.5 
Mean dsilyditto, Pee ie MB 
of water, e 56.2 
BAROMETER. Inches. 
pacha -{ x -af — Sod 1 - 29.599 
ereceseeeses both seat of mer. ia +) ae 

ue mer, 61. @ y 
Whole range ¥ barometer, ° ° 6.580 
Mean ditto, during the day, . . . mi 
ore paoee” = °. eee 


HYGROMETER. 


cin aS" eg es 

















“ont 077 
pecgrepensescccssosces 10 P. M. . . ° 13.9 
O08 OOF CO eRe wET eee eeT® both a 20.4 
Anderson. Point of Dep. 10A.M - 48.2 
10 P.M. - 47.9 
- 48.0 
deccecceccesess Relat. Humid. 10 A.M. . 72.1 
10 P. M. - 83.2 
both, e 77-6 
sssoseeesaieensGrs, MOis. in 100 cub. in air, 10 A.M. .233 
10 P.M. 230 
> * 








Extremes. 


a 
Maximum . . oy 
Minimum, e on, 
Lowest maximum, Zist, e 


est minim 
Highest, 10 AM.” 
Lowest ditto 


SAROMETER. 
Highest 10 A.M. e . 
Lowest ditto, —_- 


Greatest range in 34 hours th 
Least di ” 18th, 


HYGROMETER. 
7th, 
6th, 

ssesveee Highest, 10 P.M. 10th, ° 
ssseesees” LOWest ditto, « 

A 


th, 0 
nderson. P. of Dep. Highest, 10A.M. 3d, 61.0 


Lowest ditto, 


























28th, 40.0 


Highest 10 P.M. 3d, 59.0 


Lowest ditto, 2ist, 38.0 
Perens “tat M. 6th, m1 0 
oe it ditto, 7th, 5: 8.0 
Greatest, 10 P.M. 13th,94.0 
Least ditto, = 710 

eevee Mois. 100 cub. in. Greatest, 10 A.M 345 

Least ditto . sath, 179 

Greatest,10 P.M. 34d, .319 

Least ditto, 2st, .167 





Fair days, 12; rainy days, 19. Wind west of Meridian, 22; east of meridian, 9. 


Pubtvesiiseass ., extracted from the Register kept at Edinburgh, in 
he Observatory, Calton-hill. 

















































N.B.—The Observations are made twice every day, at nine o’clock, forenoon, and four o'clock, after- 
noon. The second Observation in the , in the first column, is taken by the Register 
jAttach. Attach. 
| Ther. | wind. } | 7her Barom.| Ther. | wind. 
oe Rain, ts 29,328|M.6: Rain morn. 
37 63} W. thunder. Aug. in{ |e -480)E. 60} W-  |fair day. 
Mats Ss Fair and 18{ Mal 516 nso} Cb in mom. 
; * warm. 4 ss +482 4 59 e Thund.bell 
+460|M.57 ull morn. 
— 19{ E.52 | .552|E. 57 } W- | Pair day. 
arm fore. . -628|M.56 . 
rain aftern. E a ook. 58 E. Fair. 
rainy day. 21{/p.54| ‘eale.so} |= [Fair 
Rain morn. 22 M.36 | .851/M.57 E Frost morn. 
fair day. £4 -851 e 5s } fair day. 
“ -861)/M.59 : 
Fair. 23 E. 35, “0G sB} Chie. ng ” 
. 45; -620/M.61 ull, wi 
Heavy rain. 24. l6.58 | .530/E. 61 } S.W. |showers. 
Dull, with 25{ M.46 ~155|M.62 } Chle. Showers 
= M43 |2s.9041M.60 eee 
" 60 n 
Fair. 26 E55 | 99. $3} N.W. Ichble day. 
P < -166|M.59 
Fair. art le 33 “ode 0 Ww. Oe ala 
06 -101|M.59 ‘air fo 
oe 2s { E. st 28.998. soy|W> [iain aftern. 
ir day, 5 -58 
rain night. 2o{|M 3 “413iE. 33 } |Cble. |Changeabl. 
Rain morn, M.42 -58 U1. Rain morn. 
fair day, 301 lb. 53 OOF 38 gyi" fair day. 
Rain ail M.413| .834|M. 38) , 
y. 31Ulk.5a| 951lk.585 |" [Fair 
Selon any.” Rain, 2,700 inehes. 
























MILITARY. 


R.H.G. — Lord H. A. ann, to WE te oe 


5 Dr. 


12 
16 


19 


21 


3 F.G, 


1 Foot 





ll 
15 


45 
47 


49 


57 








2 Dr.G. Cornet Duncombe, 
9c, 


vice Lambard, ret. er July 1820. 
fm. Pi9 Dr. Cornet, 
btw ge bed, 16 Dr. 21st June 
10th Aug. 
by purch. vice Moore, 
Pie yte, Capt. by rch. vee W t- 
t. wa: a uu) v a 
a xt mek re. 
‘ornet 0. 
& Mactachlen, Cornet by purch. 
20th do. 
H. Chae » Cornet by purch. do. 
: dock, va Aug. 
Cornet ‘Baile, Lt. by purch. vice Beau- 
champ, 19 Dr. 20th Jul 
Gent. Cadet W. Osborne, fm. R. Mil. Coll. 
Cornet by purch. vice Duncombe, 2 = 
Cornet R: Rycont. Lt urch. do. 
A = es crnet by 


Rowland Hill, Cornet by pa rch. 27th do. 
woah, 2 by purch. vice C. 

"" P.G. . 
uly 
Comet Kelso, Lt. by purch. vice Elliot 
ubuz, Cornet by purch. Ve Hay- 
—— Williams, fm. 2 D. G. Cornet a, 
0. 
Lt. Boulton. Capt, by purch. vice Kent, 
ret. 9th do. 

G. Fead, 


vice ry lor, 
Gn | em Cont. & Lt. Col. by ph 
Lt. Nepean Lt. & Capt. by “e 
Hon. C. B. Phipps, Ens. & Lt. by 9 eo 
Stockdale, Adj. vice Elrington, - 


Lt. Ti-conchy, fm. h. p. 58 F. Lt. vice 
Lt. Col. Pi; Lt. Col. by = Ties 
ol Ph ti) urch. vice 
Brooke, = ; . 3d A 
Lt. Mackenzie, 


ping, re 

Ensign Breton, Lt. 

Qua. Mast. it, Ser} Hi. Bora, Quart. Mast. 

Cape Pitt Clarence, tm. CapeCorse Capt, 
itz . Ca 0 apt. 

4 Walker np TWO Sth a : 
Bt. Maj. Conolly, ows, dead 
July 


Lt. Ford, Capt. do. 
Ensign Galway, Lt. do. 
“7 Thompson, Ensign, bees: y 13 


th Aug. 
ua. Mas, G. Ki Quar. 
CGallie, 9 Reet, Bn 27th July 


Mas. vice 
Lt. Sutherland, fm. h. p. York Chass. Lt. 
vice Davies, 35 F. do. 
— eo fm, 30 F. Lt. vice Nixon, h. 
p- York Chass. do. 
—_— Omelly, Capt. by purch. vice M‘Au- 


13th d 
pe Oy Webster, har by purch. én, 
Gent. Cadet J Estcourt, fm. R. Mil. 

Coll, Ens. Sy pe i do. 
eral Hodgson, fm. 50 F. Ens. vice Corn- 
1, 3 3d Aug. 
A. F. Strettell, Ens. vice Lowry, dead 
27th J | 

Gent. Cadet J. M. Geddes, fm. R. Mil. Co! 
Ens. vice Strettell, cane. 17th Aug. 
Lt. Ellis, Capt. vice ‘Dillon, 2 Vet. Battn. 


10th do. 

Ens. Maclachlan, L do. 
Gent. Cadet A. Gammell, fm. R. Mil, Col. 
Ens. 17th do. 
J.C. Nicolls, Ens. vice Hodgson, & B. 
oa ado. 
Qu. Mast. Johnson, fm. h. p. ore Mast. 
vice Moore, ret. list 18th May 


7 


Capt. by purch. pd ce Kip 
yd 


Register.—Appointments, Promotions, &c. 


APPOINTMENTS, PROMOTIONS, &c. 


JF. 


Lt.  Showanty Capt. vice Campbell, 2 2 Vetn, 
Ont. Cadet H. Dallas, fm. R. Mil. i Gal 
ie Yates, Lt. vice Steuart, pro ‘e 
oc Cc, 


en, Ens. 
weg Lavras aver 


Rinhie, 

ns: 

Ca Gel fan, 2 W-lctt. Capt. Vige 9 
- ‘M‘iver, Capt. by purch. jaa, 
Ensign Two; Lt. do. 
Eamign Ts et Lot W ‘a nynne, fm. R. 


Mil. Coll. Ens. ore . 
Lt. Seema Capt. by purch. vice oe 
r 


et. July 
Ens. Vai 7, Lt. beg do. 
P. B. FG . Gillies, do. 27th do. 
Ens, Mansell, Lt. vice ro gee = 
R. Blake, Ens, = 


— > é. St Clair ree ef En. 101n do. 
i a v 
, Capt. by purch. daly 


Ens. Gells, Lt. 
r Piper preheater — ve me 


Bn. 
J. E. Deere, 


13 Lt. awe b toe vice 


78 


84 


Gent, Cadet, W. 


Cape Co: Lt. Fox, fm. 85 F. Ca) bm 

~ rT hesenee, 1i F. ig Aug. 
Medical Department. 

James Craufurd, Hosp. Assist. = eth horil 1820 

Assist. Lamont, fm. h. p. Hosp. Assist. vice 

Mitchell, 48 F. 3d Aug. 


in’s Departmen: 
Rev. G. Kendall M A. Chaplain os the Forces 


Garrisons. 
Bt. Maj: Diggle, fm. h. p. R. York Ra. Capt. of a 
Company of Gent. ets, = a ey 4050 
Austin, of late 5 Vet. Bat. Fort Maj r 4 Dun- 
27th July 


Lt. 
cannon Fort, vice Quin, dead 
Exchanges. 
Bt. gd [> aren F. with Capt. Northey, h. 
Cape Veae. from 17 F. with Capt. Crewe, h. p. 26 
: 4 nied from 25 F. with Capt. Biddulph, 
reer from Rifle Brig. with Capt. Travers, 
= Anion, from t W.I.R. with Capt. Mer- 
pew te Gack with Capt. 
, from a 
iene h. p. ge ta 
sane, from 23.F. rec. diff. with Capt. 


OF 
Powell, h. p. 15 
Burke, from 38 F. with Capt. Daniell, h. p. 
k Chass. 


Yor! 
Gordon, from 5 Dr. G. rec. diff. with Capt. 
Wood, h. p. 21 Dr. 
rh from 22 Dr. with Capt. Barlow, h. 
p- OY F. 


Lieut. Shawe, ion 2 Dr. rec. diff. with Lieut. As- 
kew, h. p. 18 D 
Lowry, § from 8 F. rec. diff, with Lieut. For- 


waa Te 

ae a Nicholson, fe from 17 F. ree. diff. with Lieut. 
01 F. 

wile, from 58 F. with Lieut. O’Neill, h. p. 


of from 1 Life Gds. rec. diff. with 
Lieut. e, h. p. 2 F. G- 

French, from 6 Dr, Gds, rec. diff. with Lieut. 
Mairis, h. p. 56 F, : 






































vos Register.—Appointments Promotions, &c. 


Lind. Forel from 11 F. with Lieut. Haggup, h- 
—*— Meech, ftom 3 F. ree. dif. with Lieut, Lock- 


p. 45 F. 
quanta» Meody, from 4 F. rec. diff. with Lieut, Lar- 


dy, h. euron's Regt. 
= —— idecdonal , from 19 F. with Lieut. Ed- 
wards, 47 F. 


—— Warren, from 30 F. with Lieut. Blackall, 


55 F. 
—— Peers, from 80 F. rec. diff. with Lieut. Jef- 


h, p. 55 Fs 
Ensign M-Derm , from 8 F. rec, diff. with 2d 
Lieut. Ward, h. p. Rifle Brig. 
——-: Close, from 47 F. with Tensign Murphy, 86 
Be 
—— Wilton, from 57 F. with Ensign Smith, 92 


F. 
“a from 61 F. with Ensign Dawson, h. p. 
35 
Paym. Ker, from 3 Dr. Gds, with Paym. Lut- 
yens, h. p- 105 F. 
Assist. Surg. b ewe] 86 F. with Ass. Surg. 
Thompson, h. 
Wil ams, Dies 50 F. with Assist. 
Surg. Young, 4 Vet. Bn. 
ett, from Rifle Brig. with Assist. 
Surg. Scott, h. p. 
oe from do. with Assist. Surg. 
Campbell, 7 Vet. Bn. 
tions and Retirements. 
Lieut. Col. Wigston, 5 F. G. 
Brooke, 4 F. 
Major Kipping, 4 F. 
ie Muley, 44 F. 























88 F. 
Lieutenant 1 vambard, R. Horse Gds. 
Cornet Haydock, 12 Dr. 
_—- Taylor, 22 Dr. 


[Sept, 


Appointments Cancelled. 

Capt. Grant, 9 R. Vet. Bn. 
Lieut. Scott, 1 F. 
Ensign Strettell, 47 F. 

Reinstated. 
Lt. Col. John Boscawen Savage, R. Mar. 
Capt. Lee, Rifle Brig. 

Dismissed. 
Capt. George, 77 F. 
Assist. Com. Gen. Boocock 
Dep. Assist. Com. Gen. Reynolds 


Deaths. 
Lieut. Gen. P. Sinclair, Lybster, Caithness, 3is¢ 
‘an. 18 
L. S. Orde, Swinburne Castle, i= ae 


Sd A 
Maj. Gen. Borthwick, R. Art. at Margate, oath 
1820 
Sir G. T. Calcraft, Kt. late of the 3 Dr. 


A 
Lieut. Col. Tulloh, h. p. R. Art. Sl 
Capt. Malthy, 16 F. Ceylon 
Ritchie, 73 F. on passage from Ceylon on 
board the Alexander 21st May 1820 
oa h. p. 8 F. formerly Capt. in Ay 


shire Aug, 
Lieut. Fitz Gerald, 55 F. Moorasukully, M: 


10th Feb. 1829 
Frederick, 84 F. 
Wilmot, R. Gar. Bn. London 26th June 
Cornets and Ensigns. 
9th June ~ 
19th 




















Grisfdred, h. p. 11 Dr. 

Matchett, h. p. 28 Dr. 

Lowry, 47 F. 

Mathewson, 65 F. killed in action in the Persian 
Gulph 21st Dee. 1819 

Vyvyan, 74 F 

Quart. Mast. “Doyle, 27 F. Gibraltar, 27th = 

182 


Mason, h. p. 7 W.1.R. 10th Api 
Miscellaneous. 
Fort Major Quin, Duncannon Fort 











BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND DEATHS. 


BIRTHS. 
a 24, 1818. At Bhangulpore, Bengal, the lady 
of Capt. John Graham, of the Hill Rangers, a son. 
May 13. At Shetland, Mrs Bryden of Standsting, 


a daughter. 
June 28. At Ki Cc the lad 
une qos, Unees Conado, e lady 


of Lieut.-Colonel Chari rigor, 70th regi- 
ment, a son. 

July 29. At Benfield, the lady of Daniel Mackin- 
non, sq. a daughter 


30. Lady Charlotte Macgregor Murray, a daugh- 


ter. 

— Mrs Dr Murdoch, ason 

31. The lady _s Dr Thos. ¥. Simons, of South 
Carolina, a daughter 

Ang. 1. At Rothmaise, Mrs Forbes, a daughter. 

} 3 y Minto, a da ‘hter. 

— At his house, Woodsice, the lady of G. Scott 
ens . of Larriston, a son. 

1s Johnstone, Albany-street, Edinburgh, a 


donate. 
pot At Gayfield-square, Edinburgh, Mrs J. Smith, 
a daughter. 

4. At Islabank, the lady of Peter Wedderburn, 
Esq. a son. 

— At London, Viscountess Errington, a son. 

5. At Woodhouselee, Mrs Tytler, a son. 

6. In Abercromby-place, Edinburgh, Mrs Camp- 
bell of Possil, a daughter. 

_ - ———o. the lady of Norman Lockhart, 


8. ‘At ¢ Buseleuch-place, Edinburgh, Mrs Short, 
a daughter. 

— At his house, Vork-place, Edinburgh, the 
lady of Rear-Admi ral Otway, commander-in-chief, 
a son. 

9. Mrs J. Saunders Robertson, Pitt-street,' E- 
dinburgh, a daughter. 

— At Pitt-street, Edinburgh, Mss Harbournc 
Strachan, a daughter. 


10. At Rachan-cottage, Mrs Couper, a daughter. 
1l. = rere, Edinburgh, Mrs Dr Gaird- 
ner, a 
anion ‘Mrs Scott, George-street, Edinburgh, a 


ughter. 
—At Dalhousie-castle, lady Mary Hay, a daugh- 
ter. 
15. At Great King-street, Mr Alexander Thom- 
son, a daughter. 
15. At Gilmore place, Edinburgh, Mrs George 
Hutchison, a 
e 16. 4 Hatton: ‘hall, the lady of Col. C. Bruce, 
B. a 
jy A mat Edinburgh, Mrs White of Howden, jun, 
a daughter. 
18. At Edinburgh, the lady of Captain Houston 
Stewart, royal navy, a son and heir. 
— At Kemnay-house, Mrs Burnett of Kemnay, 
a son. 
2C. In Heriot-row, Edinburgh, the Right Hon. 
Lady Anne Fraser, a son. 
— At 76, George-street, Edinburgh, Mrs William 
Burn, a son. 
22. At 58, Queen-street, Edinburgh, Mrs M‘Far- 
lan, a dauhter. 
23. At W hyteside-cottage, Polmont, Mrs Clark, 
a son. 
— At Edinburgh, Mrs Robert Nasmyth, a daugh- 
ter. 
— At Buckland-Abbey, the lady of Sir John 
Gordon Sinclair, Bart. a son and heir. 
— At his Lordship’s house in Piccadilly, Lon- 
don, the Countess of Rose berry, a daughter. 
24, At Cornhill, near Aberdeen, the lady of Da- 
vid Young, Esq. a son. 
2 Mrs Linning, Mary’s-place, a son. 
At Inveresk, Mrs D. i]phinston, a son. 
At Langley Farm, Kent, the Hon. Mrs Col- 
ville, a daug ter 
Sept 1. At 37, George-strect, Edinburgh, Mrs 
Adolphus Ross, a son. 
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1820.] 
2. Mrs Kermack, Albany-street, Edinburgh, a 
Lately. At No 18, Forth-street, Edinburgh, Mrs 


Orr, a son. 

At Willey-place, Farnham, the lady of Charles 
Grant, Esq. a daughter. 

The Countess of Verulam, a daughter. 


MARRIAGES, 


May 30. At Philadelphia, North America, Fre- 
derick Campbell Stewart, Esq. of rey to Miss 
Maria Smith, second daughter of the late Judge 
Smith, of the Supreme Court of Pennsylvania. — 

June 23. At Corfu, Major-General Sir Frederick 
Adam to the signers Diamantina Pallatiano. 

July 17. John Farquhar, Esq. of Pitscandly, 
Forfarshire, to Mary Ann, daughter of Mr George 
Shillito of Upper T es-street, London, 

22, At Doddington, Mr James Ormston, mer- 
chant, London, to Miss Atkinson, daughter of the 
late William Atkinson, Esq. Y eavering. 

94. At Everton, Myles Sandys, jun. Esq. eldest 
son of Myles Sandys, Esq. Graythwaite-hall, Lan- 
cashire, to Frances, fifth daughter of the late Tho- 
mas France, Esq. Bostock-hatl. : 

97. At Greenock, Mr H. C. Sempill, Glasgow, 
to Susan Ann, second daughter of Mr John Dow, 


reenock. 
os. At Greenock, Mr Daniel M‘Kellar, mer- 
chant, to Miss Wilhelmena Jane Monteath. 

— At Kelso, Mr David Rider, manufacturer, 
Leeds, to Margaret, second daughter of Mr Joseph 
Henderson, draper, Kelso. 

Aug. 1. At Newton-stewart, the Rev. Charles 
Anderson, minister of Closeburn, to Elizabeth 
Hathorn, daughter of William Macmillan, Esq. 

— At Braehouse, James Stewart, Esq. of Cross- 
mount, and Captain in the 82d regiment of foot, to 
Jane, eldest daughter ot Captain Campbell, Bore- 


— At George’s-street, Edinburgh, Mitchell Pati- 
son, S. S. C. to Mary, daughter of Mr John Bryce, 
Carluke. 

=— At Liverpool, Mr Robert Stewart, writing- 
master and accountant, St James’s-square, Edin- 
burgh, to Sarah, eldest sna of the late John 
Powell . of Liverpool. 

2, At Eatabu h, Preacis Cobham, Esq. M. D. 
of the island of Barbadoes, to Mary Harvie, eldest 
daughter of William Gordon M‘Crae, Esq. _ 

j. At Edinburgh, Mr William Ross, clothier, St 
Andrew-street, to Catharine, daughter of the late 
Mr James Richardson. 

— At Mountblow, Mr Alexander Cochran of 
Kirktonfield, to Jessie, eldest daughter of the late 
John Bowie, . Paisley. 

§ At Leith, Mr John Taylor, merchant there, 
to Jane, daughter of William Lamont, Esq. con- 
trolling surveyor of his Majesty’s customs, Leith. 

— At Fenton, John Hope, sq 89th regiment 
to Helen, nae. daughter of the late George 

oodhall. 


ie, Esq. of 

— At Edinburgh, Mr William Whitehead, mer- 
chant, to Helen; second daughter of Mr Josiah 
Livingston, merchant. 

9. At London, Colonel Alexander Woodford of 
the Coldstream regiment of guards, aide-de-camp 
to his Majesty, to Charlotte Mary Anne Fraser, 
eldest daughter of the late Charles Henry Fraser, 
Esq. formerly his Majesty’s Minister Plenipotenti- 
ary to the Circle of Lower Saxony. ie 

— At London, William Bowles, Esq. captain in 
the royal navy, to the Hon. Frances Temple, eldest 
daughter of the late Viscount Palmerston. 

10. At Clyde-place, Glasgow, Mr Alex. M‘Nab, 
merchant, to Margaret, only daughter of Mr P. 
Macfarlane, merchant. 

12. At London, Alexander Watson Law, Esq. of 
the East India Company’s service, to Elizabeth, 
daughter of Mr Robert Romanes of Cheapside. 

— At Chelsea, Charles C. Lteg Esq. of Bur- 
fon-crescent, to Elizabeth, eldest daughter of the 
late James Hay, . of Sloane-street. j 
_ 14. At Droitwich in Worcestershire, John Phil- 
lips, of Hanbury Hall, Esq. to Miss Weir, niece of 
the late John Weir of Broughton-house, ney. 

— At George-street, Edinburgh, John Jeffrey, 
Esq. to Elizabeth Helen, eldest daughter of the late 
Dr James Hunter, Professor of Lagic in the Uni- 
— of St Andrews, 

~~ At Risk, Stirlingshire, Mr Robert Kennedy, 
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William Bryson, Esq. of Ris 

— AtGl » Mr James Arnot Storey, to Mary 
Ann, eldest daughter of Jas Galloway, Esq. writer 
and lecturer on conveyancing. 

— At Cart-vale, Paisley, Mr Alexander Ward- 
rope, manufacturer, to Agnes, second daughter of 
John a Esq. 

17. At the Manse of Tough, William Scott, Esq. 
of Campfield, to Anne, daughter of the Rev. Alex. 
Urquhart, minister of Tough. 

19. At Mary-la-bone Chureh, London, Campbell 
Marjoribanks, Esq. of Upper Wimpole-street, to 
Mrs Parker, widow of the late William Parker, 
Esq. of Bengal. 

21. At Pitcullo, Mr William Drummond, writer, 
Cupar-Fife, to Catherine, daughter of Mr Bell. 

25. Lieutenant-Colonel Raikes of the Coldstream 
cate, to Louisa, youngest daughter of Henry 

oulton, Esq. of Givon’s-grove, Surrey. 

25. At Edinburgh, Mr William Miller, writer, 
to Christian, eldest daughter of the late Mr Wm 
Brown, editor of the Edin h Weekly Journal. 

26. At London, Thomas Mackenzie, . of 
Marlborough-square, son of the late Charles 
kenzie, Esq. writer, of this city, to Miss Teresa 
ao daughter of —— Redings, Esq. merchant 
in Cork. 

— At Glasgow, by the Rev. Dr Ranken, Duncan 
Campbell, Esq. of Duncholgine, to Miss M‘Cor- 
— daughter of Mr M‘Corquodale, merchant 
in le 


— At Edinburgh, Mr Thomas Happer, surgeon, 
Sunderland, to Miss Jessie Lock, youngest — 
ter of Mr Peter Lock, wood-merchant, Teith-w ik. 

27. At Flatt, Liddisdale, Roxburghshire, Robert 
Elliott, Esq. of Redheugh and Tarras, to Jessie, 
eldest daughter of John Elliot, Esq. 

— At Edinburgh, Mr Henry Scott, junior, hat- 
manufacturer, to Isabella, eldest daughter of the 
late John Martin, Esq. Lauriston-place. 

29. At Great King-street, William Thomas Car- 
ruthers, Esq. of Dormont, to Helen, daughter of 
the late Donald Maclachian, Esq. of Maclachlan. 

— At Edinburgh, Lieutenant W. C. Anderson, 
coat horse artillery, to Miss Gibson of Harehope, 
only child of the late George Gibson of Brewlands, 


Esq. 

51. At Edinburgh, James Ritchie, Esq. of the 
67th regiment, to Mary, eldest daughter of Dr 
Minto, George-street. 


merchant, Glasgow, to A es, fourth daughter of 


DEATHS. 


Nov. 12, 1819. At Bombay, James Erskine, Lieu- 
tenant of the 4th regt. of native infantry, youngest 
son of the late Colonel James Francis Erskine. 

Jan. 19, 1820. At Namcul, in the Mysore coun- 
try, Lieut.-Col. Olof Godlier Fehrzen, 53d regt. of 
a spasmodic cholera, which carried him off in a few 


hours. 

Feb. 11. At Madras, Dr Alexander Stewart, se- 
cretary to the medical board, &c. at that place, 
youngest son of the late Captain Donald Stewart of 
Shierglass. 

24. At his plantation in East Florida, Lindsay 
Toodie, Esq. son of the late Mr Andrew Toodie of 
St Andrews, 

April 14, At the Cape of Good Hope, whether 
he fad gone for the benefit of his health, — 
Spottiswood, Esq. of a- 
dras establishment. ? 

22. In M‘Intosh county, Georgia, America, John 
Raillie, Esq. 

May 14. At Richmond Bay, Prince Edward’s 
Island, North America, the Rev. Andiew Nicholl, 
minister of that place. : 

51. At Sierra Leone, Mr Henry Alex. Elliott, 
royal navy, youngest son of the Rev- Robert Elli- 
ott of Maitland-street, Edinburgh. 

June 8. At Edisto Island, South Carolina, Hen. 
Calder, Esq. . 

20. At Aux Cayes, in the island of St Domingo, 
John Ure, jun. Esq.; and on the 28th, Geo, Law- 
son, Esq. both of We . 

21. On board the ship Hibberts, on his passage 
from Jamaica to this country, Robert Murray, Esq. 
of Knapdale, in that island. : 

July 5. At Trieste, Colonel Simpson of the roy- 
al imperial marines, (a native of Fifeshire, Scot~ 
land.) 


the civil service on the 
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q MrH A ; of 
9. At Montene r Hugh Aird, youngest son 


to 64, and to 41 oh 
of 117 5,30 of who se a He 
po gecteg hey for 


> Glasgo’ , aged 66. 

» Mrs Aon ietiaee. wife of the 
late Mr Robert Hepburn, stocking-maker, G! ' 
Kemnay, Mr Charles Dawson, who, for 
of 40 years, had been the parochial 


on snipe bent, Rea aeeet, Nesey, Mr 


near Liv = Anna, 
of Mr John in ’ 4g 
cnet General Ferrier, ennesenaae, aged $5. 


bessels ¢ Wilhelmina | Marjori 
William ‘Jamieson, merchant 


Edinburgh. aikeined 
Ftd gt i Cah, amy daughi 


"dug. 1. At Blackness, Linlithgowshire, Mr Geo. 
-_ At So nburgh, Miss Mary Na- 
a At oy sg mente By suddenly, tat 


Deputy-Lieutenant for Northumberland. 
= At Z . Mr Gilbert Hamilton, son of the 
late Gilbert i lasgow. 


ilton, Esq. merchant, 
= At Chapel, Fifeshire, Robert Amott, Esq. 
sged 7 Edinburgh, the Rev. David Dickson of 
the ministers of this ci 


Persilands, one o! city. 
3. James, the infant son of Mr Wm D ple. 
— At Edinburgh, in his 2lst year, Mr Edward 
Finlay Marnoch, it of medicine, fifth son of 
the late Mr John Marnoch, carver and gilder, 
— At Glenpark, Janet Agnes Bell, daughter of 
Pe . Wharton-place, Edinburgh. 
5. At Brussels, -General Sir William Nic- 


? 

— At Edin Miss Boswell, the 

last of the ae the direct of the ancient 
of the Boswells of y- 

6. a Gabon, Goonge Anne» seound Sgt 

Captain John Paterson of the Hon. East India 
Reunion, 

—At Of Joseph Bell, en 
David Craigie, ies encour oon of Joseph Bell, 
surgeon. 

— At her house, Abercromby- Edin 
Mrs Taylor, relict of the late Robert Taye, 


Forres, William Tulloh, Esq. of Bogton, 
and 4 A of Calcutta. 
To AE hp howe in he Tews: London, John 
Urquhart, Ordnance-office. 
att his house, 13, Gayfield-square, Edinburgh, 


Thomas Brown, 
8. A At Gilmerton, ise Christian ‘Trotter, daugh- 
ter of the late Thomas Trotter, Esq. merchant, 


= Waugh of Laretburn. 
_ At Gremock, = James Hunter, son of 


Patrick H 
9. At Liverpool, i, the aly the eb Mi Miss et 
M‘Avoy, W 


&c. the touch, gave, rise to much 
Fe ete 
At seal m ace, Kent, the 

noble Walter, uis of Ormonde. a 
ship was born in 1770, cuesneted his father John, 
Hey pypntemee in 1796. ne without 

is su in his titles estates his eee 
na a James Wandesford, now Earl of 
The title of Marquis and the British Peerage are 


extinct. 
lL ict the ht Hon. Lady Lilf 
t his house, p\~ rhe North Leg 
Thomas nes Rebestaen, late Commander of the 


revenue cutter. 
ra At “At Biiburgh, Mr J. Swanston, merchant. { 
ae At a Mrs Elizabeth Finlayson, wi. 
dow illiam Finlayson, formerly of Sayan. 
Se eae Pres om 


— At Musselburgh, in his 67th year, John sone Tap 
ms the gra i Ay 
‘ use, an’s-close, 
Richard m, ‘solicitor-at-law. me 
ae oo burgh, John Livingston, Campbell, 


17. A Edinburgh, Mr Jas Johnston, engraver. 
= Pont. Fee aN th son of Mr James Aine, 
— At Edinbu John Liv of 
ehead, wi Edinburgh ny 
ze a i Vow ay oa Rie, > 
. At Edinburgh, Mr James depute. 
clerk to the Commission of Teinds. 
— At West Calder-manse, May, eldest 
of the late Rev. John Muckersy, minister of the 
gospel at Kinkell. 
2u. At Bath, Major-General Sir Graney Thomas 
Calcraft, Knight of the orders of Maria Theresa, 
Tower and Sword, &¢, &c. 
21. At his house in Queen Anne-street, Sir H 
Inglis of Milton Bryant, in the county of 
nome Bo Brussels, Lieutenant-General Sir Ewen 
, Ba 
22. At Edinburgh, David Johnston es 
Esq. collector of his Ma esty’s customs, Kir! 
— At Nelson-street, Mrs Elizabeth Suther, 
of G George Melville, writer in —— 
23. At Castle-Semple-house, John woe Esq, 
con le, in the 67th year of his 
t his house in Grosvenor-street, 
the itight Hon. Lord Stawell, in his 4th year. 
His Lordship was only son of ‘the Right Hon, H. 
— Legge, formerly Chancellor of the Ex 
equer. 
— At Lathrisk, Charles Maitland of Rankeilour, 
one ayy his Majesty’s Deputy Lieutenants for Fife 


26. At Candy, Stirli _—. > 
daughter of M Mr Alexand erR vad 


= one fingering png Mr Th Thomas Strong, 


27. At Bridgend, Isabella M — spouse 
of Major Todd, late of the 33d x 

28, At Edinburgh, Mrs Rac nn Moran, 
widow of Major David Mersianen, "of the Hon, 
East India Company’s service. 


— At Linii Tae Rn inn teem 
ge. et youngest daugter of Mr Sob eniey ofthe 


_ by ‘Camberwell Grove, Lenton, William, 
youngest son of William 

50 At Queen-street, Enfie 
sex, Mrs Mary Anne Burgess, wife of Joan Key — 
Esq.; and, same day, John William, their 
son. 

— At London, Ensign James Wight of the 
regiment, eldest son o! the late Lieutenan' 
Andrew W x of Chapelerne. 

Lately—At Bouverie-street, London of 
plexy, aged 80, James Dobie, Esq. solicitor, for 

years to the Scottish C 


On board the 8 nergy East Indiaman, on his 


from Bengal to in October 
Ri ichard Turnbull, atsistant sn n, third son 
the late John Turnbull, Esq. of 
At Paris, William Thomas Sandford, Esq, fore 
merly a Major on the Bombey Rete and 
aid-de-camp to General Abercrombie during the 
Mysore war 
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ActED Drama of London, notices of the, 
No XV. 182—No XVI. 307 
Advice to Julia, a letter in rhyme, review 
of, 520 
Algiers, the battle of, verses on, 291 
Ae, the Witch of, 277, 374 
Afar, Oh Ladye fair, afar, 273 
Africa, notices regarding the interior of, 
215—of Mr Gray’s expedition, 330. 444 
Alexander restores the Spoils to Athens, a 
Poem, 617 
Anster, John, review of Poems by, 312 
Antarctic Continent, discovery of an, 566 
Antidote for Vegetable Poisons, 445 
Antonio Lambertacci, Life of, concluded,499 
Apparition of St Thomas, 144 
Appointments, Promotions, &c. 115, 229, 
, 459, 581, 703 
Assassins, a secret society in histo 
wf the, 446 ty in Egypt, history 
Aurum Millium, discovery of a new metal 
so called, 331 
Ayrshire 1, es, or the Correspondence of 
the le Family, 262—Miss Pringle 
to Miss Mally Glencairn, ib.—Miss 
Rachel Pringle to Miss Isabella Todd, 
263—The Rev. Dr Pringle to Mr Mic- 
Klewham, 264— Andrew Pringle, Esq. to 
Rev. Charles Snodgrass, 266—Rev. Dr 
Pringle to Mr Micklewham, 267—Mrs 
Pringle to Miss Mally Glencairn, 269— 
Andrew Pringle, Esq. to Rev. Charles 
Snodgrass, 270—Miss Rachel Pringle to 
Miss Isabella Todd, 393—Rev.Dr Pringle 
to Mr Micklewham, 395—Andrew Prin- 
gle to Rev. Charles Snodgrass, 398— 
Mrs Pringle to Miss Mally Glencairn, 
w Pringle, Esq. to the Rev. 
Charles Snodgrass, 468—The Rev. Dr 
Pringle to Mr Micklewham, 470—Miss 
Rachel Pringle to Miss Isabella Todd, 
472—Mrs Pringle to Miss Nanny Ey- 
dent, Mantua-maker, Irvine, 475—Dr 
Pringle to Mr Micklewham, 589—An- 


. drew Pringle to Rev. Charles Snodgrass, 


591—Mrs Pringle to Mrs Glibbans, 593 
—Miss Rachel Pringle to Miss Isabella 
Todd, 595—-Mrs Pringle to Miss Mally 
Seats apt atten sop 
's notice r i 
soph Ys ing the red snow 
Ballads, Cameronian, 482 
Bankruptcies, alphabetical lists of English 
and Scotch, 112, 225, 337, 455, 577, 699 
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Barlow’s magnetical discoveries, notice con- 
cerning, 443 
Beavers, account of a colony of, in Bohe 
mia, 691 
Biblical Sketches, No 1. Elijah, 274—No 
Il. The casting forth of Jonah, 275— 
No III. The vision of Zechariah, 276 
Bill of Fare, the, remarks on, 667 
Births, lists of, 118, 230, 342, 461, 582, 
704 
Boxiana, or sketches of Pugilism, No VII. 
294 * 
Braham Mr, a lesson for, 135 
Brougham and Chalmers on National Edu- 
cation, 419 
Brown, Professor, review of his Outlines of 
the Philosophy of the Human Mind, 62 
Caledonian Canal, remarks on the, 427 
Cameronian, Macrabin, the, 48, 157, 277, 
374, 508, 651 
Cameronian Songs, 380, 381 
Cameronian Ballads, remarks on the, 482 
—Ballad I. On Mark Wilson, slain at 
Irongray, 484—II. The Voice uplifted 
against Chapels and Churches, 485—IIT. 
On the discomfiture of the Godless at 
Drumcelog, ib.—IV. The Doom of Niths- 
dale, 486—V. Harmonious Call to the 
Cameronians, 487—VI. The Cameronian 
Banner, 488. 
Canning, Right Hon. George, speech of, at 
the Liverpool dinner, 11 s 
Cashemere wool-goat, Importation of, into 
France, 442 
Cataract, notice of a remarkable one in 
Norway, 104 
Ceylon, notice of a scientific tour in, 103 
Chalmer’s and Brougham on National Edu- 
cation, 419 
Chantrey, Francis, Memoir of, 3 
Chevy Chace, fitte the second ; idem Latine 
redditum, 323 
Chinese account of the islands of Loo-Choo, 
568 
Classics, translations from the less familiar 
ones, 614 . 
Cloister, Tales of the, 132 
Collier, Jeremy, and the Opponents of the 
Drama, 387 
Comets, notice concerning, 443 
Commercial Reports, 110, 223, 337, 453, 
576, 698 2 
Copper mine in Dumfries-shire, discovery of 
a, 570 
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Corcoran, Peter, memoirs of, 294 

Corn Tables, 112, 227, 337, 456, 579, 701 

Correspondence of the Pringle Family, 262 
393, 467, 589 

Crocodiles flesh eaten in Egypt, 105 

— lists of, 119, 231, 343, 463, 583, 
7 

Death of Tammeamea, king of the Sand- 
wich Islands, account of, 566 

Despondency, a reverie, 45 

Discovery of a Southern, or Antarctic Con- 
tinent, 566 

Diving-bell, notice regarding the, 569 

Donnelly, Sir Daniel, Luctus on the death 
of, 186—Child Daniel, id.—Dirge on, 
188—Sir Daniel, a ballad, 191—Letter 
and Ode by Odoherty on, 192—Letter 
from Seward on, 194—-A Hebrew Ditge 
over, 197—Letter and Dirge by Mr 
Jenning’s, 199—Letter and song by Mr 
Dowden, 200—Speech at the Cork In- 
stitution on, 202 

Drama, acted, of London, notices of the, 
182, 307 

Drama, opponents of the, remarks on, 387 

Dumfries-shire, discovery of a Copper mine 
there, 570 

Earthquake in the Ionian Islands, 444 

Eclipse, ode composed during the great one 
on 7th ember, 649 

Edinburgh Review, Mr Phillpotts and the, 
168 

Education, national, Brougham and Chal- 
mers on, 419 

of the Peasantry of Ireland, 

thoughts and suggestions on the, review 

534 


Egypt notice regarding the Emerald mines 
» 214 
Elder, the, 598 


Elegies, 35, 289 
Elegy composed on the Field of Pinkie, 
403 


Elijah, 274 

Eloquence, fragment of an essay on, 644 

Emerald mines of Egypt, notices of the dis- 
covery of the, 214 . 

Essay on , and Song Writers, 32 

Essays and Sketches of Life and Character, 
528 





Etna, Mount, observations on the height of, 
104 


Ettrick Shepherd, review of Tales by, 148. 

Extracts from Mr Wastle’s Diary, 317, 663 
—From Matthew Paris, 605. 

Fagerty O’Fogarty’s poem of Daniel 
O'Rourke, 477 . 

Fable concerning Christ’s raising Japhet 
the son of Noah, 609 ° 

Faustus of Goethe, account of the, 236 

Fly-fishing in Northumberland, 137 

Forayer, the, 155 

Fragment of an essay on Eloquence, 644 
Gas lamp, new patent for a portable one, 

le 


Glimpse into the third volume of Wrang- 
ham’s works, 176 
is account of his drama of Faustus, 
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Grand surgical operation, aecount of a, 567 


Gray, Mr, notices regarding his expedition 
into Africa, 330, 444 

Greek colleges, notice respecting, 569 

Gypsies, adventure with the, 48, 157 

Hailstorm, remarkable one, 688 

Hakon Jarl, a Danish tragedy, 73 

Hammer’s history of the assassins, notice 


regarding, 466. } 

History, natural, remarks on the study of, 
618 

Hogg, James, the Ettrick Shepherd, review 
of tales by, 148 

Hore Cantabrigiensis, No V. 292 

Hore Danice, No I. Hakon Jarl, a tra. 
gedy, 73 

Hore Germanice, No V. The Faustus or 
Goethe, 236—No VI. The i 
King Yngurd, 407—No VII. 545 

Hore Hispanice, No II. The morning of 
St John the Baptist, 259—The d of 
Don Alonzo of Aguilar, 260 

Horace, specimens of Mr Wrangham’s 
translations from, 369 

Human mind, review of Brown’s outlines 
of the philosophy of, 62 

Hydrophobia, tropical remedy for the, 103 

India, trigonometrical survey of, 215--Me. 
teoric stone brought from, 442 

eee Islands, terrible earthquake in the, 


Ireland, thoughts and suggestions on the 
education of the peasantry of, review of, 
534—Simplicius on the state of, 637 

Janet Morison’s Lyke-wake, 651 

Isle of Despair, the, 46 

Jerusalem, the Fall of, review of, 123 

Jew, the Wandering, legend of, 608 

John and Joan, a new poem, 437 

Jonah, the casting forth of, 2765 

Julia, Advice to, a poem, review of, 520 

Juno, the wile of, 355 

Kean, Mr, notice of his acting of King 
Lear, we ~ 

King Y » a German Ys 407, 545 

Knitcerbecher, Diedrich, = of his his. 
tory of New York, 360 

Lessbarined, Antonio, life of, concluded, 


Lear, King, notice of Kean’s acting of, 182 

Legend of Ulfric the Anchoret, 1 ‘ 

Letter relative to Melville’s monument in 
Edinburgh, 58 P 

Letter to Peter Morris, M.D. on the sorts 
and uses of literary praise, 629 

Letters of a liberal Whig, No II, 21 

Life and character, review of essays and 
sketches of, 528 

Life and character, sketches of village, 631 

Literary and scientific intelligence, 103, 
214, 330, 442, 566, 688 

Literary praise, on the sorts and uses of, 629 

Literature of Norway, Sweden, and. Ice- 
land, notice regarding, 447 

London, salubrity of the air in, 104 

Loo-choo, Chinese account of the islands 
of, 568 

Lord Morison, an old ballad, 516 

Lyke-wake, Janet Morison’s, 651 
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in, Mark, the Cameronian, 48, 157, 
977, 374, 508, 651 
Magnetical discoverfés of Barlow, notice re- 


, 443 
nfooants power to work miracles, refuta- 
tion of, 609 : 
Marine thermometer, Jameson’s, notice re- 


Marriages, lists of, 118, 230, 342, 462, 
582, 705 

Maty’s Mount, 402 

Matthew Paris, extracts from his history 
continued, 141-——Death of Robert, Duke 
of Normandy, ib.—Battle of the Stand- 
atd, 142—What happened to Thomas of 
Canterbury on a Tuesday, 143—Liber- 
ties of the church of Normandy, 144— 
Apparition of St Thomas, ib.—Legend 
of Ulfric the Anchoret, 145 

Matthew Paris, monk of St Alban’s, ex- 
tracts from the ‘* Historia Major” of, 


605 

Melville, Lord, letter on the proposed mo- 
nument to, in Edinburgh, 58 

Memoir of Francis Chantrey, sculptor, 3— 
Of Peter Corcoran, the pugilist, 294 

Meteoric stone, account of one brought 
from India, 442 

Meteorological reports, 113, 227, 338, 457, 
579, 701 

Microsophus, or the virtuoso pedant, 494 

Military promotions and appointments, 115, 
229, 340, 459, 581, 703 

Milman’s Fall of Jerusalem, review of, 123 

Miniature, the, 491 

Moods of the Mind, No I. Despondency, 
45—No II. The woodland glen, 46— 
No III. The isle of despair, ib.—No I'V. 
The forayer, 155—No V. The cypress 
tree, 156—-No VI. To the morning star, 
157—No VII. Midnight wanderings, 
489—No VIII. The clouds frown dark, 
490—No IX. The elm trees, ib. 

Morisons, the last of the, 508 

Morris, Peter, M.D. letter to, on literary 
praise, 629 

Mountains, on the distant visibility of, 216 

Milner, Adolphus, review of a tragedy 
from the German of, 407, 545 

Natural history, remarks on the study of, 
618 

Naval eppointments and promotions, 117, 
460 


Necker, Mademoiselle, late Madame de 
Stael, portrait of, 25 

New tale for a melo-drama, 347 

New York, review of Knickerbocker’s his- 
tory of, 360 

Northumberland, a fly-fishing excursion in, 
137 

Norway, appearance of, described by Bede- 
mar, 332 

Norway, remarkable cataract in, 104 

Norwegian, Swedish, and Icelandic litera- 
ture, notice regarding, 447 

Ode to Marshal ——— on his return, 587 

—- composed during the eclipse in Septem- 
ber 1820, 649 

Oehlenschlaeger, Adam, a tragedy by, 73 
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Oehlenschlaeger the Dane, translation of a 

letter from, 674——The building of the 

palace of ——, from the Danish of, 675 

Cee of the drama, remarks on the, 
7 


O’Rourke, Daniel, an epic m, 476— 
Canto I. Patrick Blake, 47 pe 

Paris, Matthew, extracts from the history 
of, 141 

Paris, Matthew, extracts from the ** Historia 
Major” of, 605 4 

Peasantry of Ireland, on the education of 
the, 534 

Penitent Son, the, 171 

Petrified tree, remarkable one near Glas- 


gow, 489 

Philosophy of the Human Mind, review of 
Brown’s outlines of the, 62 

Phillpotts, Mr, and the Edinburgh Review, 
168 

Pinkie, elegy composed on the field of, 403 

Poetry, the rape of Proserpine, 28—Elegies, 
35, 289—A winter morning, 36—Despon- 
dency, a reverie, 45—The woodland glen, 
46—The Isle of Despair, a vision, ib.— 
Gypsey songs, 55, 56, 57—Stanzas on a. 
child of five years of age, 72—Sonnets, 
102—Review of Milman’s Fall of Jeru- 
salem, 123—The Abbey, 147—The 
forayer, 155—-The cypress tree, 156—Tc 
the morning star, 157—On the death or 
Sir Daniel Donelly, 186—Sorrow is dry, 
188—Lines by Mr North, 190—Sir D. 
Donelly, a ballad, 191—O’Donelly, an 
ode, 193—Ullaloo, a Greek lamentation 
on Sir Daniel, with a Latin translation, 
194-197—A Hebrew dirge, 197—A 
dirge by Mr Jenning’s, 199—A new song 
or lamentation for Sir D. Donelly, 201— 
Sonnets by Wordsworth, 206—Song for 
the morning of St John the Baptist, 259 
—The Death of Don Alonzo of Aguilor, 
260—The silent eve, 272—Afar, oh, 
ladye fair, afar, 273—Biblical sketches, 
274—The Witch of Ae’s song, 279— 
The spell unravelled, 290—The battle of 
Algiers, 291—Poetical pieces by Peter 
Corcoran, 304—The Wile of Juno, 355 
Translations from Horace, 370—Came- 
ronian songs, 380, 381—Mary’s Mount, 
402—Elegy composed on the field of 
Pinkie, 403—To M 405—Son- 
net, 436—John and Joan, a new poem, 
437—Cameronian ballads, 482—Mid- 
night wanderings, 489—The clouds frown 
dark, 490—the elm-trees, ib.—The mi- 
niature, ‘491—Reflections on a ruined 
Abbey, 492—Lord Morison, a tale, 516 
Review of advice to Julia, 520—Ode to 
Marshal , 587—The Elder, 598 
—Translations from the less familiar 
classics, 614— Alexander restores to 
Athens the spoils carried off by Xerxes, 
617—A_ sea-side reverie, 622—Stanzas 
on the Re-interment of King Robert 
Bruce, 62.—Youth, 624—The wild rose, 
625—The autumnal eve, 629—Sonnets, 
628—Sketches of village life and charac- 
ter, 631—The village funeral, 635—The 
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dying villager, 636—Sir Allan’s wooing, 
653 


Poor, Brougham and Chalmers on the edu- 
cation of the, 419 

Pringle family, correspondence of the, 262 

Prometheus unbound, 679 

Promotions, appointments, &c. 115, 229, 
340, 459, 581 

Propertius, translations from, 614 

ine, the rape of, a poem, 28 

Publications, monthly list of new ones, 107, 
219, 333, 449, 572, 695 

Pugilism, sketches of, by one of the fancy, 
294 


Recollections, No IV. Mark Macrabin, the 
Cameronian, 48—No V. 157—No VI. 
277—No VII. 374—No VIII. 508, 651 

Red snow of Baffin’s Bay, notice regarding 
the, 590 

Reflections on a ruined abbey, 492 

Remarks of a liberal Whig, 21—On Jeremy 
Collier and the opponents of the drama, 
387—On Brougham and Chalmers on 
national education, 419—On the Caledo- 
nian Canal, 427—On the study of natu- 
ral history, 618—On Tabella Cibaria, or 
the bill of fare, 667 

Review of Brown’s philosophy of the hu- 
man mind, 62—Of Milman’s fall of Je- 
rusalem, 123—Of Hogg’s tales, 148—Of 
sonnets by Wordsworth, 206—Of An- 
ster’s poems, 312—Of Knickerbocker’s 
history of New York, 360—Of advice to 
Julia, a poem, 520—Of essays and 
sketches of life and character, 528—-Of 
thoughts and suggestions on the educa- 
tion of the peasantry of Ireland, 534— 
Of Shelley’s Prometheus Unbound, 679 

Richard I. adventures of, in his return from 
Palestine, 605 

Rousseau, extract of a letter relative to the 
death of, 26 

Ruins, reflections on, 648 

Sandwich Islands, death of the king of, 566 

Scientific and literary intelligence, 103, 214, 
330, 442, 566, 688 
Sea-side reverie, a, 622 
Selections from the St Priest MSS. No II. 
25 

Semihore Biographica, No I.—To Chris- 

her North, Esq. 610—Letter from 

Mrs C, to Q. Z. X., 612—Extract of a 
letter from John Nichols, Esq. 613— 
Letter from Mr R. S. Kirby, &e. ib. 

Silent eve, the, 272 

Simplicius on the state of Ireland, 637 

Sketches of life and character, review of, 528 

Sketches of village life and character, 631 

Snow storm, the, 37 

Songs and song-writers, essay on, 32 

Sonnets, 162, 436 

Southern or Antartic Continent, discovery of 
a, 566 

Special commission for the trial of treasons 
in Scotland, thoughts on the proceedings 

of the, 561 

Specimens of translations from Horace, 369 


Speech of Mr Canning on his re-election for 
Liverpool, 11 

St Priest MSS. selections from, 25 

Standard, battle of the, in 1138, 142 

Stanzas written on a child five years of age, 
72—On the re-interment of Robert the 
Bruce, 623 

Steam-ships, account of a new one at New 
York, 444 

Storm, the snow, 37 x 

Suggestions on the education of the peasan. 
try of Ireland, 534 

Suicide, on the prevalent disposition to, 
692 

Surgical operation, account of a grand one, 
567 


Tabella Cibaria, or the bill of fare, re. 
marks on, 667 

Tale, new one, for a melo-drama, 347 

Tales of the cloister ; tale first, 132—Tale 
second, a lesson for Mr Braham, 135— 
Tale third, ib. 

—— by the Ettrick Shepherd, review of, 
148 

Tammeamea, king of the Sandwich Islands, 
account of the death of, 566 

Testimonium, the, a prize poem, betwixt 
346 and 347 

Thoughts on the education of the poor in 
Ireland, 534 

on the proceedings of the special 

commission for the trial of treasons in 
Scotland, 561 

Tims, King, an American tragedy, by Peter 
Corcoran, 297 

Translation of a letter from Oehlenschlaeger, 
the Dane, to » 674 

Translations from the less familiar classics, 
614 

Tunis bark, the, and the Dervis of Smyrna, 
347 

Vegetable poisons, antidote for, 445 

Verses on a winter morning, 36 

Versification, on sweetness of, 641 

Village life and character, sketches of, 631 

politician, the, 631 

boy, young hopeful, the, 633 

Virginius, a tragedy, criticism on, 307 

Virtuoso pedant, the, 494 

Voltaire, letter relative to the death of, 26 

Wandering Jew, legend of the, 608 

Warder, the, No VI. 1l—No VII. 90 

Wastle, Mr, extracts of his diary, 317, 663 

Whig, letters of a liberal, No IIL. 21 

Wile of Juno, the, 355 

Witch of Ae, the, 277, 374, 508 

Woodland Glen, the, 46 

Wool-goat of Cashemere, importation or 
into France, 442 

Wordsworth, Mr. review of sonnets by, 206 

Works preparing for publication, 105, 217, 
332, 447, 570, 693 : 

Wrangham’s works, glimpse into the third 
volume of, 176—Specimens of his trans- 
latiens from Horace, 369 

Yngurd, King, a German tragedy, 407, 545 

Zechariah, the vision of, 276 
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APPOINTMENTS. 
Dimma, 459 


Naval promotions & 
appointments, 117, 
460. 


Pillans, 581 
Wilson, 581 
BIRTHS. 
Anderson, 118 
Andrew, 462 
Anson, 582 
Arbuthnot, 230 
Auld, 230 
Balfour, 118 
Ballentine, 118, 461 
Blackwell, 461 
Bowie, 462 
Boyd, 230 
Bridges, 230 
Broughton, 342 
Bruce, 704 
Bryden, 704 
Burnett, 704 
Burn, 704 
Campbell, 230, 342, 
ib. 582, 704 
Carnegie, 582 
Cathcart, 461 
Caw, 462 
Cay, 582 
Chisholm, 461 
Christie, 230 
Clark, 704 
Cochran, 118, 342 
Cockburn, 582 
Colt, 582 
Colville, 342, 704 
Conolly, 342 
Couper, 704 
Cowan, 230 
Craigie, 342 
Crawfurd, 118, 582 
Crichton, 462 
Cumming, 118 
Dallas, 230 
Dalrymple,432, 462 
Davidson, 582 
Dickson, 118, 582 
Douglas, 461 
Dudgeon, 118 
> 118, 461 
Duncannon, 342 
Dundas, 582 
Elliot, 118, 704 
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Elphinstone,230,704 Mallach, 461 


Erskine, 230 


Ferguson, 342 
Ferrier, 342, ib. 


Gillespie, 582, ib. 

Gloag, 461 

Gordon, 118, 230, 
342 


Graham, 230, 342, 
462, 704 

Grant, 118, 461,705 
Grey, 118 
Hannay, 461 
Harley, 342 

Hay, 342, 704 
Henderson, 342 
Henry, 230 
Home, 462 

Hope, 461 
Howden, 704 
Hunter, 230, 461, 

462 

Huntingdon, 230 
Hutchison, 704 
Jack, 461 
Johnstone, 704 
Kay, 342 

Keith, 230 
Kennedy, 230 

Ker, 118, 230 
Kermack, 705 
Knight, 230 

Latta, 118 

Leslie, 582 

Leving, 582 
Lindsay, 342 
Linning, 704 
Lockhart, 704 
Lowther, 582 
M‘Culloch, 118 
M‘Farlane, 704 
M‘Grigor, 704 
M‘Kenzie, 118 
M‘Laren, 342 
M‘Leod, 118, 461 
M‘Pherson, 461 
Macdonald, 342 
Macdougall, 230 
Macdowall, 342 
Macduff, 582 
Macgregor, 461, ib. 
Macintosh, 230, ib. 

582 

Mackinnon, 704 
Maclaine, 582 
Macnicol, 342 


Martin, 118 
Maxwell, 342 
Melville, 118 
Meynell, 461 
Minto, 704 
Mitchell, 342 
Moncrieff, 230 
Montgomery, 462 
Mowbray, 582 
Munro, 342 
Murdoch, 704 
Murray, 342, 462, 
704 
Napier, 342 
Nasmyth, 704 
Nicholson, 462 
Orr, 342, 705 
Otway, 704 
Pasley, 342 
Paterson, 582 
Patison, 462 
Paul, 230 
Peel, 230 
Plomer, 342 
Renny, 342 
Riccalton, 118 
Richmond, 461 
Robertson, 118, ib. 
342, 582, 704 
Rodney, 342 
Rose, 230 
Roseberry, 704 
Ross, 582, 704 
Rutland, 462 
San Carlos, 230 
Scott, 230, 432, 704 
Shaw, 230 
Short, 704 
Sillar, 582 
Simons, 704 
Sinclair, 582, 704 
Smart, 230 
Smith, 118, 704 
Spottiswoode, 118 
Stafford, 461 
Stein, 342 
Stewart, 582, 704 
Stirling, 230 
Strachan, 582, 704 
Street, 461 
Stuart, 461 
Sydserf, 230 
Taylor, 342 
Thomson, 704 
Tronson, 118 
Turnbull, 342 
Tytler, 704 
Wallace, 118 
Wedderburn, 582, 
704 
Wemyss, 118 
Williamson, 320 





Wood, 230 
Wynn, 342 
Verulam, 705 
Y , 461, 704 
Yulee 118 
MARRIAGES. 
Adam, 705 
Anderson, 705, ib. 
Allan, 231 
Balmain, 118 . 
Bankes, 231 
Bayley, 231 
Sananchi 583 
Belfrage, 462 
Bell, 583, ib. 
Berwick, 583 
Bethune, 342 
Bigot, 583 
Binks, 231 
Boog, 231 
Bonar, 462 
Bowes, 583 
Bowles, 705 
Boyd, 118 
Brewster, 462 
Brown, 462, ib. 583 
Bruce, 583 
Buchanan, 231 
Buist, 583 
Burn, 231 
Calderwood, 462 
Campbell, 231, 705 
Carruthers, 705 
Chichester, 583 
Clapperton, 462 
Cobham, 705 
Cochran, 705 
Colvin, 462 
Cook, 462 
Cotton, 462 
Crichton, 583 
Cross, 118 
Cumming, 462 
Currie, 462 
Curzon, 231 
Cushnie, 118 
Dallas, 231 
Dalzell, 342 
Dawson, 231 
Deuchar, 583 
Dixon, 231 
Douglas, 462 
Dow, 583 
Drummond, 705 
Drybrugh, 342 
Elliott, 705 
Farquhar, 705 
Ferguson, 583 
Fife, 583 
Fitzroy, 118 
Forbes, 342 
Forsyth, 342 





Patison, 705 
Peat, 583 
Peel, 462 
Pellew, 462 
Pennycuick, 342 
air, 118 
cage 
Preston, 462 
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* DEATHS. 
Abercrombie, 464 
Aberdour, 119 
Adam, 584 
peg 343, 706 
Aird, 7 
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Allan, 463, 584, 706 


Alston, 


463, 
Arbuthnot, 232, 343 


Armstrong, 120 
Arnott, 706 
Arrow, 343 
Auld, 232 
Baillie, 584, 706 
Baird, 231 
Bairnsfather, 232 
Balfour, 120 
Barber, 706 


344 
Anderson, 119, 232, 
564 


Crichton, 706 
Croll, 463 
Cumine, 231 


LS 


Banks, 464 
Barnard, 344 
Beatson, 232 
Reid, 462 Beckwith, 232 
Rider, 705 Bell, 343, 464, 706, 
Ritchie, 231, 705 ib. 
Roberts, 118 Bennet, 584 
Robertson, 342 Beveridge, 231 
Rose, 462 Birrell, 464 
Ross, 705 Blugden, 232 
Sands, 462 Blain, 119 
Sandys, 705 Blair, 463 
Scott, 231, 462,705, Bogle, 463 

ib. 


Bolt, 343 
Sempill, 705 Bonar, 343 
Scotland, 342 Boswell, 706 
Short, 462 


Bowie, 119 
Small, 342 Brand, 232 
Smith, 118 Bredie, 584 
Sommerville, 583 Bringloe, 119 
Stanhope, 583 Brown, 119, 231, ib. 
Steele, 231 


232, 343, 463, ib. 
Stewart, 462, 583, ib. 464, ib. ib. 
705, ib. ib. 


584, 706 
Stirling, 583, ib. Bruce, 232, 343 
Storey, 705 Buchanan, 231, 463 
Stuart, 583 


Burd, 119 
M‘Intyre, 462 Suter, 342 Burdy, 343 
M‘Kay, 342 Swinton, 342 Burgoyne, 232 
M‘ Knight, 118 Symington, 683 Burgess, 706 
M‘Keen, 583 Taylor, 705 Burn, 463 
M‘ Kellar, 705 Thompson, 231,462 Burton, 119 
M‘Lean, 583 Toshack, 342 Butter, 120 
M‘Nab, 705 Walker, 462, ib. Calcraft, 706 
M‘Queen, 118 Walkinshaw, 583 Calder, 120, 705 
Macalister, 231 Warden, 462 


Raikes, 705 
Ramsay, 462 
Reace, 231 


Cunningham, 
S44 


Currie, 119 

Curwen, 343 

Curzon, 232 

Dale, 119 

Dallas, 463, 584 

Dalrymple,343,463; 
706 


Dalzell, 343 
Davidson, 344, 584 
Davies, 232 
Dawson, 706 
Dick, 119 
Dickson, 119,232,b 


Donaldson, 119,464 
Douglass, 231, 344, 
463, ib. 584 
Downie, 463 
Drake, 232 
Drummond, 463 
Duncan, 119 
Dundas, 464 
Dunn, 119 
Elliott, 343, 705 
Erskine, 119, 344 


M‘Cook, 342 


Fehrzen, 705 
Fauconberg, 231 
Fife, 120 
Finlayson, 706 
Fleming. 584 


Campbell, 119, ib. 
Macdonald, 231, 232,343,344, 706 
462 
Macdonnell, 231, 


342 
Macfarlan, 118 
Mackenzie, 705 
Mackintosh, 462 
Maclachlan, 462 
Mairis, 231 
Marjoribanks, 705 
Matheson, 462 


Wardrope, 705 
Warren, 583 
Webster, 583 
Welsh, 118 
Wemyss, 231 
Whitehead, 705 
Williamson, 231 
Woodford, 705 
Wright, 342 
Wyle, 583 


Young, 342, ib. 705 


Carfrae, 232 
Cargill, 344 
Carnegy, 463 
Carraciolo, 119 
Carstairs, 120 
Cassamajor, 231 
Charles, 343 
Cherey, 120 
Chichester, 120 
Christie, 464 


Fletcher, 344 

Flint, 464 

Ford, 344 

Fordyce, 583 

Forrest, 232 

Foulis, 463 

Framingham, 344 

Fraser, 232, 3# 
583 

Fullarton, 464 





Goudie, 

Graham, 119, 232, 
343, 584 - 
Grant, 120, 343, ib. 
Gray, 464, ib. 583, 
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ig, 119 
Griffith, 584 
Grindall, 464 
Guild, 119. 
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den, 464 
Hall, 232 
Hallard, 463 
Hamilton, 119, 120, 
232, 464, 706 
Hannay, 464 
Harewood, 232 
Harries, 120 
Harper, 119 
Harvey, 706 


Haweis, 120 
Hay, 119, 231, 344, 
463, 464 


Henderson, 232, 464 
584 


Henley, 706 
— 120, 344, 


Herriot, 463 

Hill, 343 

Hitchener, 232 

Hosier, 120 

Houston, 584 

Hugot, 343 

Hume, 120 

Hunter, 232, 706 

Huntingdon, 232 

Hutcheson, 232 

Hutchinson, 464 

Inglis, 463, ib. 706 

Innes, 344 

Irving, 119, 232,464 

Johnstone, 231, 232, 
ib. 463, ib. 464, 


Kennedy, 232 
Ker, 343 

Kinloch, 344, 464 
Lamont, 463 


Lindsay, 119, 344, 
584 


Little, 344, 464 
Livingstone, 120, 
706, ib. 
Lockhart, 343 
Longmore, 344 
Lorimer, 464 
Low, 464 
Lumsdaine, 232 
Lumsden, 344 
Lundin, 344 
M‘Arbrea, 232 
M‘ Arthur, 232 
M‘Avoy, 706 
M‘Clure 
M‘Cormick, 343 
M‘ Dougall, 464 
M‘Farlan, 467 
M‘Laren, 584 
Macalister, 119, 583, 


584 
Macdonald, 231, ib. 
344 


Macdowall, 344 
Mackenie, 119, 120, 
4, 


46 
Mackerrell, 119 
Mackie, 584 
Mackintosh, 584 
Macintyre, 706 
Macklin, 343 
Maclachlan, 464 
Maclean, 344, 584 
Macleod, 119, 706 
Macnamara, 232 
Macpherson, 343, 

463 
Mair, 344 
Maitland, 706 
Malcolm, 706 
Malyn, 584 
Mann, 119 
Mansell, 464 
Marjoribanks, 706 
Marnoch, 706 
Marshall, 584 
Martin, 119, 344 
Mattheson, 231 
Maule, 120 
Maxton, 119 
Maxwell, 120, 232 
Mearns, 343 
Meikle, 463 
Mein, 232 
Melville, 119,ib. 344 
Menzies, 343, 463 
Miller, 232, 463, 

584, 706 
Milne, 463 
Milner, 232 
Moncrieff, 584 


Murray, 119, 344, 
463, 464, ib. 705 

Mylne, 119 

Napier, 344, 463, 
7106 

Neill, 584 

Newbigging, 463 

Newton, 463 

Nicholl, 705 
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